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PREIB'AOK. 


T N the following pages I lutTe put together ttw re* 
enlts of my studies* during a pretty lengthy period 
of iny journalistic career. Since I gave up my eon* 
nection with the Hiiuia, I have been aide to make a 
special study of Indian financial and eonnomic ques* 
tions, and my impi-ession has been strengthened that 
the time has come when our puUic men should distin- 
guish between the different branches of iwlitics and 
devote themselves to their study with a due sense of 
proportion as to their relative importance. The great 
bulk of the Indian press mainly concerns itself with 
wtiat may be called administrative politics. But it 
must be admitted that, while this branch has its own 
importance, what may be cidled fiscal and industrial 
IJolitics, as involving the wider and the more perman* 
*ent interests of the country, dmnand a closer and a 
more ragular study. Questions of the latter character 
are no doubt taken up by the Indian press and publ|B 
bodies as they arise from time to time and are disposed 
of from the Indiau point view, wiiioh is pot always 
the loint of view of the Government. When new 
taxes are imposed or new proposalB ocmoerning 
the public revenues of the country are made, puUio 
opirfkm no doubt declares itself either to/r or against 
them. Bimilarly, in regard to industries cff tbe 
country, there has been a general and vague complaiat 
tiiat the policy of British role fias been destructive in its 
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effect in the past, and is unsymiiathotic in its attitude 
at present. But neither the fiscal nor the economic 
questions of India have been systematically studied in 
view to a consideration of the applicability to Indian 
conditions of the theories and conclusions of the 
economists of the Western countries, of those of Eng- 
land more especially. 

1 do not forget that there are worthy exceptions 
to the generality of our public men, like Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who for a long time stood alone among 
educated Indians as a student and expounder of 
Indian economics. The late Mr, M. O. Banadd has 
also left valuable records of his views on the same. 
And latterly Mr. B. G. Dutt, by his ‘ Economic 
History of India’ and other writings, has placed, the 
Indian i^eople under obligation. I may mention Mr. D. 
E.Waoha,andtheHon:Mr. O. K. Ookhale among q|iher 
Indians who have thrown light on economic and fiscal 
questions by their various public utterances and 
writings. Still, in my humble opinion, these questions 
Should be more generally studied by our politicianB 
and journalists than is the case at present : and their 
views should be more largely diffused among the 
classes that take an interest in public affairs. In the 
following pages 1 endeavour to make a small contri- 
bution towards this end. 

With the greatest diffidence do 1 place before* the 
public my views on some of tbe most important ques- 
tions considered in this book. There is no pretence 
whatever to originality or scimitifio treatment. Most 
of my veiws are those tiiat are held by my edu- 
cated countrymen in general, and some of them have 



bem expMBsed by me in the coIiirum of my t »»i l l ly 
journal. United India. All that I have done ia to eoUeot 
these views together in regard to somecrf tiie more im* 
portent questions and place them before the pubUe !■» 
1 hope, a popular form. The invalualde book of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji ‘Poverty andUn-British Buie in India* 
and Mr. William Digby’s equally invaluaUe book 
‘Prosperous British India*, are a storehouse of 
information indispensable to every oitiaen, aiul my 
book is by no means intended to supersede them. 

Being quite inexperienced in book-making, I haVe 
allowed many defects in the arrangement dF the 
book. It was written at intervals during a course ti 
a rather busy life and in spite of continued ill-health. 
Some subjects are treated too summarily while 
others, like the foreign trade of India, receive a 
treatment which may be considered rather lengthy. 
Ii) the present state of public information on Indian 
politics, however, I think it is an error on the 
ri^t side to indulge in profusion rathmr than 
brevity. Should 1 be so fortunate as to see my book 
reach a second edition, I expect to be able to intro- 
duce improvements in several portions of it. 
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CHAPTER I.*- 


The Present Boonomlo Situation. 

A t the Provineiiil Conference, it is the practice to in- 
clude in the prt)j>rranime of business only such sub- 
jects as are c<uineGted with the interests of the pro- 
vince. These nten^sts are neither unimportant nor narrow. 
Questions connei ted with legislation, taxation, judicial ad- 
luinistratioii, land revenue administration, education, <&c,i 
arise, involving the well-being of millions of people* It is 
therefore very proper that these questions should receive 
special and exclusive attention from their representatives 
andthat their conclusions should be pressed on the attention 
of the Local Governtnent, while other questions of wider and 
higher interest, governing the broad current of the nation’s 
destiny, should fall within the scope of the deliberations * 
of the national assembly which is constituted by the re- 
presentatives of the various provinces, and which appeals, 
not to provincial authorities, but to authorities at the hel*" 
of the Indian Empire, and over and above them, to British, 
Imperial statesmen. But on this occasion, while we are 

V This Chapter is a reproduction with slight changes of my Presidmitial 
Address at the Provincial Conference held at Cocanada, June 11th, 1903. 
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primarily conoeraed with provincial questionH, we are con- 
scious that these are only a branch of the more serious 
and more momentous national problems, on a right and 
liberal solutioq of which depends the administrative and 
the economic well-being of the province as well as the 
Empire. I have no doubt that you, gentlemen, come from 
different parts of the Presidency with local experience and 
knowledge, will debate the local questions that will be 
brought up before you with thought and reason, and will 
formulate correct conclusions. It would be presumptu- 
ous on my part to anticipate these conclusions by any 
remarks I may make in this inaugural address. The res- 
ponsibility of choosing the subjects for discussion and of 
framing the resolutions on them for adoption at thq Con- 
ference, properly belongs to the Subjects Committee, 
which you will presently elect, though, through the alert- 
ness of the Reception Committee, all of us have had a 
foretaste of the scope and nature generally of these subjects. 
Meanwhile, you will pardon me if 1 draw your attention 
to some important and pressing problems which mark the 
situation of the country as a whole at present, and which, 
throwing as they do direct light on the provincial problems 
immediately to engage your attention, will be of help in 
the direction of your deliberations. I propose to dwell at 
some length on some of the more serious of these problems, 
which are more and more prominently coming to the sur- 
face of Indian polities* and are destined to affect the imme- 
diate future of out people for weal or woe. 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE UNION. 

Of these problems, gentlenieu, I need not say that 
the one most prominent at the present moment in the 
minds of us all, and one which, I dare say, has filled them 
often and anon with sad rehections and with despair, is 
the increasing frequency of famine, and the g» owing in- 
tensity and extent of its deplorable evils. Our rulers 
have declared that famine is the visitation of Providence, 
the result of the caprice of nature, and that all that can 
be done to relieve the people from its disastrous eflects, is 
to organize to perfection measures of relief during its 
career, and to adopt certain palliative measures. We quite 
appreciate the benevolent motives of Government and the 
sense, of responsibility which actuates it. But we are far 
from satisfied that this attitude meets the full requirements 
of the situation. In the opinion of a large number of 
competent men, ii the Government were to discharge its 
whole responsibility and give full scope to its benevolence, 
it should go further than itbese temporary and palliative 
measures^ and devise means, after a full and competent 
investigation of the economic condition of the country, 
to prevent these appalling afBictions which have of late 
occurred with greater frequency, and have wrought worse 
disasters, than in former years. This great question has 
recently engaged the attention, as you know# of a large 
number of public men in England, and in order that it 
might be brought to a definite issue before the British Par- 
liament and public, our stuanches^ andwost valued friend, 
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Sir William Wodderburn, with the help of other well- 
known Mends, has organized a society, called the Indian 
Famine Union, in London* At a public meeting recently 
held under its auspices, steps which should be taken, from 
our point of view, for the prevention of famine in this 
country, were pointed out in a series of resolutions, which 
I need not reproduce at length in this place. But you will 
remember that the first and most important resolution 
adopted, postulated, as the basis of its demand, the conti- 
nued prevalence of famine throughout vast regions in 
India, the permanent poverty of great masses of the people, 
the wide-spread indebtedness of the agricultural population 
and the lack of precise official information regarding the 
foundation causes of agricultural distress, and that it 
pressed for a detailed local enquiry into the economic 
conditions of typical villages in famine areas On the 
facts ascertained during this inquiry were to be based pre. 
ventive and remedial measures suited to the various pro- 
vinces* Now, gentlemen, I have not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that you entirely approve of this resolution, 
and in my opinion, this Conference should record its entire 
concurrence with our friends that met in London* Other 
subsidiary resolutions were also adopted, asking for a more 
lament and elastic system of land revenue administration, 
for local experiments in the establishment of agricultural 
banks, for a more liberal expenditure than hitherto on irri- 
gation, and for the stimulation of industrial education 
throughout the country with a view to increase the pro- 
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duotive power of the people. On these important topics, 
I hope and believe that the Conference will express its 
opinions after dne deliberation. 

THE ATTITUDE OF OOVERNXEHT. 

Gentlemeni you must have noticed, as others have, 
the lamentable attitude of Lord George Hamilton towards 
the Indian Famine Union. In taking np that attitude. I 
think you may believe that he had the concurrence of his 
own Council and of the Government of India at ('aloutta. 
Now, so long as representatives of British rule in India, 
charged with awful responsibility for the contentment and 
prosperity of millions, remain satisfied in their own minds 
that, about the economic condition of the millions of the 
poor cultivating classes, living an obscure and humble life 
in remote villages, quiet, voiceless and ignorant, they, t.e., 
the representatives of British rule, living amidst the sweet 
ariienitics of fashionable and luxurious lives in inacces- 
sible hill stations, kno%\ everything that is worth know 
ing, and that no light outside their own charmed circle can 
illumine their minds, so lung as this is the attitude of our 
rulers, there is not much chance of criticisms, even from 
men of the highest weight and authority, producing favor- 
able impression on the official hierarchy, or shaking its 
complacent self-confidence. It is therefore incumbent 
upon us to maintain a ceaseless agitation of the question, 
plii.c.in g irrebuttable facts before our rulers and exposing* 
the fallacies of their arguments. ^ Nothing can be dearer 
to us than the happiness of the milfions of our poorer 
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olasses, who, in normal periods, poor and under-fed, in 
times of famine ‘‘ die like flies,” to use Sir Antony Mac* 
Donnel’s expression* There is no more important or 
worthy object to which we, who represent the political 
sense of the community, can devote nnr best energies and 
resources. 

THE PITCHED BATTLE 

The stoutest champions of the ofiicial view do not 
deny that there is frightful poverty among the people ; 
but while we contend that this poverty is growing wider 
and deeper as the result of certain economic and political 
causes, the officials maintain that this poverty is dimin- 
ishing and the people are making more than fair progress 
along the path of prosperity. So far as this controversy 
could be settled by a war of words, it has been within the 
past few months waged to exhaustion on either side . But, 
naturally, either side claims the victory ; and we are not 
nearer to a practical solution than we were at the time 
when Mr. Bomesh Chander putt started the campaign. 
Only an impartial, competent and full enquiry, such 
as suggested by the Indian Famine Union, can put an end 
to the controversy. 

The pitched battle was fought on the floor of the 
House of Commons between Lord George Hamilton and 
Mr. W. S. Caine. Mr. Caine’s indictment was fierce and 
merciless, and consisted of arguments and statements 
venfled from official figures, whereas Lord George Hamil- 
ton's reply was feeble, and self-contradictory, and consist- 
ed mostly of mere assertions. Mr. Caine did not speak as the 
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movih-pieoe (it tbe Coagu/n pttrty or 
Pamme tJoion. He spoke forhim^, assfileilSblljnfflW^ 
M^d it is remarkable that his argomeats, facts iuidio<)9(id|ir 
sions are ia eatire accord with tiiose pot fpmmcd MM 
noD-official pessimist school. 

RNORMITY OF THE ECONOMIC EVILS. 

Imagine the loss of life and propeit; that has Mcnir* 
red to the people during iiie last two famines, and yoa . 
will have an idea as to the enormity ofidie economic evils < 
that have made '■uch awful and general calamities possible* 
According to official figures, the property lost to the ago* 
cultural community of Western India is estimated to 
no less than X&O.OOO.OOO. and the loss-in Central ladiaio 
calculated to be ^20.000. 000 ; spd 70 millions Ip thesp 
two provinces alone. If the loss in other pacts of Ipdfa, 
^in Ajmerei Rajputana, &c.t be included, the total loss 
of agricultural property may be safely put down sit 
£100,000,000. This enormons loss occurred daring Ml* 
last famine. If the loss of property at the end of the pre- 
vioiw famine of 1897 be taken to behalf this amount, the. 
total loss of property during the decade, on acoonnt of 
famine and scarcity, may be put down at ^ 150, 000^100* 
To this figure should he added the amount iriiioh th^ 
famines cosl to Government in the way of direct expewM*' 
ture on relief, of the loss of land revenue, tiie loss of 
tevenue from oMmr sources, other dhreet and hidmrt; 
losses, because tbe Gfovemmeflt oso meet its aapehdftnie 
on famine relief, as on other objects, only fitjm ihe tMKt, 
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Ittloto of tiie people Supposing this ij^m umountod 
fb MiOfiOfMOO, the total loss of money and piqierty to tibe 

C le *iwonnfai to ^0.000,000 sterling. Then, about Hm 
d life* it is oaldilated, from the difference between the 
, census figures of 1891 and 1901. that the deaths due to 
iwoaine oaases, to starvation and diseases arising there- 
IfHAj UFeie 19 millions. Such a terrible loss of population, 
‘upart from the humanitarian side, has its economic side 
alsD. In so far ai^the loss consisted in the death of the old 
SAi infirm, who were only consumers and wore neither 
producers nor wage-earners, it is a gain to the surviving 


^pepahltion who will get more food and earn higher wages. 
11 ^ To thw^Sgtent that the lives lost were those of children, 
Mdmie is also gain, ibecanse there will be fewer mouths for 
.tile available food>stock of the country to be distributed 
among. But among the 19 millions, women as well 
ps men, there must be a very considerable number, who 
were neither children nor old and infirm and who were 
pfodncers and wage-earners. And, then, when the number 


oltii# ehildren and unmarried persons that died and that 
vrould. if they were alive, reach marriageable age. married. 

would ^ba^e themselves contributed their share to the 
,wpaffth of 'the country and their addition to its 
,pSpQ^tioi.i. Their death and the rednction in the 
^Annalirate of grow^ih in the population, must tell 
jcttitiMl'ti^xtension of cultivation. T do not knOTr that any 
ever beftil a people in any part of ^etrgtid, 
|ntiiei;ia ancient or modem Ilimea^ from oauvs natknral or 
caused the death of so many huifiafi UvpsiuMl low 



of so mach property* Yet, hardly has snoh a calamity 
stirred any strong indignation or contrition amoQg the 
people of Britain. Responsible statesmen, attributing the 
calamity to the anger of Providence, are content to sit 
A\nth folded anus and wait on events till the anger of 
Providence is appeased- 

THE ROOT RVIIi. 

The root evil of the whole economic condition of 
India is the extreme, and we may say hopeless, poverty of 
the agricultural classes who form more than three-fontthe 
of the population. This problem of- poverty baa received 
unusual attention of late years, and has been subjected to 
a good deal of scrutiny by officials and others, both in India 
and England, and in my opinion, all that can be said on both 
sides, on the strength of available data, has been said. I 

r 

need not traverse hor(‘ the same ground, except to point 
out the fallacy of certain statements made by Lord George 
Hamilton in Parliament and by the Government of India 
in their Council at Calcutta. I select a few of these 
fallacious statements from Lord George Hamilton’s speech 
in the Honse of Commons, in reply to Mr. Caine, which 
was intended to be also a reply to the Indian Famine 
Union, and a full and exhaustive disposal of the eodttti- 
tions on the side of the non>official pesrimistio eoheol) 
represented by Messrs. Dadabhai Naorojee, Digby and 
others, and by the Indian National Congress generally. 
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LORD OEOltOK HAMILTON’K FALLACIES. 

Lord Q-eorge Hamilton said in the House of Com- 
mons that the weight of taxation which India bore under 
British rule was the lightest of any country in Asia — he 
used to say formerly, of any country in the world. "Well, 
light taxation can only mean that it admits of a margin 
for safe increase in critical times.^ If this is the meaning, 
why did Government resolve in 1893 not to increase taxa- 
tion, but to tinker with the currency ? One official witness 
after another said, before the Currency Committee, that to 
increase taxation would be dangerous, and that an indirect 
addition to it by means of a false currency was preferable 
because the ignorant people ot India would neither know 
nor feel it. In this indirect way, and not (|uite in a spirit 
of straightforwardness, have Government added to the 
public burden since 1893, an amount reckoned by some to 
be 30 crores of rupees a year, and have brought to the brink 
of ruin the producing classes. 1 may remind you here 
what the Treasury wrote to the Secretary of State in 1879 
on this subject : “ In the present case, the object of the 
Indian Government appears to be to increase the amount 
they have to receive from their taxpayers. The Govern- 
ment scheme may relieve the Indian Government and others 
who desire to remit money to England, but this relief will 
be given at the expense of the Indian taxpayer.” A mino. 
rity of the Currency Committee itself pressed this view in 
their sepaarate report. But> the Government of India had 
reached a state of bankruptcy when a desperate remedy was 
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immediately railed for, and at such a time Uovcrnuient 
did not think of renderinf,' the lightest hyatvm of taxation 
ii bit less lifflit ! Why did they not *’ 

NO MOllTAL I'OWKR COIT.O PHKVEKT FAMINE. 

•2. “ No doubt, if you could elevate the people to a 

higher standai-d. there might be less distress and ;;reater 
power of resistance to drought when it comes; but even if 
the Hon. Member were to carry out all the schemes — 
mad schemes 1 will call some of them — he has luontioned 
to-night, if you bring the people of India to a standard of 
comtort such as no European nation has over attained, if 
for tcM years no more rain iall than the recent average, no 
mortal power could prevent India from suffering from 
lamiiie.’’ Ho says Lord tteorge Hamilton- Let us examine 
this. The first part of the above sentence contradicts 
the second part. 11 the Indian people were raised to the 
Eivropcan standard of jirospcrity, there would be a large 
number of noii-agricultural industries, which will absorb 
millions now subsisting on agriculture. There would be 
plenty of money, th3 only effect of the failure of rain would 
be increased prices and not scarcity of food. There might 
lie a pinch, but there would be no famine. There would 
come into existence a prosperous agricultural middle class, 
capitaU would grow, manufactures and arts would flourish, 
and there would be wealth and contentment in the land. 

3. The reports show that the people who were on 
relief during the famine of 1376-71, were of a higher social 
standing than those w ho sought relief during the recent 
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famine, and that far more laud went out of cultivation 
than has recently been the cane. Therefore, I think 1 
may fairly contend that, as far as famine is concerned, 
we have conclusive evidence that the people are better able 
to sustain the terrible iiitlictiou imposed on them by 
drought than they were before,” This is not true ; just the 
contrarj’ is the truth ( r.kle Lord Curzon’s celebrated Cir- 
cular of December 1890). Something may be due to the 
fact that people are getting more accustomed to famine 
and aware of the sure relief from Government, and that, 
accordingly, there is now less panic and less dislocation 
of society than there were in previous famines. But, as 
a fact, the ruinous effects of famine are reaching the 
higher strata of societ)’. 

4. ” lilvei'}’ branch of revenue is improving ; the 

powers of consumption and production are steadily in> 
creasing ; the exports and imports — particularly those 
which relate to the masses — are increasing in volume. Is 
not this a clear and indisputable evidence that, on the 
whole, the economic condition of the Indian people is 
(mark the word) improving?” No. Mr. Caine and 
his school of critics have repeatedly proved from official 
statistics that the powers of consumption and production 
have not increased ; and the imports of articles, chiefly 
consumed by the masses, have not increased. For instance, 
cotton manufactures, grain and pulse, brass, copper and 
let^i sugar, umbrellas — these have not shown a uniform 
tendency to increase. Nor i)i the improvement in the re- 
venues an indication of prosperity. 
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o. The uupleaHant feature couceruing the indebted- 
ness of the agriculturists in India is that it does not arise- 
froni over- assessment or too heavy land revenue ; it results 
from light laud revenue. If we had so taxed the agricul- 
turist that he could not get a livelihood out of his holding, 
the money-lender would not advance large sums on a se- 
curity that was of little value.” This is a most extraordi- 
luiry argument that has recentlj’ come into vogue. If 
the holding of the ryot would give him no livelihood, why 
should he ever cultivate a holding at all? The iirgu- 
meiit is the same as saying that, if a man had no palate, 
he would not eat unhealthy food.' If the holding were to 
give the ryot a livelihood, including not merely his bare 
])hysical sustenance, but his ability to meet other wants also, 
such as clothing, domestic and social expenses, why should 
the ryot borrow at all*' It is absurd to imagine that the 
Indian ryot^so dillenuitlj constituted from other human 
beings that he would borrow and entangle himself into the 
meshes of iiidel)tedness, w hen there is no need for doing so. 
it is because the ryot's holding gives him some Ihelihood 
though scanty, and because the deficiency of the yield from 
his holding — a deficiency caused by excessive taxation — 
can be mad(‘ good by borrowing in the al;8enc(**of other help, 
that he borrow’s. In fact, he borrows because ho is jioor, 
but not because he is an extravagant spendthrift. If, then, 
taxation is so light as to bring on this stupendous evil of 
rural indebtedness, it is quite open to Government to issue ' 
an uhaae declaring such an increase in the tax would 
make his holding yield no livelihood, and thereby get rid 
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of iudeptedncBS altogether! 'W'hy ahoiild Goveruiuent 
pledge themselves — as Lord Ciirzon pledges himself — to 
further leniency in future ? 

(i. “ They ^the ryots) had iucurred these debts for din- 
ner parties on the death of various members of their faiui- 
liesi for dowries aud other marriage expenses .... In no 
instance was Government asscsssment even mentioned as a 
cause of the debt.” To this, our answer is in the words of 
the Deccan Riot’s Commission. The Report of that Com- 
mission says (page 19, para, ol'i : “ The results of the 

Commission’s enquiries show that undue prominence has 
been given to the expenditure on marriage and other festi- 
vals as a cause of the ryot’s indebtcdm'ss. The e.vpendi- 
ture on such occasions may undoubtedly be called extra- 
vagant when compared with the ryot’s means; but the 
occassious occur seldom, and probably i n a course of years 
the total sum spent this way by any ryot is iwi larger 
than a man in his position is justified in spending on social 
and domestic pleasure.'' Uere is a body of chosen ('xperts, 
appointed by Government to investigate this very matter, 
charged with official responsibility for their conclu.sions, de- 
liberately recording their opinion, on evidence collected, 
that tlie charge of extravagance cannot be brought against 
the Indian ryot. Yet, Lord George Hamilton, who must 
be aware of this opinion recorded by the Commission, pre- 
fers to mislead the uninformed House by quoting the 
opinion, of a single ofiicer whose opinion is his own opinion 
uncorroborated by evidence. 
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Thofle that glibly talk uf the extravagance of the ryote 
are not aware of the peculiar customs obtaining among 
the peasantry with regard to marriages. Ohe of these 
is — that the relations and friends who assemble at the 
marriage give what they call *• Katnams” or cash presents 
to the bride or hridegroouj, and in most cases the expenses 
connected with the ephemeral part of the program me are 
covered by the presents received. In other words, it means 
that th(' expenditure is met, without any loss of self-respect, 
by a general subscription raised among the relations and 
friends of the parties. Is it possible to conceive a more 
practical way of meeting such extraordinary expenditure? 
After all, the major part (»1 the expenditure consists in the 
feeding of relations and the poor ; and an institution which 
leads to the distribution of wealth in this form ought not 
to be deprecated in this country. “ J have seen a number 
ot marriages among the ryot families in this part of the 
country, and my wondei has always been that even a 
well-to-do ryot spends so little and not so much in propor- 
tion to his circumstances on marriage and other festive 
occasions. He sets an example in this respect which the 
upper classes will do well to follow.’' 

It may not be out of place to recall in this connection 
the results of the enquiries of the Deccan Biots Commis- 
sion, as the causes of the ryot’s indebtedness are more or 
less the same all over the country. Before this Commis- , 
sion submitted its report, the prevailing notion about the 
causes of the Byot’s indebtedness 'was, that the ryots were 

• Mr. G. Venkataratuaiu. in “ United India,” Aprfl 1902. 
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idle Bpeudthrifts and extravagant iii their marriage and 
other expenses, and that the Sowcars were inordinately 
oppressive.* and exacted usurious interests. These two 
causes were always urged by the apologists of the Govern- 
ment as satisfactorily accouiitiug for the ryot’s misery 
and helplessness. The Commission’s report, however, most 
effectually exploded this theory. The Commission found 
the ryot to be a simple, w’ell-disposed peasant, contented 
with hardy fare and scanty clothing. His recklessness in 
incurring debts was held to be apparent only and to be 
really the result of sheer necessity ; his extravagance was 
only occasional, and his improvidence no greater than that 
of other people in the same low scale of civilivsation. They 
held that undue prominence was given to the expenditure 
attending marriage and other festivals, and that this ex- 
penditure was not the cfnisc of his indebtedness, which 
was due to the smallness of his disposable margin of pro- 
fits and the constantly recurring debit items of food-neces- 
saries and seed and Government assessment. As regards 
the money-lending classes, the Commissioners found that 
their profits were not extravagant, and that on the whole 
they were not higher than were warranted by the nature 
of the business, precarious, unpopular, and even dan- 
gerous. Of the human and preventible causes, the Com- 
missioners recognized two classes of agencies for which 
Government was more or less responsible — the action of 
the revenue system and the action of the Civil Courts. 
Among the fiscal causes all the Commissioners agreed in 
finding fault with the rigidity of the rules and the sud- 
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denness of the enhancements, while a very strong majori* 
ty of the Ck>mmi88ionerH directly charged the enhanced 
assessments and the defective working of the survey system 
generally, as being chiefly reaiwnsible for the ryot’s wretch- 
edness. The Hou’ble Mr. Hope, who introduced the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ lielief Bill, lS7f*, in the Supreme 
Legislative Council, admitted that “ to our revenue sys-j 
tern must in candour be ascribed some share in the indebt-, 
edness of the ryot” and that “it seems likely that indebt- 
edness arising mainly from other causes, normal or special, 
may have been aggravated by our rigid system.’’ He pro- 
posed that relief might be given by modifying the mode by 
which the land revenue was assessed and levied — by chang- 
ing the periods of the instalments and by abolishing evic- 
tion for default in the payment of assessment. I’he Hoh’ble 
Sir llobert Egerton, however, wont further and touch- 
ed ^the very heart of the question when he pointed out 
that it was scant justice and bad policy for G-overnraent, 
while not abating a jut in its own rigorous methods of levy- 
ing its dues from the ryots, to intervene to the prejudice 
of private creditors, and he insisted on the necessity of re- 
quiring the Bombay Government to lighten its burdens, 
which had the chief hand in driving the ryot into the hands 
of the Sowcar. The Hon’ble Sir A. Arbuthnot, thereupon, 
gave the assurance that the views of the Government of 
India were at one with those of Sir Bobert Egerton on this 
point. The Hon’ble Mr. Thomson also emphatically re- 
cognised the fact that legislative relief was but a small 

3 
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part of the remedies demanded, and he enlarged upon the 
heavy responsibility which rested upon the Bombay Govern- 
ment to meet the claims of the case by liberal administra- 
tive changes. TheHon’ble Sir J. Strachey admitted that 
the assessment, though'moderate, still presses with extreme 
severity in bad seasons upon the ryots. Lastly, His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy remarked, that, what *• My Hon’ble friend, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, pointed out to us yesterday is, 
I am afraid, only too true, that this state of things exists, 
not indeed in the same degree of intensity, yet more or less 
potentially as it were, throughout the greater part of 
India, where a comparatively slight aggravation of existing 
circumstances might not impossibly produce results scarce- 
ly less distressing than those which it is our present 
object to mitigate in some parts of the Deccan.” This 
confession on the part of Lord Lytton has a significance in 
the fact that the depression of ryots is general over the 
greater part of India, and that the causes of such depres- 
sion are the same all over the country. Lord Lytton 
vouchsafed the assurance that the Government of India 
were in no sense indifferent to the gravity of the case for 
fiscal reform, and he expressed his belief that the rigidity 
of the revenue system did require, and admitted of, relaxa- 
tion both in the methods of collection and of assessment. 
Instead of carrying out the promised fiscal reforms, however, 
the Government have gone on enhancing the taxes and 
collecting their revenue with increased rigour consoling 
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themselveH that their land rcveuao policy was not the 
cause of the ryots' depression, but their own social customs 
and domestic usages were the only cause. 

7. “Food in India is extraordinarily cheap, and, dar- 
ing the worst famines and during the recent famine relief 
in the Central Provinces, a man doing a good day’s work 
could bo kept in good condition on a penny a day when 

the prio(' of food was at its normal rate Any 

one in receipt of three pence a day and being the head 
of a family consisting of not more than four, could give 
himself and his fii,mily ever}' day three meals of rice and 
millet, and fish and butcher's meat once or twice a week. 
But there would be no milk or butter or cheese for the 
(jhildren.’' This is a most audacious assertion. Three 
pence or three annas a day would at this moment in 
Madras barely buy rice of the coarsest kind to give two 
meals to a family such as Lord George Hamilton mentions, 
and unless an additional amount is earned for condiments, 
fuel, etc., the family must necessarily reduce the quantity 
of meals. Compare with this estimate the estimate which 
Sir Charles Elliott made when he was Settlement Officer 
in the North-Western Provinces : “ One pound of flour is 
sufficient, though meagre, sustenance lor a hon-labouring 
man. That a labouring adult can eat ‘21bs. I do not 
doubt ; but he rarely, if ever, gets it* But take the ordin- 
ary population in a family of five, consisting of the father, 
mother and three children. The father will, I would say, ' 
eat a little less than 21bs., the nrother a little more than 
lib., the children about 31bs., between them ; altogether 
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7lbs. for five people is the average with after much iu* 
quiry I am inclined to adhere to.” In the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, the average price of wheat in the 
District of Mir^^apur during the five years ending 1900 was 
about 1 seer, or 22Ub8., per rupee. And according to 
Sir Charles Elliott, Tibs, being the daily requirement of a 
family of five, or Gibs, for a family of four, the cost of food 
for Lord George Hamilton's family would be not 3 as- but 
4 as- 3 a ps. But this makes no allowance for fish or 
butcher’s meat, for condiments or for fuel, not to speak of 
primitive comforts, illness, social or spiritual requirements. 
In other words, on 4 as- 3 pies a day, Lord George’s family 
would be below the line of what Mr. liowntree calls “ pri- 
mary poverty” 

The Pooit in Eukope and in India. 

If the frightful poverty that prevails in India is lamen- 
table, it is no less lamentable that our official class should 
have grown so callous as to apologise for it by a reference 
to the poverty that prevails in other parts of the world. 
Most officials deny' there is excessive poverty, and assert 
that what apparently is poverty from an absolute point 
of view, ceases to be such when it is viewed in relation 
to the wants of the Indian people. These wants arc 
extremely few and simple, and, therefore, the pittance 
of 0 pence, or even C pies a day, is all that an Indian 
of the poorer classes wants for his bare sustenance. 
This is an extremely narrow, if not a heartless, view 
to take of the life and prosperity of the millions that 
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constitate the working population of India. Nor can 
it be any consolation to these people to he told that 
they are not the only people suffering from poverty, 
but, in other parts of the world, there are people who are 
in a worse condition We have heard a good deal of this 
argument of late. Mr. J. D- Bees and Mr. Pennington may 
be named among other Anglo-Indians. “ It seenis to be 
generally forgotten,” writes Mr. Penniiigton in the last 
nnmber of the Asiatic Quarterly Be view, “ that the pro 
portion of those who never have enough to eat does not 
differ so widely all over the would (ex(*ept, perhaps, in 
AmericiiV Ten p('r cent of the population of India account 
tor nearly :10,()()0,000, and there are more than 10 per cent, 
even in this country (England) who never have enough io 
eat, or depend on “ famine relief” in the shape of the 
poor-law, and suffer more Jiiisery in winter than the poor 
in India ever do ” Here, Mr. Pennington institutes a 

r 

comparison between the United Kingdom and India, not 
in respect of poverty, but iq respect of destitution, that is, 
steady under-feeding ; and in this respect, he says that the 
ITnited Kingdom is worse than India. He also asserts 
the Poor Law of England operates in the same manner on 
the poorer population as the famine relief of Government 
dues in times of famine. There is another assertion made, 
namely, the poorer classes in England suffer more misery 
in winter than the poor in India ever do. This last we , 
shaU leave out of our consideration, because winter is not 
an economic cause. Confining ourselves to the other two 
issues, more especially to the one relating to destitution, 
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vre shall presently shovr that Mr- Pennington, Mr. Bees 
and others speak without their book, and employ vague 
generalities calculated to mislead uninformed people. 
Now, Mr. Pennington says that, in England, there are 
more than 10 per cent, of the population w7/o have never 
enough to eat. This is not a fact- Whuu people talk of 
poverty in European countries, they mean a different thing 
from what we mean when we talk of the same in this coun- 
try. There poverty in its ordinary sense is used to signify 
a standard of living which includes a condition considerably 
above want and at which it is not impossible to provide 
for the working men facilities for improving their physi- 
cal and mental condition- Whereas, in India, poverty is 
used in reference to a state which consists in destitution, 
steady under-feeding, disease, shortened life, and conti- 
nued deterioration of the body and mind. In a recent 
publication by Mr. B. S. Eowntree, which received con- 
siderable attention from economists when it was published 
some time ago, the author calculates that from 25 to 30 
millions of the town population of the United Kingdom 
are living in poverty, and that “ some seven-and-a-half 
millions of people are at the present moment in England 
living below the poverty line, in other words, in a state 
which “ does not allow of any thing but the primitive 
waats of the human animal — food, shelter, light and warm 
clothing." Mr. Bowntree does not say that there is any 
considerable proportion of the population whose condition 
does not allow of even these. Probably, a large proportion 
of the so-called poor population have to be content only 
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with these " primitive wants.” What Mr. Bowntree means 
by poverty line,” is explained by him as follows : ** A 
family living upon the scale allowed for by the estimate 
must never spend a penny on railway fare or omnibns ; 
they must never purchase a half-penny newspaperor spend 
a penny to buy a ticket for a popular concert. They 
must write no letters to absent children, for they cannot 
afford the postage. They must never contribute anything 
to the church or chapel, or give any help to a neighbour 
which costs them money. They cannot save nor can they 
join sick club or trade union, because they cannot pay the 
necessary subscription The childreii.mu8t have no pocket 
money for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father must 
smoke no tobacco and drink no beer. The mother must 
never buy any pretty clothes for herself or for the children, 
the character of the family wardrobe as of the family diet 
being governed by the regulation. I^othing must be 
bought but that ivhich is absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of physical health, and what is bought must 
be of the plainest and most economical description. 
Should a child fall ill, it must be attended by the parish 
doctor ; should it die, it must be buried by the parish. 
Finally, the wage-earner must never be absent from his 
work for a single day.” 

From this it is plain Mr. Bowntree does not write of 
poverty that does nut allow of these “primitive wants”' 
even. It will be admitted that, ii> India, when we talk of 
poverty, we do not keep in view such a high standard. 
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Mr. Pennington says that, onG pies;a day, an adult Indian 
of the peasant class can live “ without any fear of starva- 
tion.” This is not Mr- Bowntree’s standard. His definition 
of poverty includes food, shelter, light and warm clothing. 
His seven-and-a-half millions are not people who havei in 
ordinary times, “ never enough to eat.” Bnt.eveu without 
the application of Mr. llowntree’s comparatively high stan- 
dard, but applying the lowest standard of the brutes, 
namely, the mere keeping of the life in the body, experi- 
enced Anglo-Indian administrators calculate that “ more 
than half the agriculturists of British India — a few favoured 
localities excepted — are now m about as miserable a plight 
as human beings, not officially designated slaves or serfs, 
can be-” “ To the sympathetic discernment of the dis- 
interested statesman, — the man who considers producers 
as well as production — ^India contains not one atom, but 
three hundred millions of units, each a struggling atom of 
humanity, lying prostrate and bleeding under the wheels 
of the Jagannath car called progress on Western lines,” 
“ Behind all is tho discouraging fact that for more than 70 
millions of the sufferers it is too late fur any change of 
system to be beneficial.” What a fierce indictment by a 
retired official who held one of the most responsible posts 
in the Indian service and who had exceptional opportuni- 
ties of knowing the exact economic condition of the whole 
province of the Punjab ! We do not know that any critic 
of the working classes of the United Kindom has ever 
brought an indictment of this dismal character against 
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those who are answerable for the condition of these olasses, 
or has ever written in a strain of such deep despondency 
about their future. 

Far from there being any ground for such a despond- 
ent view in the United Kingdom, the progress made by 
the working classes during the last fifty years has been so 
remarkable that their future is full of hope. "J’he states- 
men of Europe are n \t disposed to neglect tlie interest of 
the labouring classes ; on the other hand, in proportion to 
their advancement in general education, they ari' invited to 
exercise a substantial influence oo the Government of the 
country. They an* no longer the dumb* helpless atvl down* 
troddfMi multitudes that they were at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. They have grown to a full conscious- 
ness of their rights and power ; they have been educated and 
know how to co-operate, organise, and save. As the result 
of the marvellous changes that have taken place in the con- 
ditions of the poor, we find at the bottom of the social scale 
an almost continuous decrease in the proportion of paupers 
since 1855. The wages of almost all classes have greatly 
risen ; and their purc.hjisiiig power is greater. The savings 
banks deposits and depositors show a progressive increase, 
which is striking. The houses in which the masses of the 
people live are better, and contiiiually increase in value ; 
the conditions of life are more healthy and refined, and 
continually tend towards improvement. The hours of 
labor are much less and tend tow'’ards further reduction ; 
the conditions of work have been greatly improved ; and 
education, amusement), and recreation are provided for 

4 
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the people on a greatly extended scale. Nay, at last, we 
have the rising school of orthodox political economists in 
England already beginning to question whether poverty 
itself may not be abolished, and whether it is necessarily 
any more a permanent human institution than was 
slavery. 

The above are the words of Mr. Benjamin Kidd ; and 
what a contrast between the hopefulness of the orthodox 
economists referred to above and the despondency of Anglo- 
Indian administrators like Mr. Thorbum ! Mr. Mulhall 
summarises as follows the changes that have taken place in 
the condition of wage*earnerB, in the United Kingdom, 
during the last hundred years : 

1. Three pounds will now boy as much in England 
as four pounds would a hundred years ago. 

2. Wages in England have doubled since 1780, and 
working-men can buy 44 per cent, more of food than they' 
could then, notwithstanding the enormous rise in beef 
and butter. 

8. The house-rent having trebled in the same inter- 
val, the advantages to workmen in cities are sensibly 
reduced. 

4. The peasant’s earnings, measured in grain, are 
£0 per cent, higher than in the eighteenth century. 

6. Farm wages, compared with grain product, aie 
18 per cent, in thq United States, 25 per cent, in Great 
Britain, and 44 per cent, on the Continent. 



Such is the record of progrees iu the condition of the 
working classes in the United Kingdom. The progress 
is no less marked in France and Germany, and in Bossia 
itself- Let those that compare Indian poverty with that 
of other countries, of the United Kingdom in particular, 
produce a record of achievements such as British history 
can show, and then defend or apologise for the state of 
the submerged half of the Indian agricultural population. 
Pauperism at the bottom of the social scale in Britain is 
steadily diminishing — that is the verdict of British statis* 
ticians like Sir Robert Giffen. Pauperism at the botton of 
the social scale in India is steadily iocreasing — that is the 
verdict of Anglo-Indian administrators like Sir James 
LyaTl. 

THIRTY RUPEES A YEAR, 

According to Lord Curson’s own calculations, the an- 
nual income per head of the people of India, including 
both agricultural and uon-agricultural incomes, does not 
exceed 30 rupees a year. His Excellency’s calculations 
are based mostly on surmises, and as regards the figures 
he quoted it would not be difficult to show that they are 
erroneous. In his process of calculation it can be shown 
that many faults of commission and omission occur. Still, 
supposing his Lordship’s conclusion is right, does it not 
point to a most lamentable state of things in India under 
British rule ? It is true that he admits that the result is 
neither very brilliant nor satisfactory. But, as a fact, 
the result is most lamentable andt fiur from warranting the 
optunism of officials in general and the dangerous policy 
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of drift based on that optimisui, it calls for the most 
earnest and effective measures of permanent relief to the 
depressed and suffering people. What does an income of 
Bs. 30 a year mean ? It means an income of one anna 
and four pies a day — exactly the wage earned by a famine 
coolie in the Government relief camp. Now, this wage of 
one anna and four pies paid to the famine laborer is a 
wage fixed for mere sustenance, to enable life to remain 
within the body. It makes no allowance for healthy 
nourishment and much less for luxury. The Government 
of India emphatically maintained that, in times when mil- 
lions had to be fed at public expense, the interests of the 
general taxpayer had to bo duly protected against extra- 
vagance and waste, and that this oldigation on their part 
required a careful limitation of public relief to the mere 
saving of the people from starvation It was on thisprinci- 
ple that the measure of relief was determined and did not 
exceed one and one-third anna a day per head Now, even 
supposing that the poorer classes of the Indiiin population 
get this income, in a short time they will necessarily de- 
teriorate in their physique and will be exposed to diseases 
of all kinds. But, as a fact, this pittance is only the aver- 
age, the richer classes with large incomes being taken 
into calculation as well as the poorer classes. It follows, 
therefore, that there must be millions upon millions of 
people who support themselves on a smaller pittance than 
one anna and four pies. Can it then be untrue that a 
large proportion of the population— one-fifth according 
to the late Pr. W> Hunter, and one*third according to 
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Sir Charles Elliot — go through life without knowing what 
it is to have their hunger fully satislied ? Iti addition to 
the testimony of Government officials, there is the testi- 
mony of Christian Missionaries, who have lived among 
the poorest of the poor and who c*an have no motive 
whatever to exaggerate the evil or indulge in statements 
calculated to impair the prestige of British (ioveminent 
in this country. And what is this testimony ? The 
Kcv. J. S. MacNair, of Cuddapah, writes; “ I think the 
m< st trying experience I ever had was a three ocks’ tour 
in Keptember of last year, in a psirt of the country whore 
our people are specially poor, and where they have had 
no poper crops for several years My tent was surround- 
ed by day aud night, and one sentence dinned in my ears 
perpetually — ‘ We are dying for lack of food ’ ” Another 
Missionary, the Rev. G. H- Macfarlane, writes : “The 
grilin which each householder is usually able to lay in 
store has this year been very meagre. It can servo only 
tor a few weeks at most. After that, comes the period of 
no work and gradual starvation. It is the tiding over of this 
period— till June or July when rain may begin again— 
that is the difficulty. We cannot present harrowing tales 
of starvation and death as yet. But i>co2jle are living on 
one meal every two or three days. The poorer claases in 
j p/liq. are always prepared for.this. As one of <mr Christ- 
ians said : *. If we can eat food once in two days, m will 
not ask far more' ” Is this a state of things on whkdi 
any civilized Govermnent can contemplate with indifier* 
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enoe or eqaaniiuity? Yet, it is neither temporary nor 
local. It is the normal condition of millions of people 
living over wide areas. It is not like the condition of 
the poorer laborers of European countries occasionally 
driven to starvation in special seasons when they can 
get DO work to do. It is the normal condition of peo- 
ple living in rural areas and drawing their subsistence 
from the produce of the soil. Most of these suffer- 
ing starving classes are not day-laborers — though the 
condition of these is sad enough in all conscience, — but 
agricultural laborers accustomed only to work in the fields 
and obtaining their means of subsistence at long intervals 
in the year. There is some difference between starvation 
in cold countries and starvation in a hot country like 
India. In cold countries people enfeebled and rendered 
sick from starvation, do not live : they simply die sooner 
or later, so that they soon cease to be a burden on the 
general community and seldom leave behind them a pro- 
geny of weaklings too feeble to work and unable to earn 
their own livelihood. But in India people can hve on 
food hardly better than water, and, while weak and sickly, 
th(^ dras on their miserable life, begging or stealing, and 
Iraving to posterity the most unwelcome legacy of weak 
and diseased children. It is no wonder that in the 
last famine, and in the famine that preceded it, it was 
the general complaint of the officials that .the laborers 
would not work to earn their full wages. The reason was 
Qoii so much their Uudness as their want of physical abi- 
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lity for exertion. There cannot be a greater miafortane 
to a community than the existence of large classes, com* 
prising millions of people, who are weak and sickly, with 
no muscle to work, no stamina for endurance, no sense of 
responsibility, no hope or prospect in life. . . . When 
millions of people have to be content with a farthing a 
day, the evil is bound to grow at a geometrical ratio ; 
and though the evil does njt excite general attention 
nor create alarm at present, yet it will soon grow to a 
dimension which by its very magnitude and danger will 
compel attention and bring under, requisition all the 
resources of British statesmanship. The great British 
nation will then open their eyes and discover with dis- 
appointment and dismay that, in regard to their so-called 
brightest jewel in their diadem, they were living in a 
fool’s paradise and imagining prosperity and contentment 
where there were impoverishment and despair. 

THK IjAST two FAHIMEB — BIONIFICANT DIFFXBKNOBS. 

The last MaoDonoel Famine Commission call atten- 
tion in the first part of.their Report to certaip differences 
between the earlier famine of 189(5-37 and the later famine, 
which suggest significant inferences. The officials, in- 
cluding the Commission themselves. have drawn inferences 
favourable to their side ; but what inferences impartial 
outside critics will draw deserve not less to be considered. 
I myself that the facts r^rded by the Com- 

mission strongly point to a melancholy deterioration in 
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the resifiting power of the people, who, without resources 
or moral stamiaa, resign themselves to their fate at the 
first attack of adversity, and are more ready, than they 
used to be in former years, to resort to Government relief 
camps to whioh their former aversion has jiow become 
much weaker. There is, in the first instance, extreme 
indigence ; and this and the despair brought on by it have 
blunted their feeling of caste prestige and self-reliance, 
and have altogether worked a most lamentable demorali- 
sation among the poorer classes. The population affected 
by the Famine of 1890-07 was about IH millions and the 
nuitiber of persons relieved throughout the period amount- 
ed to over 800 millions, whereas during the next famine, 
which appeared within the short interval of two years, 
these numbers were respectively 27 millions, and 1,100 
millions. The increase in the number of people relieved 
in the year 1H99 was, thus, out of all proportion to the 
increase in numbers inhabiting affected tracts. Com- 
menting on tliis fact, the Commission say : “ We are by 
no means prepared to accept the view that the number 
of persons relieved is the only or proper measure of the 
pressure of a famine, because i> is obvious that these 
numbers may be affected by many considerations, such 
as the attitude of the people, or the laxity or stringeuoy 
of the terms on which relief is administered.” This is 
only the opinion of the Commission, which is entitled to 
weight as much as and no more than the opinion of 
others. The attitude of the people at the appearance of 
a scarcity or famine is well-known. They do not rush 
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to relief camps at once. They wait on events, otrugglinff 
as best as they can against the thickening calamity, and 
prefer privation and starving to deserting their homes and 
wandering abroad in search of a livelihood. This is tite 
usual attitude of the people and was noted as a remarkable 
feature in former famines. If, in the famine of 1899, this kind 
of honourable feeling showed itself to a less extent, the 
inference is obvious, Jhat the fact was due to an increased 
pressure of the famine. As regards the laxity or leniency 
of the terms on which relief was administered, it is well- 
known that the whole spirit of the administration of the last 
famine was that of stricter economy than was enforced in 
the previous famine. In Lord Curxon’s well-known cir- 
cular issued so early as December 1899, he emphasised 
the need for wages which would not too readily attract 
the people to relief rjamps. 

The Government of India expressed their alarm at the 
sudden and large influx of relief-seekers at the very first 
stage of the famine, and warned the Local Governments 
against excessive liberality in giving relief, which was 
bound to attract to the relief camps even those individuals 
and those classes that had resource enough left to main- 
tain themselves. Surely, in the famine of 1899, there 
were proportionately far more paupers in need of relief, 
belonging to classes who were not accustomed to resort to 
public support, than there were in the previous hunines. 

In consequence of this circular, the conditions of 
relief were stiffened. Far from ibe'people mshing to relief 
omnps, in Bombay at all events, “ luge numbers of people 



who probably did not begin to work till their stength was 
lowt earned less and less, until they got a pittance of two 
annas as, less in a week, and many accordingly left the 
works, and others were deterred bom coming to them<’* 
Snrely, there was no leniency bMe, which could have 
attracted unusual crowds of working men to the relief 
camps. 

The Famine Commission of 1878 were of opinion that, 
in famine, the proportion of the total population likely to 
be in receipt of relief in the worst months would not 
exceed 15 per cent., and for the whole period, would not 
exceed 7 or 8 percent* In the famine of 1896*97, this 
proportion was fairly maintained, though in some tracts 
it was exceeded. 

But, writing in December 1899» the Qovernment of 
India say of 'the famine of that year : “ Already the 
ratio of persons relieved to the total population in a 
^'%nmber of districts exceeds the proportion of 16 per cent, 
laid down by the Famine Commission of 1878 as the 
maximum for the worst months of the year.” When 
this is the case at the very outset,” wrote the Govern- 
ment of India, “ it is impossible to predict to what height 
the numbers may rise in succeeding months. The ques- 
tion necessarily arises whether there are not undue pro- 
digality and profusion in the relief at present being dis- 
pensed, and whether proper care is being exercised to 
confine it to the absolutely destitute section lA the popu- 
lation. ... In no other way can there be any assurance 
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thftt we may not have fadif the population on onr han4e, 
attracted, ae otherwiee they would be, by facile (q^poi;|u> 
nities for earning at thar very doore a daily w^e for a 
nominal task.” 

In some places the maximum percentage of the total 
population on relief was nearly 50 per cent. The Com- 
mission do not suggeet that this increasing presenre of 
successive famines, winch can indicate nothing but the 
decreasing vitality and etaying power of the people, was 
due to a corresponding laxity or leniency in the admi- 
nistration of relief — ^a suggestion that would be against 
actual facts* 

” In former days”, this remarkable circular pointed out, 
« the difficulty was to induce the people to avail themselves 
of the relief offered in unfamiliar forms. On the present 
occasion, their experience in the recent famine has made 
the people only too ready to expect relief and to accept it 
on conditions to which it is subject, llie difficulty is to 
discriminate between the really necessitous and those 
whocan support themselves or obtain support from others.” 
In the Viceroy’s Councfl, in January 1900, the H^jj^Me 
Mr. Ibbetson observed : ” There seems to be reason ‘to 
fear that in many places (to quote the words of the Bom- 
bay Government) detUtuiian h<u reached, or wiU reach, a 
higher stratum of soddig than has ever been affected hefere, 
or wnoe the country came under British, rule'* The italios ' 
are ours. What a flat contradiction of Lord Gleoige 
Hamilton’sconfident assertioni The oinmlar from whieh 
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we have quoted above, was sent, in the usual course* to 
the Secretary of State, who, in reply to a question, said, m 
Parliament, that the circular suggested that care should 
be taken not to allow the revenues of India to be expend- 
ed for the benefit of persons who were not actually in 
need of it> At the time that this circular was issued, 
nobody questioned the fact — for a fact it was — that the 
destitution had reached classes higher than those usually 
affected by famines in past times, and that the fear 
expressed by the Government of Bombay was well-founded. 
jBut exception was taken by the public opinion to Lord 
Curzon’s gratuitojus insinuation that the Indian people 
had become demoralised, they had lost their old self-res- 
pect, cast aside their religious and caste scruples, and 
that, in order to add a few annas to their hidden resources 
still left to them, thoy did not scruple to mix in the 
motley pauper crowd and bring shame on their family 
and caste. That these more respectable classes w'cre 
driven to relief camps by the sheer force of destitution, 
but that they w'ere not demoralised at the prospect of an 
easy and undeserved relief, was the contention of the 
public, a contention which was subsequently accepted by 
the Government. 

Another distinctive feature of the recent famine was 
the steady and unbroken rise in most provinces in the 
numbers relieved. In other famines, it is observed by the 
Commission, the harvesting of the spring crops led to a 
permanent or temporary departure of large numbers from 



the woilcs ; bat in the recent famine the rahi harvest had no 
effect whatever. In other famines, again, on the outbreak 
of the rains, the people were quick to resume their ordinaxy 
avocations ; but in the recent famine, the numbers relieved, 
particularly in the Central Provinces, instead of falling 
on the commencement of the monsoon, continued to rise, 
and reached their maximnm during the rains after the 
demand fur agricultuidl labor had set in. This remarkable 
fact the Commission attribute to a laxity of tests in the 
adn.inistration ut relief which made the charity of 
Government more' attractive and the cause of much 
demoralisatiou. If this were a fact, it would follow that 
the agricultural classes thought that they wo.uld be better 
off on relief camps than in their villages. They must have 
thought that to go back end resume their agricultural 
operation would be less pa^ mg tiiaii to work at the relief 
{■amps — a state of things strikingly signihcaiit of the 
depletion of village resources and the mural depression 
of the people. 

The Commission calculate that this famine will in 
the end have cost the State not less than fifteen crores 
of rupees or ten millions sterling. This ex^ieuditiire far 
exceeds that incurred in any previous famine. The Com- 
mission are of opinion “ that a good deal of prevent- 
able expenditure was incurred on relief in the last famine 
and that, without the least departure from the humane 
policy of famine relief laid down by Government, the 
object in view can be attained at a moderate cost and 



wil^ little demoralization, if prudence and foresiglit tie 
duly exercised, and if means be properly adjusted to ends.” 
Well, we know what prudence, foresight and the rest of 
it mean in a famine campaign constantly hampered by 
a regard for economy* They often mean starvation of the 
labourers. Sir Antony MacDonnel tells us that this need 
not necessarily be the case. How far economy based on 
prudence and foresight, and a humane policy of relief, 
are compatible with each other, we shall know at the next 
famine whenever it might come. So many calculations 
and prophecies of Famine Commissions have proved to 
have been made on data too optimistic and too much 
derived fron» imagination than from knowledge. 

ADDITIONAL DIRECT TAXATION SINCE 1886. 

Far from taxation in India being the lightest of any 
country in Asia or in the world, the burden on the backs 
of the taxpayers has swollen by constant additions of late. 
The Indian taxpayer at this moment i pays more thitn 
6 crores of additional taxation over and above what he 
paid before 1886> and will soon pay practically 21 crores 
as the result of the currency reform. 

During the year that the exchange was in an unset- 
tled condition, a series of additions were imposed on the 
burden of the people, and they have not been since taken 
ofi, although the exchange has been made steady by the 
legislation of 1893* 



These latter taaes were— 




Bs. 

L 

iDoome Tax (inoludiog that in Burma) 

1,800,000 

II. 

Daty on Petroleum 

166,000 

III. 

Enbanoement of Duty on Salt 

1,000000 

IV. 

Increase of Duty on Imported Spirits .. 

100,000 

V. 

General Import Duties (including additional Dnty 



on Petroleum and Duty on Silver) ... 

1,000,000 

VI. 

Import Duty on Cottons ... 

900,000 

VII. 

lnc’*ease of Koha! Salt Doty .. 

BOfiOO 

vir. 

Re-imposition of the Patwari Cess in the North- 



Western Provinces 

900,000 


Total ... 

6.406.000 


(1.) The income-tax was imposed in 1886, replac- 
ing a provincial license tax, which yielded in the last 
year of its operation about a third of the yield of the in- 
come-tax in the first year of its operation. 

(2.) A duty was imposed in 1888 on imported petro- 
leum, and the duty was doubled in 1894 ; non-illuminat- 
ing petroleum, which had always been exempt, being also 
t f S.T»6 at 6 per cent, in that year. 

(3.) The salt duty was raised in 1888 ip India from 
Bs. 2 to Bs. 2i, and in Burma from 3 annas to 1 Bupee 
per maund. 

(40 The rates of duty on imported spirit were 
raised in 1890* 

(6 ) An import dnty of 6 annas per rnaond was levied 
on salted fish in 1898. 
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(6*) The import duties generally were abolished in 
1882> only arms and ammunition, liquors, opium, and salt 
being retained on the list of dutiable imports. As stated 
above (4), the duty on spirit was raised in 1890, and in 
1894 the whole of the customs duties taken ojS in 1882 was 
re-imposed, with the addition of a duty on silver. 

(7.) The excise duties on spirit were raised when the 
duty on imported spirit was increased, and in every pro- 
vince additions have been made to the rates from time to 
time since. An excise duty has also been imposed on malt 
liquor. 

(8.) The Patwari Cess in the North-Western Provin- 
ces was repealed in 1882, but was re-imposed in 1888. 

(9.) No remissions or reductions of taxation can be 
noted as a set-ofi against the taxation which has been in)- 
posed since 1886. The additional taxation would not 
have been necessary but for the fall in exchange. 

IMr, 0'Conor*8 tifatemenf auhnuttef! to the Currency Committee^ 1898. j 


BECENT SUBPLUSBH ^ND BEMISSION OP TAXATION. 

During the last five years successively, the financial 
statements of the Government of India have shown a 


surplus. 

1898- 99 

1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 (budget) 


€2.657,873 

£2,774,623 

£1,670,204 

£4,672,900 

£873,700 


Total surplus £12,61,3,900 
or Bb. 18,91,99,300. 
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Two questions hare to be considered in regard to 
these large surpluses. How did these surpluses arise, and 
what use was made of them ? There can be no doubt 
that they are due to the large savings that have accrued 
from a rise in the exchange value of the rupee. The Gov- 
ernment of India having to pay every year nearly 18 
million sterling to meet the expenditure incurred by the 
Secretary of State in London, the equivalent of thisiRCr* 
ling amount has to he raised in rupees in India, and in 
proportion as the rupee falls in value, the number of 
rupees required to make up this equivalent, increases. 
When the rupee was equal to 2 shillings, 180 millions of 
rupees would liave sufficed to meet the demand of 1 8 mil- 
lion sterling ; but when the rupee gradually came down to 
13d. or a little over one shilling, which it did in the year 
1894-95, the Government of India had to raise, by tax- 
ation, to pay up the same 18 millions sterling, nearly 880 
millions of rupees. This enormous increase in the rupee 
revenue which the Government of India thus wanted, 
could be raised only by resorting to additional taxation, 
which the Government of India, in a spirit of undaunted 
courage, piled up on the enduring b!»ck of the people, 
until at last no more pile could be added without serious 
consequences, political and economical. Bankruptcy stared 
Government in the Jskoe. Mr. O’Conor said in so many 
words before the Currency Committee that “ The addi-' 
tional taxation would not have been necessary but for the^ 
fall in exchange-” In 1894-95 the rupee went down to 

G 
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the lowest leveh nearly 13<2., and yet Government man* 
aged in their estimates to make up a surplus of 70 lakhs 
of rupees. Since that year, the currency reform of 1893 
has begun to bear fruit and the exchange value of the rupee 
to rise steadily. In 1896-96 the average rate of exchange 
realised was 13‘G4(f., and the surplus realised was It crores. 
In the next two years, 1896-97 and 1897-98, the aver. 
agnate of exchange was 14-46(Z' and 15 3(Z. respectively ; 
but they were both famine years ; and 1897-98 a costly 
frontier war was added to famine, and both years closed 
with a dihoit But for these extraordinary charges, both 
the years would have closea with substantial surpluses. In 
1898-99 exchange established itself in the neighbourhood of 
16d., the average being lS'98d. and the year closed with a 
balance of 3-96 crores, after providing a crore for military 
expenditions on the frontier. Since, and including that 
year, . our estimates have every year shown a surplus 
Now, the question arises, the additional taxation 7 crores 
having been imposed to meet the expenditure on account 
of low exchange, and, even when the exchange was at the 
lowest level, as it was in the years 1894-96 and 1895-96, 
the Gh)vemment having been able to secure surpluses, 
what need is there, now that exchange has reached the 
high level of 16d. the rupee, for maintaining the same 
level of taxation, which low exchange — and low exchange 
alone — ^rendered necessary in former years ? Since the 
year 1894-96, when the rupee was equal to 13 Id., and a 
surplus of 70 lakhs was realised. Government have been 
able to save on every rupee spent on exchange nearly ^\d.. 
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which for the whole B^oiuo Charges of 18 millions sterling 
yields a total saving of over 3 crores- If only the expen> 
ditnre were reduced to the level of that year, apart from 
other improvements in the receipts and disbursements, 
there would be< under the item of expenditure on exchange 
alone* an annual surplus of 3 crores. It should be re> 
membered that the two years, 189G-97 and 1897-9S, did not 
yield surpluses because of famine and frontier weurs^ut 
normally they would have been years of surplnir It 
follow^JhArefore that either the currency reform of 1893 
might be modified and the rate of exchange fixed at 13d-, 
in which ''ase the evils of an artificially inflated rupee, 
which, in the long run, must prove disastrous to Indian 
producers, would be considerably reduced ; or, on the pre* 
sent basis of exchange, 16d. per rupee, a remission of taxa* 
tion to the extent of nearly three crores a year ought to be 
possible in normal times. Besides this regular savings from 
improved exchange. Government have had within recent 
years many windfalls. The saving in military expendi' 
ture on account of the absence of a part of the Indian 
garrison in foreign countries, improvements in the opium 
revenue and in receipts from Railways, and a few other 
items, have tended to improve*the financial position of 
Government 

What has become of all this excess of money ? Why, 
apart from expenditure due to &mme which has twice 
devastated large portions of the country, and has cost, in 
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the way of direct expenditure on relief, about 12 crores of 
rupees including 1897*98, the rest has been spent on in- 
creased allotments for army services and railways. The ex- 
penditure on armyservices was nearly 14 millions in 1889-90 
and was a little over 15 millions in 1894-95, whereas the 
accounts of the last three years including the current one 
show £\ 5,082.799 ; 1 7,135,300 ; and 17 .604,700. The ex- 
pei^^ure under Bailway Revenue account was, in 1KS9-90, 
12t millions, and in 1894-95 it was 14^ millions. But 
since then the expenditure has steadily increased, and the 
figures under this head during the three years included 
in the last budget, are £17,968,^05; 18,592,400; and 
£19,654,500. Under both these expensive headings, the 
standard of expenditure showed in the accounts of 1894-95, 
has heen exceeded, but if it had nut been exceeded, 
there would have been, .as I have pointed out above, an 
average margin of 5 crores a year, out of which a consider- 
able remission of taxation could have been made. 

Nor has there been any necessity of a particularly 
pressing nature for thus exceeding the standard of 1894-95, 
even at the risk of maintaining the high standard of tax- 
ation, which, during all the years that low exchange was 
driving Government to t)^eir wit’s end, the public were 
assured, was warranted and justified only by the disastrous 
consequences of the vanishing rupee. No serious conse- 
quences would have ensued if the expenditure on Railways 
had been limited to a maximum of 144 millions, and if 
certain portions of military expenditure had been met 



^mTiorrowed fands instead of from onrrent rawnnet, 
6|M the Finance Minister in March last: "It mnst b 
lemembered that India is defraying from revenues thd'^ 
ccitFb of undertaking both re-armament and the reform ^ 
m^tary re-organization in important departments. I be>- 
^ve that this is an undertaking which has not been 
d^tempted by other countries without the assistance of 
leans in some form or other. Even in England, extraordi- 
nary military requirements for fortiAcations and barracks 
^ave been met by loans for short terms of years payable 
by instalments out of revenues. If, profiting by a period of 
political tranquillity, we can accomplish ibis task without 
the raising of a loan and the imposition of a permanent 
burden on future generations, I think we skill be able to 
congratulate ourselves on having done that which even the 
richest nations of Europe have not considered it 
advisable to attempt.” The Hon’ble Mr. Gokbale was quite 
right in protesting strongly against the folly of India 
boasting of financial feats which the richest nations in 
the world have not dared to attempt. Even after all this* 
excessive and unnecessary expenditure, even after 
'performing feats which are beyond the power ^ of 
England or Germany, Government have disposed m a 
total* surplus of nearly 19 crores of rupees during 
the last five years. Such an extraordinary perfosBtanoe 
can be possible, as Mr. Chesney observed in the Nme. 
teenth Century recently, only when more taxes are 'wrong 
from the people than are right, necessary or advisable 



C H A P T E R II. 


Iitind Revenue and Famine. 


I N the elaborate Resolution published some months ago' 
by the Government of India on the land revenue 
system, it is maintained that the theory of half the 
net produce as the standard of assessment is followed and 
that the actual share of Government is less than this 
percentage. 

The Government of India Resolution says : “ It is 
now nearly forty years since the alternative standard of 
half the net produce was introduced in Madras, the reason 
•being that the gross produce standard, while it favoured 
the most fertile, pressed with extreme severity on the 
poorer lands. But even the standard thus adopted has ^ 
not^eeu worked up to in practice. There and elsewhere 
the net produce has been valued at much less than, the 
current money rates, the out-turn per acre produced from 
crop experiments has been notoriously under-estimated, 
and liberal deductions have been made for unprofitable 
<MiRivation, distance from markets, vicissitudes of season, 
80 Idiat the rates in actual use for assessment are consi- 
derably below the nominal share- The truth is, the assess- 
ment of land revenue is subject to so many oomplioated 
and varying conditions that any attempt to reduce it to 
^an exact mathematical proportion either of gross or 
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net prodnoe, would not only be impraotioablei bat wonld 
lead to the placing of bordena npon the ahoulden of the 
people, from which, nnder a less rigid syatem, if sjrmpa* 
thetioally administered, they wenld be exempt.” It is 
added that the inflnehce of the personal equation should 
not be ignored- The settlement officers, it is observed, 
coming into close contact with the people, acquire excep* 
tional sympathy with them and are loth to aggrieve those 
“ among whom they spend some of the most laborious 
years of their life.” 

Now, let us examine this statement in the light of 
practical experience. As for the sympathy of the settle- 
ment officers or of the Local or Supreme Qovernmentrl 
shall leave it alone. I shall proceed to show that the 
principle of the 50 p. c. of not assets, as the instruction to 
settlement officers, holds good in theory, while in practice 
no such principle is followed. Said Sir Louis Mallet in 
1875 : “ In truth, the fifty per cent, of the net produce 
has been a mere paper instruction, a fiction which has had 
very little to do with the actual facts of the administra- 
tion, and in practice the rates levied have often absorbed 
the whole rental, and not unfrequebtly, 1* suspect, en- 
croached on profits also.” Sir George Campbell, in his 
minute on certain proposals made by the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1874, said : “ According to the Govomor, they 
(the Settlement Department) are to be supposed to be 
elaborately carrying out, under explicit instructions from 
home, a system of valuation and assessment on the bans 
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of half net profits ; but practically the rate of asses nnent 
is decided by very different and simpler considerations 
the most important of which is that no cultivator is to 
pay more than he paid before, plus a very small percent- 
age" Avery small percentage, indeed! What a travesty 
of truth ! In the more recent re-settlements of Tanjore 
and Triohinopoly, the increase on the old assessments was 
25 per cent, and 83 per cent, respectively, increases, 
which were really reductions made by Government 
in the original proposals of 45 per cent, and 70 per 
cent, made by the settlement officer, whose sympa- 
thies with the ryots and whose reluctance to aggrieve 
them Lord Curzon so grandiloquently praises. The Dis- 
trict of Malabar is now undergoing a revision of settle- 
ment and the increase proposed for the whole is 80 per 
cent., and in certain Taluks in which the settlement has 
been completed, the increase is, in certain cases, 100 and 
even 200 per cent. Leniency, indeed ! In this connec- 
tion, it may be worth while noting that Mr. R. K. Puckle, 
C. I. E. had obtained the sanction of Government to the 
lands of the Salem district being assessed at rates favourable 
to the ryots. Mr. Goodrich, who was entrusted with the 
duty of introducing the settlement rates, succeeded soon 
after in getting Government to reconsider its decision and 
consent to impose higher rates. Whether Mr. Goodrich 
or Mr. Puckle was right, may be judged from the fact 
that, in the famine of 1876 — 78, the mortality was the 
heaviest in the Salem district, next! after Kumool and 
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Bellary, amonnting to 18*7 per cent, of the popnlalkn* 
The fact is, the Madras Goveromuit has said, in so many 
words, that the reasons for increase at each revision are, 
not the paying capacity of the ryi^Jts, bnt ** the exigenoieB 
of Government ” and “ the re^adjastment of taxation in 
the interests of the general pnbUo.” This latter is a 
fiction pore and simple, because in no single instance in 
recent settlements was the tax reduced on deteriorated 
property to equalise the weight of incidence of the tax on 
the poor and the rich proprietor alike. The first reason is 
the true reason. Far from issuing instmctions in favour 
of leniency, the Supreme Government has given, its sano* 
tion to these large enhancements, and the Local Govern* 
raent’s proposals in regard to Malabar have also been 
sanctioned. The truth is, the Local Government and the 
Supreme Government share the land revenne b^ween 
them, and both are interested in pushing it up. The 
Finance Minister wants to bring up a prosperity budget, 
and the Local (Government wants for its expenses more 
money the Supreme Government would allow in its 
quinquennial contracts. Between the two, the ryot’s last 
pie is squeezed out of him. 

As for the methods adopted in arriving at the net 
assets of the cultivator, which the Resolution puts in such 
roseate colours, far from their effect being lenient, it is 
just the contrary. The calculation of the cost of pcodno* ' 
tion, the estimation of the ont-tum per acre, the dednotifloe 
mfide for unprofitable cultivation, and the oommntatkm 
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the produce mto.inoQey, are all done in a manner which 
proves ruinous to the poorer class of cultivators. In the 
£rst place, as Mr. Dutt points out, the cost of cultivating 
'an acre good land is estimated at Bs. 14, the allowance 
for inferior soil is only Bs. 6 an acre, whereas it is 
notorious that the inferior soil costs more to cultivate 
than good land. A. number of Madras authorities have 
pointed out this unnatural method of estimating the cost 
of cultivation. Moreover, many of the elements of cost 
are cdoulated unfavourably to the ryots ; the estimates 
are inadequate and some omissions are also made. 

Not only are the estimates of the cost of cultivation 
low, but the average produce of the fields is over-estimated. 
If th^produce is over-estimated, and the cost is under- 
estimated, it can be seen how fictitious the Government’s 
half share of the ryot’s asset will be. Under such a system, 
as Sir Louis Mallet observed, the rates levied often 
absorb the whole rental and even encroach on the profits. 
Mr. Digby has in his book opinions communicated to him 
by various Indian gentlemen of Southern India regarding 
this important question. Says the Madras Govern., 
ment : “ These calculations of the produce and expenses 
of cultivation have never been pressed to their full conclu- 
sion and the exact rates employed are much below those 
which the *' half-net produce” principle would justify.” 
But this is flatly denied by experienced and respectable 
Indian gentlemen holding extensive landed peq»rty. 



Dewaa Bahadur Bagoonath Bow, for iuaiaBoei aaya “ Tha 
Oovemmeofe are said to get out half of the net produce 
which is never less than 25 p.o. of the gross. This is only 
in theory, actually they receive cu an average more than 
60 p c. of the gross. On paper it is shown to be between 
26 and 30 per cent, of the gross by over-estimating the 
gross produce." Mr. Bagoonath Bow gives farther parti- 
culars. A village measuring 605 acres of wet land has 
been assessed on the estimated gross produce of ^7 to 
9000 kalams (-12 Madras measures), while it never pro- 
duced mere than 0000 on an average. The yield since the 
years of the re-settlement has been, .fatli 1303, kalaiM 
6,300 : fatli 1,304, kalamt 5,275 ) fatli l,305,A;a2a>/M 6,224 ; 
/tuft 1,306, kalamt 5,S29; fatli 1,307, kalamt 5,760; fatli 
1,308, kalamt 6,108 ; fatli 1,309, kalamt 1,813. Accord- 
ing to the theory and spirit of the Qovernuient or^r, the 
assessment of this village should have been up to kalamt 
1,612 or Bs. 1,674. The hzed assessment is kalamt 2,262 
which raises the percentage to 37." "If there is any 
doubt in this case," adds Mr. Bagoonath Bow, niost em- 
phatically, "1 am prepared to hand over the Village 
to Government, if 1 may bo allowed to draw from the 
Government treasury annually the sum of fixed assess- 
ment perpetually.*' 

Another correspondent of Mr. Digby'i mentions 
the significant fact that in a memorial forwarded td 
Government of which, among, others, SkViBashyam 
lyeniar-^ geotlemani this ooneBpondent very ri^t|y 
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adds, who would never put his signature to any dooumeni 
unless he was satisfied that the fMts were absolutely 
correct — ^was one of the signatories, the cost of cultivation 
was estimated at Bs. 36-8 per acre (not including anything 
for the subsistence of the cultivator and his family) 
whereas the Government estimate is Bs. ll>ll-5 and 
Bs. 10-10-6. It may be added, that the cultivation 
expenses! as calculated by Government, do not include any 
subsistence for the cultivator's family ; nor interest on the 
money sunk by the ryots in the purchase of bullocks, Ssc. 
Nor have the cultivation expenses been regularly made in 
recent settlements. These are now taken to be the same 
as have already been determined in neighbouring settled 
districts. Why not, then, the ryots relinquish their hold- 
ings, it may be asked ? The question is answered by Mr. 
Digb]|a correspondent : — “ The rise in prices since the 
seventies has acted as a providential set-off to the 
iniquitous figures of the Settlement Department." But 
the prices are bound to go down sooner or later nnder 
the operation of the currency reform. 

Lamp Bxvemub Collectioms amp Bbmisbioms. 

Next in importance -to the question of settling the 
equitable principles of periodical' settlements of land 
revenue, is the question of the methods of its collection, 
and its remission and suspension in times of drought and 
scarcity. As I am*not acquainted with tiie practice in other 
parts of India, 1 shall confine myself here ^Mie Madras 



Preridenoj* The if odrM Mail aud reseiltiy (hat the Bowd 
of Bevenoe had oidled for the opinions of certain Ocrileetore 
and others in regard to the improvement of the present 
Systran land revenue oolleotiotdPand of granting suspen- 
sions and remissions in seasons of famine or .severe and 
prolonged scarcity. The latter inquiry, it was added, is 
on account of the recommendation made in tiiis respect 
by the latest Pamine Commissiqn. The former, that 
is, the inquiry as to how the present system of land revnnue 
collections can be improved, is the outcome, perhaps, of the 
requests made by the ryots in more than one place visited 
by Lord Ampthill in his recent tour. No doubt, the 
system is capable of considerable improvement. The 
revenue is collected at present in four monthly insM- 
ments beginning from December, whereas, prior to the 
year 1896, the instalments were eight in some diSMcts, 
while in other districts the number of instalments and the 
months when the instalments were due, were different . 
Now the system of four instalments obtains in all the 
districts of the Presidency, no allowance being made for 
the variety of conditions prevailing, not only in the 
districts, but in the different taluks and even villages of 
each district. There is a difference of opinion regarding 
the number of instalments. In the replies whidi tiie 
Governor made to the addresses he received, heeaqirowod 
bi rnMiif in favour of the existing eyrtem* There were 
objections to the fotaser system ofmght instalmente when 
it prevailed, and it wa84hftrar a dae oonaideratien <rf thMe 
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olijeotioas, that the present system was sabstitaied. Now, 
to go baok to the former system, sufficient .reasons should 
be shown. I am not sure that the taxpayers would like to be 
troubled by demands for eight monl^ in the year succes- 
sively. os that the risks of default would not be greater under 
that system than under the present. If the ryots could 
command the necessary funds, it would be on the whole 
more convepient to thmn to have done with the trouble 
by payment in as few instilments as possible. As a fact, 
however, the ryot’s money-box is never full, and on the 
little that he can command at a time, whether his own or 
borrowed', there are frequent demands of a more or less 
pressing nature, which consume his money and leave him 
helpless when the next instalment is due. Against this 
oontiogency the ryot has to be protected. In this view, 
the spstem of four instalments seems to be better than 
that of eight instalments* As Mr. Alexander Rogers 
observed in a communication to United India in April 
last, if possible a rebate may be given on money paid by 
the ryots in advance of instalments, which is one of the 
most practical means of encouraging habits of thrift* But 
whether four or eight instalments be the system, the main 
principle to be kept in view is to so adjust the dates of 
the demands as to suit the convenience of the ryots. 
They should be called npon to pay exactly at the time 
whmi they can pay most conveniently, with the least loss, 
and without resorting to money-lenders, if possible. The 
Famine CemmtSBion of 1880 laid down that the inetal- 
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mAnis ahoold ooMreq^d i6 the maia firofta tajaed, and 
the dates oa which these crops ordinarily eaibete aMtari^i 
and to the relstiye weight and valne of tire harvests. 
They also pointed out that, where one crop was reserved 
for food and another raised for sale, the larger collections 
should be made on the latter crop, and that time ahouM be 
allowed to the ryots to realise their crops withont undue 
haste so as to avoid tire risk of glutting the markets. Now, 
if the principle recommended above by the Famine Com- 
mission were to be adopted in the fixing of the dates of 
instalments, it is obvious that a uniform system for the 
whole Presidency would not do. Regard murt be had to 
the months when the harvests are reaped in different 
districts and localities ; to the time when the crops raised 
for sale rather than for consumption are reaped ; and to 
the months when the gram markets are not glutted and 
money is not dear. As an able writer in the columns of 
the Madras Mail pointed out last year, the subject should 
be considered on broad and general lines,* but also in its 
bearings on every village separately. Only when this is 
done will the ryot be enabled to carry on his business 
with efficiency, and only then will all the danger of nndne 
pr^nre from land assessments be avoided. 

Then, coming to the second enquiry regarding hAw 
suspensions and remissfons can be granted, there is one 
important pirint which deserves to be carefully consideied, 
and that is, the advisability of granting remissions straff||it 
way off in times of famine and severe and prolonged 
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Boaxeity, instaod of postponing the demands, of which 
d^enttully only a small portion is recovered after a good 
deal of harsh coercion, and the larger portion has to be 
written ofi> This latter system should be adopted very 
sparingly, and should not be adopted at all when there is 
no prospect of a second crop. Mr. Alexander Bogers, 
Mr. S. Thorburn and other experienced Anglo-Indian 
offioers have expressed their disapproval of this system 
of tying a white elephant round the neck of the pauper 
xyoti Arrears are usually recovered from the first bum- 
per crop. When a peasant has lost seed-grain, labour, 
cattle, and owes money for food, it takes, as Mr. 
Thorburn says, not one but several bumper crops to 
put him on his legs again. But hardly does he feel a sensa- 
tion of relief at his bumper crop from the protracted afflic- 
tion that has almost killed him and made him a homeless 
wanderer, when the inexorable demand of the sircar con- 
fronts him and idirows him again in the throes of depres- 
sion and despaSr. No situation can be more sad. What 
is the ryot to do F Is he to retrieve his lost position, rebuild 
his house, replace his dead cattle, and procure the other 
requirements of his occupation, purchase new utensils,— 
is he to do these from the proceeds of his bumper crop, 
or is he to meet the demands of the relentless sirou, not the 
demands of the current year, but Idle arrears of two or 
years during which he was in the hell of a famine ? 
What happened in Bombay during the last famine has 
'haj^ened in other provinces also. Every means of coer- 
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cion was applied in Bombay* to squeeze the last pie of the 
revenue from the ryots, and even after doing so, the 
Government found it neoessaiy to remit nearly a orore of 
arrears- In Madras the same thing happened recently. 
If the original postponements had been substitnted by the 
remissions which had eventually to be granted, the ryots 
would have been saved a good deal of worry and borrowing. 

■A3BICULTUBAL luPBOVEMENT AND GOVERNMENT’S ApATHT. 

We recently read a paragraph in the papers that the 
Government of the United States .have established an 
Insular Bureau of Agriculture in the Philippine Islands, 
in order to remedy the deplorable condition of agriculture 
there, and an accomplished botanist haa been appointed 

^ Since this was written, the Bombay Government have admitted the 
faults of their revenue system and have placed before the Government of India 
a sclieme of reform, according to which, in bad times, assessments will be bus* 
pended or remitted, as the case may be, on the recommendation of the District 
officers, without the invidious process of individual inquiry. The Baq>ended 
amount will be partly or wholly collected in the subsequent year if that be a 
good year. A scale liberally graduated for the different parts of the Presid- 
ency in accordance with the nature of the harvest, has been submitted for the 
consideration of the Supreme Government*' and Lord Northoote has given the 
assurance that “ under no circumstances will debts for assessments be allowed 
to hang indefinitely around the necks of the poorer cultivators." Suspensions 
would be general ; and remissions would be granted, in case the Government of 
India approved of the proposals, to all bona fide agriculturists whose cases 
might require them in the event of the recurrence of bad years. We may add that 
at present there is no system of suspensions and remissions in ordinary years in 
Bombay. The terms of the Famine Code give Collectors ample powers of sus- 
pension in the case of an abnormal f^ure of the harvest causing a total or 
almost total destruction of the crops over a considerable area, and direct that 
such suspension should be eventually followed by an enquiry into each case as 
to the desirability of remission or collection. This discretion, however, vested 
in the Collectors by the terms of the Code, has been taken away by the 
executive orders of the Bombay Government 
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Chief of the Boreaa with headquarter at Manila. In those 
islands, as in India, the methods of cultivation are pri> 
mitive and ineffective ; the ordinary vegetables, notwith* 
standing the fertility of the land, are small and poor, and 
the stock is evidently run out and has to be renewed. 
Many grains which are unknown to the people can un« 
doubtedly be raised. They live chiefly on rice, and raise 
less than they consume. The main object of the Bureau 
is “ to promote the development of the agricultural 
resources of ^ islands,” and it will take charge of and 
conduct the model farms and experiment stations which 
were established in a number of provinces under the 
Spanish rigime. This is what the Government of the 
United States are doing for their new protectorate, the 
Philippine Islands. 

We shall see what the British officials directing the 
Gk>vemment of Egypt are doing or propose to do in that 
country. Mr. W. Willcocks is an Indian Engineer, and 
his services were lent to Egypt soon after the occupation. 
His reputation is now so high that he is regarded as one 
of the most distinguished irrigation Engineers in the 
world. Mr. Willcocks believes that the British rulers of 
that country have already performed memorable feats in 
irrigation, but that these would pale into insignificance 
before the colossal system which would be inaugurated 
within the next few decades. He sees a time when the 
Nile will be controlled from its source to its mouth'. A. 
gigantic series of weirs and dams will supply perennial 





irrigation to the oountry which has been tamed into a 
smiling garden. Great steamers will ran all through the 
year to Khartoum and beyond. Mr. Willcocks pictures to 
himself a very paradise on earth in the cultivated lands 
of Egypt, inhabited by a prosperous and contented pea- 
santry, 50 years hence, f'ifty years hence is a period too 
far ahead, and none can be sure of the most sanguine 
predictions being fulfilled in the beneficial results hoped 
for. In India, only so recently as 25 years ago, the rapid 
construction of railways, it was said, would so cover the 
country with a net-work of comrcrUnications that agri- 
culture would be stimulated, trade would expand, money 
would pour into the pockets of the prodncing classes, and 
famine would once for all disappear from the land. Of 
course, none of these things have happened, and the 
economic condition of the country is now as bad as 
it was at the period when, instead of the 25,000 miles of 
railways now traversing the length and breadth of the 
country, there were no more than 10,000 miles. Though 
irrigation is a more efficient protective measure against 
famine or scarcity than railways, still neither the one 
nor the other is alone enough to blot out poverty from the 
face of the country and plant prosperity in its place. 
India pays away nearly one-third of her total revenues to 
TCn glaiid as her price for the blessings of civilized rule, ' 
and Egypt pays to her foreign oreditora 45 per cent, of 
hen. Eo oountry with this drain of its life-blood can 
possibly prosper. 
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My immediate purpose here, however, is to poiut out 
the contrast between the Government of India and the 
Government of other progressive countries, in their atti- 
tude towards the great agricultural interests. The seri- 
ous attention paid to irrigation works and the large 
sums §pent on them by the Government of Egypt, and 
the comparative neglect of such works in India, form an 
important point of oontrasL- But the Government of 
Egypt, according to Mr. Willoooks, does not mean to be 
satisfied with the building of great dams and weirs to 
regulate the Nile. After doing this, it does not mean to 
sit down and expect the peasant and the landowner 
to do the rest unaided. No passages in the lecture, which 
this Engineer has recently published, are more interesting 
or convey a greater lesson to India than those relating to 
the duties of the Ministry of Agriculture, which Mr. 
Willcooks would see presently firmly established as the 
necessary complement of the Irrigation Department. The 
Agricultural Department will not only establish experi- 
mental farms to deal with manures and me'thods of 
cultivation, but will introduce agricultural banks among 
the village communities. It will have a weather bureau, 
forecasting seasons and weathers and disseminating 
information with the aid of wireless telegraphy. There 
will be a bureau of animal industry improving the breed 
of cattle and “ studying compositions of butter suitable 
for hot countries,” a bureau of plant industry, inko* 
duoing useful fertilisiog insects and destroying harm* 
{ul ones, and a bureau of soils, mapping the . soils of 
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the whole Nile Valley* Forestry, of course, will be con* 
sidered* But what Mr. Willooks lays special stress on, is 
the bureau of foreign products. “Its trained agents will 
he travelling over the whole world, and forwarding to 
Egypt from every quarter of the globe grains and plants 
which give promise of being useful in the Nile Valley.” 
This bureau will introduce labour-saving machines of 
every kind, it will study the world’s market and instruct 
the country in profitable and unprofitable crops. Another 
section of the Agricultural Department will study pisci« 
culture. Finally, the collection of. statistics, which are 
essential to the proper distribution and growth of agri- 
cultural products, will be entrusted to trained experts. In 
a word, says Mr. Willcocks, the Agricultural Ministry 
will be full of courage and initiation, and will look 'with 
a single eye to the wealth of the country, without any 
design on the purses of its inhabitants.; 

How different is all this to what is being done by the 
Qevernment of India ? Very little is being done by the 
State here to add to the ryot’s knowledge of agriculture or 
to protect it from those afflictions due, not to natural 
causes, but to other preventive ones. We shall not refer 
here at length to the Government’s neglect of irrigation 
works. It is clearly its duty to keep them in good order, 
because on them the prosperity of agriculture depends, and 
on their assumed normally good condition are the assess- 
ments based. But when the assessments are levied to the 
last pie, and the irrigation works are in a state of disorder, 
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‘ — appeals to the Pablio Works or Bevenue authorities 
from the ryots ordinarily proving to be of little avail. — ^the 
hardship to the taxpayers may be imagined. But the ryot’s 
misfortnnes do not consist solely in deficient rainfall or in 
neglected irrigation works ; often they are due to 
other evils. In Gujarat and other parts of the Bom- 
bay Presidency, for instance, the evils arising from in- 
sufficient rainfall were aggravated by rats, locusts, grass- 
hoppers and other insects, which continued to ravage 
many districts, and contributed to the unfavourableness 
of the season. Now, it is reasonable to complain that 
Government have made no provision for responsible and 
steady efforts being made to place agriculture above these 
evils. In other countries, as we have seen, large sums of 
money are spent by the State, through a well-organised 
smd thoroughly-equipped Agricultural Department, to 
keep agriculture sufficiently protected against evils of this 
kind. The Hon’ble Mr. Perrazu, at a meeting of the 
Madras Legislative Council, complained that, while in 
small countries like Switzerland large sums weie spent 
for the benefit of agriculture, in India, with more than 200 
millions depending for their subsistance on the produce of 
agriculture, the amount spent was a trifle. The Hon’ble 
Mr. ^lichol8on made the same complaint in the Viceroy’s 
Cotmeil in 1898. Still, the pablio have been kept in a 
state of suspense under promises yet to be Mfilled. 
Not to speak of other countrieB which afford material 
aid to the people in this direction, there is the example 
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sel by the GbTenuneat o{ Beog^ in reepeot ot the sngar 
and Bilk indastries, whioh there is no reason why other 
provincial Qovemments, under the direction of the 
Supreme Oovernment* should not follow. A. recent report 
of the A^oultural Department of Bombay has a aeotion 
headed “ Entomology”; and what is the amount of <'entO' 
mology” the Department did ? Writes the Times of 
India : “ Of what passes for Entomology in the Bombay 
Agricultural Department, the following ia an anthentio 
instance. Rewards at the rate of half-an>anna per eer for 
all locusts destroyed, and of three annas per wr for locust 
eggs, were granted. This may be a very wise administni' 
tive measure, but we fail to see the Entomology of it. We 
mention the matter here to show how insufficiently equip* 
ped our Agricultural Department is in respect of functions 
which, in other great agricultural countries, are considered 
to’ belong legitimately to it.” There are several other ways 
in whioh the Government might render help to the culti- 
vators. The Indian cultivators’ knowledge of agriculture 
as an occupation subject to operations of science -is little. 
The time-honoured mamul is their only guide. In regard 
to the breeding of cattle, variety of crops, the selection of 
seed, manure, the nature of the soil suited to particular 
crops, and in a score of other matters, the ryots’ knowledge 
is primitive. The Government of India is in a position* 
to collect a vast amount of extremely valuable informa- 
tion on all these matters hrom the* publioations issned by 
the Govemments of other countries and from other 


aonices. 
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Ever einoe Lord Mayo’s time, daring the last 30 years, 
the question of an Agricaltaral Bureau beiug established 
at Calcutta, if not in Provincial capitals also, has been 
talked of, and, now and again, whenever the latent 
consciousness of Government regarding agricultural 
interests is galvanised into transient activity, we have 
Conferences, Beports, Besolutions, regrets and promises, — 
all in abundance. But, anon, the subject is dropped, and 
other more powerful interests capture the Government. 
Meanwhile the colossal engine of taxation goes on grind- 
ing the very face of the unfortunate agriculturists. Their 
burden steadily increases ; but their lord, to whom alone 
they can look for help, is absorbed in the consideration of 
more weighty matters, and has no time to pay heed to the 
cries of the humble ryots ! 

Thb Peasant’s Millennium- 
Mr. Thor bum, in his speech at the Famine Union 
Conference, described the establishment of Agricaltaral 
Banks as the ' millennium of the peasant.’ I do not know 
whether it will really be his millennium, or whether the 
Indian peasant will ever experience a millenium in the 
near or remote future. Though, in all countries, agricul- 
ture is the basis of national prosperity, still a nation de- 
pending on that alone can never be prosperous. Agricul- 
ture yields food for the population, but food alone does 
not -complete the physical requirements of man. Com- 
fmdis and luxuries are wanted, and these should be supplied 
by manufacturing industries. This was what the Finance 
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Minister of Bnssia, M. De Witte, meant when he said 
that as long as that country remained a purely agrioul* 
tnral country, it would not get rid of periodical famines 
and general destitution. India is worse than Bussia in 
this respect. We shall never be prosperous so long as 
eight-tenths of our population depend upon agriculture, 
and the rest mainly on cooly work or trivial unproductive 
occupations. The essential condition of India's prosperity 
is that, in addition to the food that her soil yields, she 
should provide herself with her own comforts and luxuries, 
and, by selling to other countries what excess of these she 
may produce, should enjoy the profits and.add them to her 
capital- At present, there is no scope for the labouring classes 
except agriculture, all the labour, which in other countries 
the local manufactures and non>agricultural industries 
afford to the poorer classes, being lost to India on account 
of her raw materials being taken away to foreign countries 
to the great benefit of the capitaliUs and the labouring 
classes of those countries. Until this serious anomaly in 
the economic condition of India is redressed, the millen- 
nium will not arrive either to the peasant or to other 
classes. The present dead level of poverty will not be 
•removed. The establishment of agricultural banks will no 

doubt be a relief to the peasant, because these banks will 

9 
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ttake borrowing less rainoas to him. But they cannot raise 
bim altogether above indebtedneaB, and make him a 
solvent individual- We are not by any means disposed to 
nndervalue the usefulness of those institutions. When 
they are established and prove sucoessful, the peasant will 
find it possible, to some extent, to avert the serfdom to 
which his present indebtedness to the Sowear often 
reduces him. But let us not forget that in Italy and in 
other European countries, where agricultural banks have 
long been established and worked successfully, the pea- 
santry is by no means a contented or prosperous class. 
Because, there, the Government has, in pursuance of 
Imperial ambitions, imposed heavy taxes on the cultivat- 
ing classes, and industries are not in a flourishing condition. 
Thus, while the agricultural banks will afford to the Indian 
ryots a welcome relief, the millennium will not arrive 
until other conditions I have referred to are satisfied. 

PsTTT*HoLDiMas iH India. — ^An Ecomouic Wabnino. 

From the latest issue of a^oultural statistics pub- 
lished by the Goverzunent of India for the years 189&>97 
to 1900-01, we make out the following statement, show- 
ing oextain pwtioulars of small holdings held from Gov- 
evnment under the lyotwari tenure > 
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Snail holdinga Md aapante and diraet for the* yaara 1896-97 and 190(Mtt. 



Assam. 

Bombay. 

Central 

Provinces. 

Madras. 

No. of MtoieB 

1896-97 

1900-01 

740,467 

813,871 

1,127,442 

1,144,825 

81,448 

29,128 

3,198,415 

8,328,468 

Number of holders or 
shareholders 

1896-97 
: 1900-01 


1,127,442 

1,144,325 

25,946 

27,862 

5,5.56.560 

5,900,520 

Gross area ... ^ 

1896-97 

1900-01 

2,498,851 

2,46.8,741 

127,130,046 

27,350,007 

1 

II 

22,911,305 

23,047,118 

Averoft area of each 1 
estate ... | 

[ 1896-97 
[ 1900-01 

.3-37 

302 

24*07 

2.3-9 

!?• 1 
48 

7 

7 

Average assessment j 
of each estate ... | 

[ 1896-97 
[ 190U-01 

6'46 1 

606 j 

t 

28*17 

29*42 

8 

1 

14*2 

14 


• In 1H97-98 it was 41. 

„ 1898-99 „ 46. 

„ 1899-1900 „ 61. 

It will be seen from this table that in the four Pro* 
vinces where the ryotwari tenure prevails, while the gross 
area occupied has but moderately increased in Madras 
and Bombay — and in Assam and Central Provinces, it 
has actually decreased — ,the number of separate estates 
(except in the General Provinces) and the number of 
shareholders in all the Provinces, have increased. The 
average area of each estate has, at the same time, dimi* * 
nished or remained the same, and the Govenunrat assess- 
ment on each estate has increased* or remained undimi- 
nished. Each and every (me of these featoree has its sig* 
nificanoe in the economic eonditioii of the agxksaltanl 
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classes. The popalation having multiplied faster than the 
extension of cultivation has taken placet the pressure on 
the produce of agriculture has increased. In other words, 
the same land has to support more people, who have to be 
content with less nourishment. The number of estates 
having increased and the average area of each estate 
having decreased or remained stationary', cultivation, so 
&r as this change has taken place, cannot be 
carried on with the same efficiency as before, which 
means diminished produce. To this has to be added the 
increase in the assessment in Central Provinces and 
Bombay. 

As a set-ofi against these features showing consider- 
able backsliding of the agricultural condition, there has 
been no corresponding increase, on the whole, in the 
estimated area or in the yield under crops. In the year 
1892-93 the total area of rice cultivation in the three rice- 
growing provinces of Bengal, Madras and Burma, was 
48,358,707 acres. There has since been a good deal of 
vacation, slight increase in the area ; and in the year 
1901-1902, the area was 49,620,326 acres, which was less 
than the area in some of the previous years, namely, in 
1894-95, 1897-98, 1898-99 and 1899-900. As regards the 
total yield, in 1892-93 it was 420,282,625 cwts. This in- 
creased slightly in the succeeding two years ; decreased 
in the next two; increased in the next three years ; 
and decreased again in the years 1900-1901 and 1901- 
1902^ in the last the total yield, under rice, being 
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395,329,247 cwts. Again, in regard to wheat, the 
variation in the extent of cultivation is more un- 
satisfactory. It was 27,033,172 in 1891-92 ; it increased 
in the next Ihree years ; and has decreased since ISOd* 96 ; 
and in the year 19J1-1902 the area of wheat cultiva- 
tion, all wheat-producing provinces taken together, was 
only 23,308,992 acres. The yield shows sinnlar variation, 
which was 6,442,760 tons in 1891-1892 and 6,010,899 
in 1901-1902. Taking the non-food marketable crops, 
it will be tedious to go through Ihe figures. It 
is enough here to state that, in regard to cotton, 
there has been a steady decrease in the area since 
the year 1893-94 and the yield too may be said 
to have shown the same tendency. Linseed also shows 
an unprogressive variation, llapo and mustard, sesamum 
and jute show considerable improvement, while indigo has 
gone down during the last ten years both in the area and 
the yield of the crops. Earthnut and sugarcane have 
gone through unfavourable vicissitudes. We have given 
here a brief summary of these figures, but a detail- 
ed study of them will be found to be .instructive. 
The last ten years have not only been disastrous in the 
provinces which were afflicted by the two severe famines; 
but of the whole Empire the material progress has been 
arrested and pushed back. 

To one serious feature in the statement printed above, 
I wish to draw special attention in this place< It will be 
seen from this statement that, in all the four provinoest 
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the average area of ryotwari estates shovrs a steadily 
deoreasing tendency. 

'Bo far as the Madras Presidency is concerned, 
this tendency is very prononnced. We pointed out 
that the ryotwari holdings in the year 1900-01 con- 
sisted of 8.800,000 in all, of which 2,2.34,000 were 
single, and 10,06,000 were joint holdings. Thirty years ago, 
the total number of holdings was 2,126,000, of which 
1,864,000 were single, and only 262,000 were joint. The 
increase in the number of holdings by more than 50 per 
cent., and the increase in the number of joint holdings by 
nearly 400 per cent., are far in excess of the increase in the 
extent of cultivation or in the growth of population. The 
increase in the extent of cultivation in the Madras Presi- 
dency has been, since the great famine of 1876 — 78, only 
1'98 million acres or about 2 millions. (During the last 
ten years, the increase has been almost nominal). This, 
in itself, is very significant, because the increase in the 
extent of cultivation has been far too short of the in. 
crease in population, which, between the years 1881- 
1901, has increased from 30,827,113, to 38,208,609, or 
nearly 27 per cent. This increase in the population 
must have brought about extreme pressure on 
inferior lands of which the increase in the area fA culti- 
vation must consist. But the extreme sub-division of 
the fields and the increase fourfold, within 30 years, in 
the number of joint holdings, must have led to a deplor. 
able aggravation of the evil. If, in the oaM of the other 
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three provinoes where the ryotwari tenure prevails, similar 
figures can be obtained, their analysis must yield 
instructive results. 

The Madras Mad quoted, some time back, the 
remarks made 28 years ago by the Board of Revenue 
on this question of the continued parcelling out of 
landed property into minute shares. “ The ryotwari sys- 
tem and the Hindu law of inheritance,” the Board 
remarked. “ make the minute sub-division of holdings and 
the existence of joint holdings inevitable. The sub’division 
often proceeds to such an extent that the holder is a man 
of no substance, gaining his livelihood almost entirely by 
day«labour. When misfortune comes, he is ruined at once, 
and his land is sold in arrears.” During these twenty-eight 
years, we have seen how the evil has increased. Over three 
miDions of holdings distributed among an agricultural popu- 
lation of 20 millions is a serious economic situation ) but 
when full one-third of this number of holdings are each 
shared among a number of proprietors, the neglect and 
deterioration that must overtake cultivation ^oan be ima- 
gined. Referring to the average extent of each holding, 
this journal points out that “ it is a serious matter 
for contemplation that these petty holdings average just 
a quarter of an acre of wet and not much more than 2f 
acres of dry land each, whilst more than 40,000 of them 
average not much more than three-quarters of an acre 
each.” "The latter are, of course,’’ it is added, " partly of 
the nature of allotments, and partly small parcels of land 
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not held by the agricultural community ; hut when this 
has been allowed for, as well as the fact that ryots with 
individual holdings often have shares in other joint hold- 
ings' and have a certain amount of inam land also, the 
minute parcellement of the holding remains as a warn- 
mg. 

In Bombay, in the first year of the quinquennium, 
the average area of each estate was 24‘07 acres ; in the 
last 23‘9. This is the average size of the ryotwari holding, 
but as a fact a very largo proportion of these holdings are 
actually less than ten acres in extent. A contraction of 
the smaller holdings spells poverty to the cultivator and 
prospective recruits to famine relief works. In Madras, 
the size of the average holding is 7 acres ; and the in- 
crease in the number of holders between the years com- 
pared was far more than the increase in the number of 
holdings. In Bombay, the state of things seems to be 
equally bad. There are over one million shareholders 
owning the same number of estates. But, dividing the 
number of shareholders or the number of estates amongst 
a rural population of nearly 15 millions, we come to the 
conclusion that each estate or shareholder of about 
23 acres supports more than twelve persons. But 
the shareholder in Bombay, probably in many cases, 
holds his estate jointly with others, although one 
individual’s name might be registered in Government 
books for the payment of the tax. But 23 acres is only 
the average ; as we have remarked above, many estates 
are less than 10 acres in extent. If 10 acres were divided 
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UBong a number of joint-bnlders, there might be haodrode 
of tiiQuaaBids <»f holdinga extremely suiaU, »s BmaU ae ia 
this Frasidenoy. I entirely agree with the Tiine$ of India 
in its opinioif that “ the iuiproTement of agrioolturei as 
well as of theeoadition of the agricultural classes, requires 
that this tendency to divide laud into infinitesimal 
parcels should be checked*” 

Small Fabmimo. 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion among 
Western economists as regards the respective merits of 
large and small farming, there can be no doubt that in 
India small farming is being carried, as is shown above, 
to a dangerous extreme, and that it already constitutes a 
serious warning. We have pointed out how the average 
extent of a single estate held under ryotwari tenure hardly 
exceeds five acres, and at the bottom of the agricultural 
order of the population it is much smaller. The 
Hindu law of equal inheritance, the esteem in 
which the occupation of agriculture is held by the 
people, the absence of other occupations, the com- 
paratively stationary state of the wages, the qoint family 
system, and compulsory marriage — all tend towards this 
deplorable result. While the law of equal inheritance has 
produced in India the same result as it has produced in 
France, the oounteranting forces that operate in France 
are absent in this country. As in the Highlands of 3oot- 
land and in Ire]and*here, too, land has been divided nntil 
the plots are too small to support a family* The small 

10 
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farmer in India is a man of no substance; if the season it 
good, he oultivates the field and pays the tax to Govern* 
ment ; if it is adverse, be relinquishes the holding and 
resorts to daily labour. 

The condition of the small farmer is indeed precari* 
ocs under ordinary circumstance i, and, in some places, as 
in Southerland, where the crofters are fairly well off, the 
extreme deterioration of the peasants has to be prevented 
by a strict role against sub-division of holdings. A.s a 
rule, the farmer experiences groat difficulty in making an 
average income over a term of years. As it happens m 
India, seasons and prices fluctuate, man and beast 
are exposed to the danger Of epidemics, blights and 
plagues of various kinds occur, and the small culti- 
vator cannot hope, as Professor Nicholson points out, 
that every year will provide for itself even a necessary 
minimum of subsistence. As we have already said, the 
Indian farmer sinks to the condition of the day-labourer, 
and rarely looks to his land as his chief source of subsis- 
tence- This last is the bane of small farming in this 
country. The well>known saying of Young does not hold 
good here: ** Give a man the secure possession of a 
bleak rook, and he will turn it into a garden.” « The 
magic of property turns sand into gold.”* These feats may 
be accomplished by the peasant in Flanders or Belgium •, 
blit the Indian farmer is dead to all such charms of pro- 
perty. 

The field he cultivates is practically his property, 
and until, at all events, the time for the next revision of 
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levenae set 1 ieja 6 nt vines, the improvements he effMts 
will not be taxed by me landlord — in India, by the State. 
Still the quality of human nature referred to by Young is 
not developed here. It is true that the Indian peasant 
has to contend against unfavourable natural conditions. 
The greatest need of agriculture is water* and for this he 
has to depend on the rains from heaven, which are noto- 
riously uncertain. Inmost places, however, this want can be 
snpplied by artificial irrigation by means of tanks tmd wells, 
so that wherever this method of irrigation is |ltrao- 
ticable, the question is one of capital. But. the Indian 
peasant is a well-known pauper Far from being able to 
invest capital in the improvement of his property, 
he is in a state of chronic indebtedness, which paralyses 
all his interest in the improvement of his income. How 
far the relation of cause and effect can be traced between 
this'^ want of capital, this state of continued indebtedness, 
of the peasant on the one hand, and his utter apathy 
and lack of zeal in the improvement of his proper, 
ty, on the other, it is perhaps ^ain to attempt to 
determine. The only capital of the Indiap farmer is 
his labour and the labour of his family, and what 
a lrill and knowledge he has inherited ; and though he 
might be expected to turn this to his greatest benefit, 
he does not do so. “With regard to labour,” says Professor 
Nicholson, “ it is plain that the small farmers <oannot 
inakn an adjustment of work aoeofdiug to capacity so 
as to fill up the time in the best manner or to .the same 
degree asthe large fanners. It is al80,pl<un that 4 iey are 



ttoi likely to have the nune aoientifl^skill, pv what k the 
next beat Idling^ to have the oommand of it. Nor ate they 
likfely to make experimeirte or follow a new lead readily* 
In faet, the one great advantage that the small farmer, 
&s a rule, posMseee is inherited and empirical skill, which, 
however usefnl under conditioDs fixed by onstom, may, 
whenlocmditiocis are changing, prove an obstacle in the way 
of improveipent. The devotion to labour, the ardour in 
oultivathig to the utaaost, and the proverbial thrift of 
peaeant proprietors, have also their darir side.'! In India, 
these seem to have only one side,— 'the dark side. In the 
controversy that has recently gone on regarding the 
light or heavy incidence of the State’s share in the 
produce of the land, Mr* Dutt and others have con- 
tended that the proportionately higher cost of cnlti* 
vation of the poor soil in comparison with that 
of the rich soil, is not taken into ccmsideration by Govern* 
ment in estimating the net profit of the peasant. The 
officials, on the other hand,‘'have maintained that it is the 
practice in this country to devote less capital and less 
labour to the cultivation of the inferior land. Whereas 
when the land is fertile and likely to give substantial yield, 
greater care and expense are bestowed on its cultivation. 

The climate and the quality of the soil are the 
natural conditions of cultivation ; while capital and the 
rate of profit are the social ones. If the former are un- 
favoorabteto the Indian, farmer, the latter, under pre- 
sent droumstances, are no leas nnfavokmble. Small 
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fanning doea not, require the same amovni of 

oapital as large farming ; bat if the small farmers were 
solvent and acoamalate oapital, the amalgamation of small 
estates into large ones would be possible. This seems to 
be taking place in France, the country, par exc^Uence-t of 
peasant proprietors. English writers do not take a favour- 
able view of the results of the system of small holdings in 
France, and Professor Nicholson has no doubt that, in 
general, the British agricultural labourer is better off 
than the French peasant owner. But other aeeomits 
present a different picture. Aooording to a well-known 
writer on agricultural economies,* the greatest inor^|8e 
in the area under wheat cultivation in France is due to 
those peasant families which themselves cultivate the 
land they own. Since the end Of the|eighteenth century, 
they have nearly doubled the area under wheat 
as ^ well as the returns from each acret so as 
to inorease almost fourfold the amount of. wheat 
grown in France. The French peasant is, so far 
as self*restraint is oonoerned, a person entirely 
different from the Indian farmer. While the Indian 
hunner, whatever his present ooaditimi or future prospeot, 
will marry and add to the family, the French peasant is 
most uudous not to bring into existence more lives than 
can be fed or started in life decently according to his 
standard. The population of France has, daring the last 
one hundred years, increased only by 41 per cent., whereas 
the inorease of wheat crop has been neariy 400 per cent. 
There, too, agrionlture has been hampered, within the 

« Bee note p 80. 
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period mentioned, by varioas obstac^p-^tazation, military 
service, poverty of the peasantry, and, even np to 1884, 
a severe prohibition of all sorts of association among the 
peasants. What, then, makes the French peasant so 
prosperous, whereas the Indian is for ever a child of 
misery ? The chief cause is. indeed, the habit of thrift 
and self-restraint carefully pursued by the former. 

As a fact, however, the Indian agricultural classes do 
not multiply very fast. Both of ‘Malthus's two sets of 
causes are in operation in this country, the preventive 
and positive causes, or causes which diminish the birth- 
rate and those which increase the* death-rate. Low 
economic condition, such as has prevailed in India 
during the last decade, and emigration to foreign coun- 
tries or to distant parts of India itself, such as has almost 
completely checked the growth of population in the dis- 
trict of Tanjore, diminish the birth-rate. Famine, too. has 
this preventive effect. In other countries from which 
famine- has been banished, positive checks to the growth 
of population arise from the laws of nature, as for example, 
-the inclemency of the seasons or the ezhanstion of natural 
resources. Other checks arise from wars, life in over- 
crowded cities, and excesses In India, in addition to 
some of these, there is the great check provided by 
famine, which, during the last ten yeai;s, out short the 
growth of the population by so many as 19 millions of 
souls. As the result of these preventive and positive 
oheoks, the growth of population in India is much more 
moderate than in many other countries in the world. 
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In India, «nlti\tt<iion does not pafy. This is % 
very important fact. In Western conatties, agrioultnre 
is to a large extent carried on as a commercial bnsiness. 
In England, amateur farming is said to be increasing. Large 
farms are cultivated for the sake of the profit on the 
capital invested. But, in this country, by far the bulk of 
the occupation of cultivation is prompted by- no such com- 
mercial spirit. It is pursued almost exclusively as a means 
of subsistence, and the gratification of certain domestic 
luxuries is the only profit which the larger class of farmers 
expect. The smaller- farmer, here as well as elsewh[||e, 
looks to the employment of Iiis own labour and that of 
his family. Accordingly, when inferior soils are the' only 
ones available for cultivation, as is the case in India, no 
profit is expected, but only a reasonable remuneration for 
labour. When, therefore, wages in other employments are 
better than in agriculture, it operates as a motive 
prejudicial to small farming. As a fact, wages in towns 
are often higher than wages on the village farms, and 
t&e former are not subject to the uncertainties of the 
latter. Employment in towns gives the labourer wages 
throughout the year, whereas cultivation occupies the 
farmer oqly for a few months. It is true that- he 
spends the months, when there is no field work, in work- 
ing for wa^es in towns. But, although Indtans have an 
unique liking for the work o£ farming and for village 
life, still the old conditions of life both in towns and vil- 
lages are changing, and when once the farther acquires a 
liking for town life, he does not care to devote himself too 
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much to the oaitiTation of his small hoIdiag> Ijesa heavy 
taxation by the State wUl make petty farming more pay* 
ing. It is a questionable form of the exercise of ruling 
power to tax, as the Government of India tax, the' wages 
of the physical labour of the poorer classes who, in India, 
while enjoying the least of the good things of the world, 
pay most to the State in order that a multitude of office- 
holders, professimial men and the rest of the wealth-con- 
suming classes, may sport on the lap of opulence and 
luxury* 

m The soil of Belgium supplicn will) home-grown food no less than 490 
UinabitanU per equate mile and there remains something for export — no less 
than £1,000,1)00 worth of agricultural produce being exportra every year to Great 
Britain Besides, it must not be forgotten that Belgium is a manufacturing 
country which exports home-made goods to the value of £9 per head of population 
(£56,OOO^M)0, on the average, in 1886 — 92), while the total exports from the 
United Kingdom attain only £6 7«. per inhabitant. As to separate parts of 
the BelgimB territory, the small and naturally unfertile province of West Flan- 
ders not only mws the food of iU 5H0 inhabitants on the square mile, but 
exporis agrikutural produce to the value of 26«. per head of its population. And 
yet no one can read Ijiveleyo’s masterly work without coming to the oondusiou 
that -Flemish agriculture would have realised still better results were it not 
hfuupered in its gi^wth by the ste^y and heavy increase of rent. In the fMc 
of the rent being inoreasod each nine years, many farmers have lately abstain- 
ed from farther improvements o « While we are bi> often told that 
wheat-growing dMs not pay, and England consequently reduces fram year^ 
year the area of its wheat fields, the French peasants steadily inorease the area 
under wheat, and the greatest increase is due to those peasant families which 
thamselveaoiimvate the land they own. Since the end of the last century toy 
have nearly doubled both the area under wheat as well as the returns from 
eaoh aore, soaa to inorease almost fourfold.the amount of wheat grown in Fraaoe. 
At the same time the population has only increased by 41 per cent., so that the 
ratio of increase of the wheat crop has been six times greater the ratio of 
increase of population, although a^iculturo has been hampered aU ^e time by 
a series of aeiioBs obstaeles-^taxation, military service, poverty of the peasan- 
try, and even, im to 1HH4, a severe prohibition of all sorts of association among 
m peaaaais. It must also be remarked that, during the same hnndn^ years 
and even within the last fifty years, market gardening, fruit oiutiire, andcoltore 
te industrial purpoeea have immensely developed in Frence, so that there 
would be no exaggeration in saying that the Fsendi obtain now at UHMit six or 
seven times mere than they obtraed a hundred years ago. The means of 
existeim” drawn from the aoil have thus grown about fifteen tlpes qnieker 
than ine pwnlation— Pitnec KropotkifC§ •*Ft 0 {ds, JFncfonei, tmd Work- 
riUyii."— <TAc SMpatmonitQ 



CHAPTBB III. 


Indvatrlal Ponulta— A Ppellmlnary Sonraj Nmmsmst. 

I N one of our Congress Resolutions, we prayed Govehi* 
mentfor the appointment of a Commission to inqniiU 
into the present industrial condition of the country. 
We did this in accordance with the recommendation of 
the Famine Commission of In their opinion, the 

root of much of the poverty of the people of India and 
of the risks to which they are exposed in seasons of 
sotiroity, lies in the unfortunate circnmstanoe that 
agriooltare forms almost the sole occupation of the mass 
‘jllf the population, and no remedy for present evils will 
be complete which does not include the introduction of 
a diversity of occupations, through which the surplus' 
population may be drawn from agricultural pursuits, and 
led to find their means of subsistence in manufactures 
jj^r some such support. 

In 187|2. Dr. Forbes Watson, of the India Museum, . 
^vooated the undertaking of an industrial, survey of India 
^iry Goveminent. In a pamphlet* lie published ih that 
‘^ear. he directed attention to the want of a reaU 7 exihanst* 
fve mid systematic knowledge of the various prodhcts of * 
in thmr new and in their manufactured eoniUtion. 



^ There are certainly abundant materials for a general 
l^perficial knowledge of Indian products, but in order to 
^render such knowledge really useful and applicable to 
trade and industry! much more precise and comprehen- 
sive informsM^ion is required. Each kind of produce must 
be aoouratefy described, the different varieties and species 
distinguished, the places and the methods of production 
ascertained, the commercial and industrial value investi- 
gated, and the question of supply and utilization discussed 
And when all this is accomplished, provision must be made 
for rendering the knowledge easily accessible and available 
for immediate reference, not only by Government 
authorities, but by agriculturalists, manufacturers and 
men of business generally." 

Two MAIN OOUBSES : !■ AoBICUIiTUBAL EDUCATION. 

At an International Congress on Technical Eduoa' 
tion, heldin London in June 1897, Mr. C. A. Baines, 
C. B. I., read a paper on Technical Education in India^ 
and there he observed : In the course of time, there 
must inevitably be forced on the people the recognition 
of a fact which is even now apparent in one or two tracts 
in India, namely, that the pressure of an increasing popula- 
tion has been hitherto thrown entirely on the soil, that in 
most parts of the country the most fertile lands have been 
brought under the plough, and that, in India, the limits of 
remuoerative cultivation under the existing conditions 
' have been nearly reached. Further Extension beoomin||| 
impossible, recourse must be bad to one of two alternative^ 



Ekker an oatiet for the aarpla8>p(^alaliioa nraat biS foan4 in 
scnne indoatries other than«griotilture, or, by what ia known 
aa intenaifying the cultivation by the application of the> 
teaohinga of acienoe, two bladea of oorn must be made to 
grow where only one grew before.” Since Mr. Bainea wrote 
thuB, the aeverefaminea that have devastated the oountiy 
have Brought home to the minds of the people this grim an^ 
melancholy tfuth, and there is now no doubt in the mind 
of any intelligent person in this country that to eontinae 
in the present eoonomio state, means death, disease and 
destitution to the people, and tiiat the only means of 
escaping from these is for them to strike andadvanoe along’ 
new paths where abundant wealth can be madb* *I do 
not know why Mr. Baines says that either of the two 
courses must be adopted. Not either,' but both should 
be , adopted, because one is not antagonistio to the 
other. But in either of the courses and in both of them, 
the key to success is to be found in the wteady 
diffusion of a well-devised and well-organised system 
of technical education. I have already cpoken of the 
supreme necessity of establishing a central agrioultural , 
bureau in Calcutta, with provincial bureaios in differeiitr 
parts of the country. The most important subjeots to 
which the attention of these bureaus will have to be direct- 
ed ate : the nature of the soil ; the best means cd irrigation 
or dramage when neoesswy ; tiie enrichment of tiie re- 
newrdofthe fertility of the soil by tbb application of proper 
manmes at the rotation of crops ; the implemeiitai faesB 
tdaftod for tillage and foe the gathering of the orape with 
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effioienc j economy ; and the crops which can be most 

adTantegeotisly produced to answer the special require- 
ments oi the ryot’s position and with respect to the nature of 
the Soil and climate; the feed ing of live-stock, dairy produce, 
and market facilities for the disposal of his {Hroduots. The 
vast improvements which recent discoveries in chemistry 
end physiology have introduced into agriculture, have lifted 
it firmn the position of a merely manual art, and conferred 
upon it the dignity of a science. It is no longer a pursuit in 
which the humble villager or ease-loving investor engages 
for a livelihood or profit. Koyalty, the nobility, and men of 
wealth now take to farming, as well as the professional agri- 
cttltlfrist, and take pride in exhibiting the products of their 
farms* AgricultUlre is now a scientific occupation, and not 
merely ekperimental husbandry. Chemical and geologi- 
cal knowledge are essential to success, and the most 
ingenious mechanical appliances, as well as steam power, 
Me habitttdly employed. Bide by side with these scienti- 
fio and highly intensive methods of farming — methods 
vAich are improved and modified every day^ — we in this 
coUhtty adhere to methods which are centuries tdd and 
whidi neither feed the soil as it ought to be fed, norextort 
from ’it as much wealth as it is posaihle to make it jrield. 

11. — NwC^UOOlfTOiUU. EnCOAVIOH. 

> fiat the miUmniitim win not dawn while agrioultiire, 
bMfeVpt -advanced its devdi^ment may be, continBee 
afeMtat the sole occepation of the pet^lfr It ia baoom- 
iik|l elvloiis eVeiy day that India’s material prosperity' 



is involTed in her industrial condition. ' The 
great problem is, how India’s agrioultond prodnoe 
oan be kept within her own limits for tile noarishment 
(A her own people, how her raw materials without 
being exported to foreign countries can be converted into 
manufactured goods in order that her industry may 
supply her own comforts and luxuries, and how by these 
means the ever-growing tide of foreign imports might be 
stemmedi and how India’s economic drain, the drain of 
her veiy life-blood, might be arrested. I am in entire 
accord with Sir M. Bhownaggree, .who has done valu- 
able service to this country by his constant agitation 
of this question in and outside the House of Commons. 
It is obvious that India’s exports of agricultural produce 
arc not exports of her surplus stock. If the wheat and 
rice that are exported were to remain in India, the poorer 
classes who now consume less than two pounds of flour 
per day, might be able to get 2^ pounds. If oUr oil Seeds 
would remain in our country, cultivation would be made 
more efiioient and our cattle would be bqttor fed. If oar 
cotton, wool, dying materials, hides and skins, bones, and 
a score of other raw materials, now sent' abroad, ooald be 
kept in the country, they would fOmitii openings to our. 
oWn capital and to our own labour. We deprive ourselves of 
all these advantages tinder the present condition of things, 
and are content to be an ander-fed people entirely 
dependeiit on aliens for all our articles of comfort and 
loxnryand of daily domestic use. This is a most sbnormal 
state, and oMaina in no otiier oonnti^ in the worldk . 



I propose, in this place, to quote largely from a re* 
markablyable paper which Sir M. Bhownaggree road 
at the International Congress on Technical Education, 
to which I have already referred- Not that his ideas are 
particularly new or original ; I have myself ventilated 
them on numerous occasions in the press and on the 
platform- But the reader will pertainly be glad to know 
that one of our countrymen in Sir M. Bhownaggree's posi- 
tion holds on this most important question views which are 
perfectly sound from a scientific point of view and which 
are calculated to advance our most vital interests- Sir 
M> Bhownaggree in his paper analyses the domestic wants 
of our poorer classes and those above them, and points 
out how largely these wants are supplied by imports from 
foreign countries. 

• What do the FEoriiE use eveby day ? 

“ What do these poorer classes use every day ? Take 
the humblest household first- You will find there metal 
pots and pans for cooking purposes, keroidne or mineral 
oil and matches for light, cotton, bone, or metal buttons, 
pins, hooks and eyes, needles and thread, which enter 
into the preparation of the family garments of rough 
native-made fabrics. Then there are tacks and nails, 
twine and string, a hammer and other tools in many 
houses. All these articles, every one of them, are of foreign 
make. 

Peering into another household, a stage or two 
upraised in the social scale, you find nearly all the 
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attioles oomttion to the daily use of a European woxk^ 
ing nHm, most of the culinary utensils, lamps, candle^ 
soap, paper, ink, pen, pencil, not a single one of which 
is made in India. This house is painted with colour 
or washes of foreign composition, the wood -work of 
it is varnished with foreign varnish, the occupimt's 
clothes are of European manufacture. One degree highw 
again, and four-fifths of the articles in the domicile Of a 
peon, a petty schoolmaster or a clerk, and on his own 
person and his wife’s and children’s persons, are of foreign 

make. Then come the household of the middle class, of 
the successful and comforteble tradesman, the merchant 
and the professional man. There, and, in a still greater 
degree, in the mansions of millionaires and the palaces pf 
princes the predominating proportion of articles are all of 
foreign manufacture. I try hard to recall to my mind 
what particular article I should find of Indian workman- 
ship in places like these last, and I do hot see any of 
that description, from the kitchen and stable to the 
drawing-room and the hall. Some critics, who do not fall 
in with my views, might point to the furniture. 
That would make a somewhat important exception 
if I viewed this considerable part of a household 
as a superficial observer would ; but then he does 

not remember that, save in the simplest and crudest class 

•* 

of furniture, a good proportion of vfhat is known as local 
furniture is. not native-made at all. The tpdngs of a 
coach or duur, the lining, the buttops, the threads, the ‘ 
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lunges of a oupboard or box, the screws, the nails, ^ 
locks, the very tools with which these are put together 
aid formed into shape are all made abroad. So that 
what remains is the wood and the labour* That even 
these eontribute their due proportion of profit to the Native 
worker, I doubt* English firms and European employers in 
very many instances control the production of the raw 
material and the labor, aqd very appropriately take the 
profit of it, the Native’s gain being the bare living wages 
of his daily toil." 

A mSUAL TAIiB OF THE DBAIN* 

Sir M. Bhownaggree then briefly enumerates some 
of toe chief varieties of raw material which are produced 
abundantly in the country and which admit of manipu- 
lation in toe places of their growth. These are : coffee, 
coir, cotton, drugs, dyes, fibres, grain and pulse ; gums 
and resins ; hemp, hides and skins ; horns, ivory, jate, 
lac, precious stones,' seeds, silk, spices, sugarcane, 
tobacco, tea, timber, and wool. This is by no means a 
complete list, but it contains a few items which show 
hot? far — owing to want of ordinary enterprise and the 
almost entire absence of skilled labour of the most com- 
mon sort, both of which would result from technical 
instruction, — India fails to derive the benefit of the rich 
stores that nature has bestowed on her with a lavish hand. 
** The exports and imports, which can be quoted in reflect 
of every article of the raw produce of India which admits 
' of skHled labour, tell the dismal tale of the draiit, from pre« 



ventible oauses> of her natnral resoaroes to make the wealth 
of other oooiitries< The wool aad skins, the hides and 
molasses, and nearly all such articles as are paoked 
away from India, year after year, — to be imported again 
after undergoing manipulation by foreign operatives — 
would, with the application of a little skilled labour on 
the spot, offer to millions of her poorest inhabitants the 
means of subsistence. It would save her, besides, all 
that large amount of money which is represented by 
freight, by office and middlemen’s charges, and by the 
difference of exchange, which all goes out of her pocket 
by the time these articles travel back to her markets and 
shops in a refined form, or in the shape of articles pre« 
pared abroad ready for use by her people. Instead of her 
keeping as much of this raw material at home as she 
requires for the manufacture of such articles, and sending 
out the surplus, either ready manufactured for sale abroad, 
or at as late a stage of preparation as mere ordinary 
skilled workmanship would admit of, she chucks it aWay 
in bulk and thus furnishes the means of livelihood to 
millions of foreigners, while her own children* are famish- 
ing at home. 

'< Nor is this the case in respect of such articles only 
as require for their manufacture any particular skill ot 
aptitude Triiioh is asyet unknown to ^em. Tea, coffee and 
tobacco, for instanoe, do not require any very intricate 
operation before they are ready for consumptioo. Indeed, 
all the labor they require is exclusively put upon them 
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to^y by the Indian labourer and workman. And yet it 
is not the Native of India that takes the profit on them. 
It is the European planter and the tobacco and cigar 
maker, who is from his boyhood apprenticed in those 
lines and brings to his work the knowledge and enterprise 
which are the natural outcome of his training, who 
pockets the large surplus of gains after the Indian has had 
his hire. Q-o through the list of tea and coffee plantations, 
of tobacco factories, of tanneries, iron and brass found* 
ries, and breweries, oil and fiour and bone-crushing 
faotoriesy woollen and silk mills, and you will find 
that the proprietor or master or employer who, of 
course, takes all the remainder of the income after 
the workmen and establishments are paid, in a large 
number of them is not the Native of India. This 
little enumeration engrosses nearly all of what are called 
large industries ; and alas ! how^mean and insignificant, 
how utterly microscopic are the variety and extent of 
them compared to the huge population of the country and 
in jelation to the quantity of articles they consume ! The 
wants of India are numerous and various enough to afford 
scope for the consumption of all these house-made articles ; 
all that is required is enterprise and skill. Without skill, 
there cannot be the necessary impulse for venture ; and for 
the attainment of skill, the help and guidance of technical 
education is indispensable, 



Epfobts made fob the fibbt time* 

“ The workshops of railways and of some of the 
private factories, and laboratories in a few colleges, used 
to be the only openings for the Indian youth to obtain a 
rudimentary knowledge of mechanics and chemistry, until 
about ten years ago, when for the first time efforts were 
made in Madras and Bombay to start technical institu- 
tions, The scheme of the former has mostly remained 
on paper, and for some reason Madras has been unable to 
begin the actual work of instructions. The Bombay pro- 
ject was lucky in having for its guide an educationist of 
varied experience and Continental reputation in the 
person of the Crovernor of the Presidency, Lord Beay, who 
gave it a sound working committee of business-men, and 
a secretary who was himself trained in some of the best 
English industrial centres as a Mechanical Engineer. 
In this gentleman, the Honorable N. N. Wadia, c.i e., 
was combined with great technical knowledge a large 
acquaintance with the wants of the country and the 
chraoteristics of her people. Those qualities enabled him, 
with the help of efficient teachers obtained from Europe, 
to organize a system of instruction in such departments 
of industry as were most in vogue in .Bombay, the result 
of which has amply proved the utility of the institution 
even in the few years it has been in existence. Lord 
Harris, who succeeded Lord Beay, took a lively interest 
in the growth of the institate ; the pupils who started in 
and were' diplomaed by it obtained luorative mtuatioDs in 
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the local miUs and factories, and, altogether, from a com. 
bination of various favourable causes, the Victoria Techni- 
cal Institute has been enabled to plant its foot firmly on 
the soil of Bombay ” 

Yeby little h\b beek done. 

Buti on the whole, in the way of imparting technical 
instruction, very little has been done. On the other hand. 
Sir M. Bhownaggree remarks, in terms of indignant elo- 
quence, “ the omission of that teaching has already 
resulted in such an amount of mischief and misery to the 
land, has so retarded her development, nay, so grievously 
stunted her resources, so impoverished her people, and so 
dwarfed all those energies that go to make a country 
prosperous and po>Verful, that I thought 1 would best 
make out a case for a' speedy and vigorous effort in future 
to repair that serious omission in the past by delineating 
the evils which it has produced and is over increasingly 
producing in the present." 

How, then, is this serious omission to be repaired ? 
It can be repaired only by proceeding along the path of 
other countries which have already acquired pre-emi- 
nence among the countries of the world in industry and 
commerce. Within the last ten years, only one technical 
institution worth the name has been established through- 
otllTndia, the Victoria Technical Institute, in Bombay. 
Sir M. Bhownaggree visited this institution in January 
1897^ and his impressions of the work done there and of 
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its future capacity for useful work, he has recorded as 
follows : 


A VISIT TO VlCTOBU TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 

“ I had the privilege of visiting it last January, and 
I rejoiced to find some of my pet beliefs with regard to 
the aptitudb of the Indian youth to work with as deft a 
hand and as artistic a faculty as the skilled European 
artizan — given the same training and the same oppor- 
tunities — realized, especially when I saiy in a newly- 
created department sign-boards and household utensils in 
enamelled metal prepared by the students Hardware 
and cutlery imports in India in 1895.96 were valued at 
lis. 1,422,583, and roughly estimating the price of the des- 
cription of articles in hardware, which I saw manufactured 
in the Victoria Technical Institute, at considerably lower 
than a third of that amount, here is an illustration of 
how Rs. 400,000 might at once be kept every year in 
India, which has hitherto gone out of the country on just 
one common item of import. Mapy other such results of 
the efficiency of the teachers and the diligenoe and capa- 
city of the students were shown to me in this excellent 
institution, which I cannot attempt ’ to describe in detail. 
But I came away from it firmer in. my conviction that 
technical instruction was the only means by which India 
could be saved from her poverty, helplessness and degra- 
dation, and sad with the thought that such a feasible 
mode of securing the country's welfare should have been 
so long delayed by her Government, and so utterly neg- 
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lected by her people, — for I am told that there is even 
now only one establishment of its kind in all the contin* 
ent, and that, with this exception, the only opening for 
the coming generation of men to train itself in industrial 
pursuits, is the narrow door by which occasionally a youth 
here and there might get by favour into a railway or pri- 
vate workshop to obtain a smattering of mechanical 
knowledge.” 

Other Institutes. 

Why this should be so in this unfortunate country, 
while in other countries the State spends crores of money 
on this object, nobody can say. Private efforts can, no 
doubt, do much, as is shown by the patriotic benevolence of 
Mr. J Tata, whose name has become a household word 
throughout India. My enthusiastic friend, Professor Gajjur 
of Bombay — to whose high scientiffc knowledge that 
city owes the redemption of the statue of her late 
Majesty from hopeless disfigurement by the villanous act 
of a maniac, — with 40,000 rupees, is able to work a fully- 
equipped and furnished laboratory, train young men and 
turn out results which have won public approbation. 
Another technical school has been established at Ahme- 
dabad with the help of the munificent bequest of the 
late Rambootlal Chotalal. Here and there, similar 
efforts on a cpmparatively small scale are being made. 
Bat these are merely ripples in the vast expanse of a 
stagnant sea, which yields no treasure a^ndinwhichno life 
grows It is too much the &shion now-a-days to blame the 
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people for making no efforts of their own. But no states- 
man who is not a vain deluded dreamer, thinks it possible 
to lift up a whole nation from a state of industrial prostra- 
tion and general impoverishment to a state of industrial 
prosperity, by leaving the task entirely to private efforts. 

Tus AMBITION OF OTHEB COUNTBISS. 

At the present moment, the industrial and commeroiid 
education of the people, in a more thorough and practical 
manner than at present, is engaging the most serious atten- 
tion of many countries. Great Britain herself is extremely 
anxious about it. Canada does very well in regard to her 
agriculture ; but there are in that country other natural re- 
sources, which are lying hidden deep in the bowels of the 
earth or slumbering on its surface, and which await the 
application, to quote the words of a recent writer, Otto J. 
Elotz, of the highest scientific skill and experience in 
their development. “ We have spoken," he writes, “ of 
the value of technical education, more particularly with 
reference to our artizans and mechanics ; but there is 
another and a higher field, that of research anid discovery, 
which needs cultivation. Little or nothing therein has 
been done in Canada ; we have been content, or, for 
want of funds, have been obliged to be content, with 
utilising soienti^o knowledge from outside sources, instead 
of having laboratories of our own, to disclose some of the 
secrets of nature and science for the benefit of man. We 
should be able to produce technolo|[ists capable of taking 
charge of large industrial works, n^ere now foreigners are 
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employed* and capable of directing capital to the creation 
of new indnstries.” 

Such is the ambition of other countries. Why should 
not India, whose natural resources and whose physical 
and social conditions are in no way unfavourable to her 
prosperity, cherish the same ambition and strive after 
its fulfilment? What did Professor Ramsay say, at 
Bombay, when he was leaving for England after a pro- 
trsicted tour in India in connection with Mr Tata’s educa 
tional enterprise ? 

Wbat Fbofessob Ramsay bays. 

« One of the most important problems for India,” 
said the Professor, “ was to establish in its midst indus- 
tries by which they could make use of the enormous 
and bountiful supply of materials in the country. There 
were two ways of making money from such materials. 
For example, they could take the iron ore, and export it 
to other countries. The second and more profitable plan 
would be to open iron industry in the country and give 
employment to thousands of Indians. He would press 
upon every man in India to seriously consider the ques- 
tion as to how the industrial progress of India has to 
be achieved.” 

A FBOGBAMME. 

To make systematic, sustained, and extensive efforts 
for the imparting of teohnioal instruction in the higher as 
well in the more elementary branches, is then the great 
object to be kept in view* How is this to be done P Have 
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we any ideas on the sabjeot ? Have we any soggestions 
to make ? I have tried to make out a programme (rf wIm^ 
should be done by Gtovemmeut, aided by private efforts, 
in view to the gradual attainment of this object : — 

l. Dr. Forbes Watson’s and Sir Louis Mallet’s idea 
— and the suggestion of the Indian National Congress on 
identical lines — should be carried out, namely, that a 
survey should be taken of the condition and prospects of 
industries in India, and a comprehensive treatise, written 
in a popular style, should be published giving detailed 
information regarding various agricultural and mineral 
products, which can be manufactured into articles of 
utility, the places where they are to be found, the pro- 
cesses of their manufacture, the equipment of the fitoto- 
ries, their cost, iko., &o. 

* II. Five Institutions, like Mr. Tata’s Institute of 
Science, should be established in the five great capitals 
of the Empire. 

m. These should be supplemented by other Institutea 
like the Bombay Victoria Technical Institute.. 

IV. In the interior of the country, in various district 
stations, there should be established Technical Institutions 
on a smaller scale like the one proposed at Ahmedabad. 

V. Mining Schools should be established in con- 
nection with the coal mines of Qalcntta and the gold 
mines of Eolar, as well as iron mines, to the development 
of which Lord Cutzon and Sir Edward Law axe an^us 
to give their best attention. 
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VI. Schools for instiiiotion in weaving, such as the one 
gOggested by the wea^g community of Madura, equip- 
ped with the latest appliances, should be established in 
different centres of this industry. 

VIL In connection with other select industries, 
which the result of the proposed industrial survey will be 
able to suggest, similar schools should be started. 

YIIl. A large number of scholarships should be ins- 
tituted to enable Indian youths to proceed to foreign coun- 
tries where they could receive scientific and industrial 
training. 

IX. The local boards and municipalities should be 
called upon to devote a portion of their funds to the 
establishment of schools' to afford tr&ining in any 
particular local industry or industries. Two or more of 
these institutions may be made jointly responsible, where 
necessary, for the maintenance of these schools. 

X. Attached to the Supreme Government and to 
each of the Provincisd Governments, there should be a 
Bureau of experts, whose sole business should be to direct 
the industrial and commercial interests of the country — 
not those of our foreign trade alone, but those of the 
people in regard to their education and praotioal activities 
in this direction.* 

WAVS AMD HXANS. 

This is the progranune I have chalked out. Those 
that have given more attention to the subject will per- 


Beepote at the end of chapter, 
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haps be able to modify this, or soggest a different and 
better programme. It is not, of coarse, meant tba* the 
whole of this should be carried oat at once. As it is, the 
above, no doabt, is a formidable programme ; and oar 
official friends will at once try to shat me up, by asking 
how the funds can be found for carrying out such a 
programme? My reply is : Such an interrogatory is only 
the outcome of want of earnestness and thorough convic- 
tion. 1 shall ask them to refer to a single instance, in 
the whole history of the modem world, of a Gk>vernment 
which, convinced of the paramount and most pressing 
need of a reform, involving the most vital interests, the 
very life and death, of the nation, has put off that reform be* 
cause no funds could be provided as easily as funds could 
be provided for the ordinary needs of the current admi- 
nistration. Great schemes of conquest, offensive as well as 
defensive wars, the increase of armaments, the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, constraotion of public works — all these are 
undertaken from time to time from borrowed funds, or 
from increased taxation, if necessary. Have the Gk)vem- 
ment of India reduced their expenditure in atny- of their 
departments because of the disastrous period of famine and 
pestilence that the country has gone through? I have point- 
ed out how there is room fora saving of Sorores of rupees 
every year in the expenditure of Government, and if only 
justice werddone to this country by oior Imperial rulers, in 
the matter of military expenditure, the Indian Exchequer 
would be relieved to the extent of, as Mr. Caine calculat- 
ed, 7 or 8 millioiu a year, which would be avulable lor 
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peaceful entorpriaes in the direotion we have in view. In 
the ametont of the oivU saUtries and pensions, about 2 
miUions could be saved by the substitution of Indians in 
the plaoe of Europeans and by paying smaller salaries to 
the Indian employees. 


NOTES. 

Within a month after the addrees containing thesuggeation was delivered by 
me at CooanadiL the Qovemmont of Indie announced a scheme for the foroiaticn 
ot a OcnnmerQial Bureau at Calcutta. It is proposed that, at the head of the new 
Bureau ip ail its bmuphes, there shonld be especially selected officer, entitled 
Direotor-General of Commercial Intelligence. Under his direct orders there 
should be idsoed two aesiatants ; one o! whom should be a Direotor of Statistics, 
and the other a Direotor of the Gommeroisl Branch together with the necessary 
eatsbikdimant. The primary function of the Director-General, and of 
Commercial Branch assistant under his orders, would be to procure, 
dianpalo and publish all infomiation likely to be of use to the 
commercial public or to Government in its relations to commerce. This 
would erabraoe matters relating to both the Import and export trade ; to 
the inland tranafrontier trade ; to the industrial and mineral resources of the 
country ; t6 competition of foreign staples with local producta in India and 
Indian staples with foreign products abroad, and to the development of existing 
markets and the discovery of new ones. The scheme indudes a library, an 
enquiry office and a journal. The headquarters would be at Calcutta. 

The Chief of the new Department of the Minister of Commerce is to get a 
sal^, we are told, of five thousand rupees a month, and he is to have two 
asaistonts, each with aalaries of half that amount. The Department may bo 
spteodidly organiaed in eveiy respect, but nnless the man chosen for its head 
is thoroughly equipped for ms wo» by previous training, he will turn out to be 
a lomentidble failure. In a meech ddivered by His Excellency the Yieeroy 
when proposing the toast of the ^'Bengal Chamber of Commerce’^at their recent 
mueti^ held at Caloutta (February 1903), he referred to this subject as 
follows ; — 

“ Fitiolly, there is the proposal about which we have been in consultation 
with your Chamber, viz., the creation of a Commercial Bureau. 1 saw some- 
where OP other that 1 was expected to make an announcement on the subject 
to-night. I am eorry to say that that is not in my power, for the case is now 
with the Georeti^ of State, who has not yet replied, but whose acceptance 
of the general principle of the scheme may. 1 think, be taken for certain. But, 
Sir, there ia one thmg to my mind oven more important than the scheme 
itself, and that is the man who is to be its head. You will add very materially 
to the servioea that you have already rendered both to the commercial 
world and to the Government and which have so recently met with a most 
popular recognition in your title, if you can enable me to put my finger on a 
mun. 1 bant the very bpetm^ividuid in India for the 30b, 4 m I have no 
prejudices whatever aa to the source from which I tike him." On 
^ snne occasion, Gie Viceroy addad «« We have created a Depairtment of 
Amdoulture with an Inspector-General as its 'head; and we now propose 
wmaidef themnnlfieieiitdonidion thatlreeeotlyrooalfod from a wMthy 
American gentleman, Mr. Fhipps, to unify in one place all the various 
Ikipurtiafira kiwOigmm in oonaeotloa iril&ucrietdtare^’* 




CHAPTER IV. 


Pratcotlon of Indion liulMkry. 

B esides making extensive provision for soiontifio 
and indostrial education, the Qovemment shonld 
directly foster Indian industries by adopting a 
policy of protection, as is done in other countries. Some 
thirty years ago, in Germany, the proportion of agricultural 
classes to the whole population was approximately 60 per 
cent., whereas it now amounts to only 35 per cent., the 
rest'being absorbed in industrial and commercial classes. 
The same beneficial change will take place in India, if the 
statesmen responsible for India’s well-being will act as 
the statesmen of Germany have acted, by granting protec- 
tion to Indian industries. 

Of late, we have noted with the greatest plea- 
sure some eminent Anglo-Indian authorities pleading 
the cause of India's industrial future in a truly 
statesmanlike ^^t. Speaking at a recmit meeting of the 
Society of ifrts in London, at whtoli Mr. Wagle, of Bom- 
bay, read an admirable address, Sir Guilford Melesworth, 
K.O.I.E., said, witii anemphashf bom of ooaviotion, tiisit 
Indoetiiee tsould iwaac be ktradoohd iste lisdia witil 
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they were protected, not only from foreign countries, but 
from ourselves also.” Sir Lepel Ghriffin, on the same 
occasion, pointed out very rightly that the question of 
free-trade and protection, which differed ih every part of 
the world, must be discussed in India with instant and 
direct regard to the interest of India itself* Free-trade and 
protection, he msintiuned, should not be looked on with 
English or Manchester eyes, but simply with those of 
India alone. He advocated the imposition of duties to 
encourage Indian arts and manufactures, and for revenue 
purposes, and to raise the dead weight of taxation from the 
land- For these purposes, he thought protective duties 
might very justly and beneficently be imposed on India. 
But, he added, the question should be decided not on 
English grounds or by English people in England, but by 
the Government in Calcutta in the interest of India alone. 

Besides these two valuable pronouncements, we have 
beheld a high Indian official in service, with great 
administrative experience and intimate knowledge of the 
people, the Hon’ble Mr. Smeaton, courageously advocat- 
ing the protection of Indian industries before the Council 
of the Viceroy. “ We are in the hkce of a serious 
problem,” he said, namely, to attempt to divert a 
large struggling half-starved population from barren 
agriculture to fields of possibly more lucrative occupation, 
and I do not see that the Government of tSus country 
should be^ever squeamish in taking such steps as it 
thinks necessary to protect those industries in this 
country with which the industries of the mother-country 
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may enter into competition.” Mr. Smeaton referred to 
the petroleum industry of Burmai >aB an instance, and 
hoped that this new industry “ would be left unembar- 
rassed and untrammelled by any foreign systems of mono- 
poly, and that it would be protected against invasion by 
those huge foreign combinations which kill individual 
industry, and left to work out its prosperity in freedom."* 

UNEQUAL CONTEST. 

It is the unequal contest going on between England 
and India, in the name of free-trade, that divests our 
whole future of hope. The trade relations between 
England and India are free only in a most fallacious 
sense of that expression. There is no freedom in 
them whatever. On the one side is England armed 
with abundant resources of every kind and wield- 
ing the most arbitrary political power which she can 
employ to any end or purpose without responsibility to 
any body but her own conscience ; on the other side is 
India, poor and exhausted, without independence or a 
voice in her own affairs, without the power to influence 
her rulers, andjwithout knowledge, training, or experience, 
let these two are said to compete together with perfect 
freedom, not for the wealth of a third country, but for the 
wealth of .one of themselves, of the weaker of the two com- 
petitors. Such a freedom is only a'mookery and a ferce. 

• Lord Ovrioii; aoting in the epirit of Mr. Smeatane* gaggestion, has de- 
clined to grant the application of the Standard Oil Company of America, for 
conoeiaioqs in the working of the oil minea of BumA; 
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It is pvotoetioa of the vrorat kind, in fsvonr of the string- 
er party* If England eonld oonvinoe the world that 
there is a shred of logic or fairness in her contention on 
behsJf of free«tradei she would have succeeded in persuad- 
ing other countries to adopt the policy which has an- 
swered BO well in her own case* Because free-trade threat- 
ens ruin to the country adopting it, countries like America 
and Germany, not to speak of Britain’s own colonies, have 
persistently declined the invitation of Britain to step into 
her parlour. 


PBOTEOTIOM IK OTHEB OOUKTEIES. 

In all countries, where agriculture remains the chief 
occupation of the people, their policy of international 
trade is determined by a desire 'to add to it other 
industrial occupations. The Finance Minister of Bus- 
Ma, M. de Witte, is said to have stated it as his 
opinion, that the future regeneration of Russia was 
dependent to a great extent on her changing from her 
purely agricultural state of poverty, and very often 
famine, to an industrial state in which a very large part 
of the population would be relieved from the fear of 
famine and from disasters due to climatic causes. It was 
Prince Bismarck that set his foot down on the faint 
chances that there were of free-trade taking root in 
Gtermany* The warm advocacy of protection by successive 
American Presidents from Hamilton down to McKinley is 
well-known* The dream of some British statesmen to 
effect the consolidation {of the Empire on a basis of 
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common commercial interests binding together tiie mother* 
country and the distant colonies, still remains a dream ; 
because, while Great Britain will not and dare not accept 
protection as a part of her international policy, the 
colonies himly set their face against any idea of free- 
trade. Under the policy that the colonies have pursued 
from the very beginning, during fifty years, they have 
made rapid progress in wealth, in population, in oomuierce, 
and in political importance. Other countries have made 
similar progress under a policy of-protection. The states- 
men of these countries are convinced of the fallacy of 
applying to all the world a policy which has answered 
well under the exceptional conditions of England. 

PaoTECTioN vs. Fuee-tbade. 

Great Britain is a small country, endowed with 
natural facilities in her coal ^and iron mines, and she 
had, at a critical time, the wealth of India at her 
disposal. She is unable to provide herself with sufficient 
food, and is obliged to import it from other countries in 
exchange for her manufactures- Baw mateijals and food- 
stuffs account for about 75 per cent, of her imports, while 
her manufactured goods are about 75 per cent, of her total 
exports. This is the case in no other country in the 
world. 

Nor is the system of protection an invention of 
modern statesmen. It is a survival of the old belief that, 
in commerce between nations, the interests are not iden- 
tical. One nation sought to gain at the expense of 
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another With whom it had commercial relations. In 
France, Colbert’s efforts in the seventeenth century to 
create a system of State-directed industry and commerce 
accentuated this belief, and at the close of the eighteenth 
century restrictions became universal, and England killed 
the industry of India and Ireland by her high protective 
duties. The Napoleonic wars at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century unsettled the old commercial relations 
of nations and created jealously and hostility. The 
efforts of Gobden promised to bring about a change for 
the better, and between 1850 and 1873, France as well as 
Germany showed a disposition to adopt England’s new 
policy of freedom of trade. But, the hopes thus created 
were shattered by the Franco-German war. The military 
spirit was revived ; the cost of the war and subsequent 
military defences caused immense expenditure in both 
countries. Revenue was required to meet it, and the 
method of indirect taxation was adopted, it being 
least offensive and least easily perceived by the 
tax-payers, ^be plan of protective duties was resort- 
ed to, and being a means of fostering home trade 
and taxing luxuries instead of food, these duties 
were popular. Unlike England, these countries are 
mostly self-supporting as regards necessaries, which ac- 
counts for these duties being put up with by the people, 
while the duties on com awakened the strongest opposi- 
tion possible in England. Thus, the conntries that import 
luxuries and are self-dependent in regard to their neoes- 
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Banes, find it not necessary to adopt free-^trade; on 
the other hand, by taxing the imported articles of luxury, 
they foster home-trade, give larger employment to their 
capital and labour* The conditions of India resemble those 
of Russia and America, rather than those of England, 

“ If a country is of vast extent and its climate and 
products very varied, and if it possesses minerals as well 
as abundance of land, such a country is most favourably 
situated for industrial independence ; for, it has within it-* 
self resources of all kinds, and it will suffer less than 
others from attempts at being self-sufficing. On the 
other hand, the smaller the country and the more 
specialised its products, the greater is the advantage which 
it gains from contact with others* Relations of mutual 
interchange with countries differing economically from 
themselves become essential to small and populous 
countries, and such in an eminent degree is the case of 
Great Britain*” 

India’s conditions favoubablb to fboteotion. 

India is exactly the country whose conditions are 
favourable to a policy of complete freedom within her 
own limits, and protection against foreign countries. 
With its 1,500,000 million square miles of area and 
300 millions of population, its infinite variety of oliin||(^ 
and production, its rich soil on which every species of 
agricultural produce can be grown, with its practically 
unlimited abundance of raw materials, and its vast miner- 

® Mr. Arinitni|?e-8mith, Leotorer on Eronomics, Ijondon, 
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al resonroM, it is a world in itself, and can affowAtr dis- 
pense with every foreign article either in the nature of a 
Inzury or in that of a necessary. Within her own borders, 
agricultural products and manufactured articles of every 
description will find the markets needed, the only thing 
necessary being a complete freedom from restraints on 
transport from one part of the country to another. The 
United States place no restrictions on the trade between 
the several States, and every new territory admitted to 
the Union is placed on the same footing. The same 
principle is adopted in the Dominion of Canada, in Bussia, 
and in Germany. Thanks to the wisdom of our British 
administrators, this essential condition of a flourishing 
state of internal trade is completely fulfilled in India. 
The Burplns grain of Bengal can be transported to the 
Carnatic without restraint of any kind, the shawls 
of Cashmir can be sold in the palace of Mysore, the 
coal of Baniganj is bought and used by the Madras 
Railway Company, and, if Lord Curzon’s proposed Exhi- 
bition at Delhi produces the effect that is desired, the ivory 
works of Vizagapatam will find a place in the nobleman’s 
mansion of the Punjab. India was industrially completely 
self-dependent before the establishment of British rule, 
«lld so far as we can see, if all foreign imports were stop- 
ped to-morrow, India would not starve, as England might 
possibly starve if another Napolean should succeed in carry- 
ing out a plan of commercial blockade against that country. 
Nor would India be deprived of what little luxury her 
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people are now able to enjoy in the shape of feieiga im- 
ports. For some time, nnder a system of protective 
duties, these luxuries will have to be purchased at higher 
prices — which, however, will be paid by the better classes 
and will not touch the masses, — and eventually it is quite 
possible to get most of the luxuries manufactured within 
the country. 

British advocates of free-trade are accustomed 
to represent the protective policy of other coun- 
tries as self-inflicted evils ; but we cannot easily be- 
lieve that the statesmen and thinkers of these countries 
are persistently blind to their own interests and fail to 
understand what to their British free-trade critics is so 
obvious. British politicians and journalists invariably 
pi edict the worst results from the protective tariffs adopt- 
ed by America and other countries ; but, as a fact, these 
tariffs have proved most wonderfully successful. Mc- 
Kinley’s tariff on tin plates can be quoted as a striking 
illustration. England looks to India as the chief source 
of her supply of grain and raw materials. At present, she 
derives this supply from America, Russia, and from her 
colonies as well as from India. Russia supplies about 16*3 
per cent, of the wheat and floor that England imports, 
America 55 per cent., and the colonies about 8 per cent . ; * 
most part of the rest she obtains from India. Now, as the 
population of these countries increases, the surplus stuff 
available for export will diminish, and both America and 
Russia might be unable tb export to England the same 
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quantity of food-stu£E that they do now. In times of war, 
hostile motives might come into play to isolate England- 
Nor can the colonies be depended upon. The Australian 
colonies have recently declared their determined adhesion 
to protection. Their ambition is not to remain a great 
grain reserve of England. They wish manufacturing 
industries to develop and their policy is directed towards 
that end. India, on the other hand, can be handled as her 
mistress likes, and is, in the name of free-trade, tied to 
the function of raising food-stuS and raw materials for the 
benefit of the ruling country, though her own producers 
and labourers starve. 

Export Duty on Cohn. 

The export of wheat from India to Great Britain, 
which fell down to a nominal (juaiitity in the last famine, 
is showing signs of revival. The figures for the last five 
years are 1,683,643 ewts. in 1897-98, 9,336,707 ewts. 
in 1898-99, 6,2^7,767 cwts. in 1899-1900, 7,923 cwts. 
in 1900-01, and 3,725,040 cwts. in 1901-02 (eleven 
months). To the British residents of India and to Govern- 
ment, this change is welcome. Buc is it so to the mil- 
lions of Indians who consume the wheat and other grains 
produced in this country ? A superficial analysis of the 
figures will show how in prosperous years large quantities 
of wheat were exported, while, in years of adversity that 
followed, there was great deficiency in the food-require- 
ments of the people. If no export had taken place in pros- 
perous years, there would have been plenty of corn stored 
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in different parts of the country and it would have been 
available to meet the pressure of demand in seasons of 
scarcity and famine* The prices would not have risen as 
they did in the recent famine years. It is true that in 
famine times people die, not from want of food, but from 
want of money to pay for their food. But in effect there 
is not much difference between the two. When the local 
food-stock is insufficient, the insufficiency is supplied by 
imports from distant countries. But the importation is 
not done without cost, and the Kangoon rice brought to 
the markets of Bombay must sell dearer there than 
in Kangoon. Thus it is that the railways, which 
Government spends crores every year to extend, instead 
of levelling down the prices, level them up everywhere in 
the country, and have virtually the effect of intensifying 
scarcity into famine. On the face of it, it does not 
seem to be wise to send away to foreign countries what 
surplus of food there may be, and, when the surplus is 
followed by a deficiency, to make good the deficiency 
by paying prices several fold dearer for impoited articles 
Yet, this is what Government does. More than once has 
Government considered the question of prohibiting export 
of food during the prevalence of famine, and more than 
once has it decided against such a course. But what is 
wanted is, not merely the interference of Government in 
private trade during critical times, to stop exports tempo- 
rarily, but the prevention, in view to the peculiar normal 
condition of the country, of exports by the imposition o£ 
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duties in all years, good as well as bad- Mr. Horace 
Bell, a former Consulting Engineer for Bail ways to the 
Government of India, advocated this step for the reasons 
that 1 urge here. 

EnOL^NI) DKl’ENDENT ON FOllEION COXINTBIES. 

England being dependent on fureign countries fur mure 
than 70 per cent, uf her foud, agriculture is nut the chief in- 
dustry of the people there. But, for progress in manufactur- 
ing industries, which employ almost the whole labouring 
population, cheap and abundant food is essential, and can 
be obtained only by free importation of it from other 
grain>producing countries. But these considerations do 
not hold good in the case of India. Her condition is just 
the reverse of that of England. India produces her own 
corn ; and in her own markets can be sold all the produce 
of her soil. She has need neither to import nor to export 
food. On the other hand, as we have already said, edie has 
the utmost need to store every grain of the surplus food 
which a prosperous year may yield. Agriculture in India 
is not a new industry requiring to be fostered by Govern- 
ment by import duties. Protection with a view to stimu- 
lating the industry is not wanted. The unlimited demand 
which her teeming population offers is a sufficient 
stimulus to it. What is needed is the prevention of the 
depletion of the surplus grain in good years, in view to the 
needs of years of drought and famine. This protection 
should be secured by a sufficiently high duty on all 
exports of corn to other countries. We are aware that 
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Indian wheat is chiefly exported to Great Britain, and 
two objections can be raised, from the British point of view 
against this proposal. Indian wheat will become dearer to 
the consumer in Britain, and depending, as she does, for 
the most part of her food-supply, on foreign countries 
including India, she cannot allow her own dependency to 
stop its contribution towards the wants of the ruling 
country. In reply, it may be observed that, though India 
supplies a portion of the-food stock of England, yet this 
portion is very small when compared with the supply 
received from other countries ; and therefore the price of 
wheat will depend, among other causes, on the harvests 
in the countries which export to Great Britain by far 
the greater portion of her retjuirements : 


Wheat imported into Great Britain in 1 893-95. 


From 

Percent 

Bussia 

l(j-6 

Other European countries 

4'7 

The United States 

50’3 

Canada 

5-2 

Argentina 

11*0 

India 

0*8 

Other countries 

5-4 


How India will pat fob heb Iupobtb. 


Thus, India contributes only 6*8 per cent, of the whole 
quantity of wheat consumed by Great Britain, and amidst 
the larger quantities of wheat from other countries, the 
exported wheat of India is practically a drop and will 
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have no infloenoe on the wheat prioee of London. Nor 
does the other objection hold goodi viz., that in a time of 
war, when hostile nations may choose to stop all commerce 
with England, and when possibly the whole population 
may have to face starvation, India should be free to send 
to England as much food-stufi as she may be capable of 
sending. This, however, relates to an exceptional state of 
things, and there is nothing to prevent India from adopting 
exceptional measures to suit it. It may also be objected, 
how, if India does not export corn to Great Britain, will 
she pay fur the cloth and numerous other articles she now 
imports from England P In the first place, the contention is 
not to impose duties on all exports, but only on food resour- 
ces which India, facing, as she has to do, frequent bad 
seasons, has the utmost need to husband. What imports 
arc necessary from Great Britain can be paid for by other 
articles of export. In the second place, India’s imports 
are all more or less luxuries, while her exports are neces- 
saries of life and raw materials of manufacture. No seri- 
oits harm would happen to India if no cloth were import- 
ed from Manchester, or if the better classes of people pay 
more for it. 

ANOTHEfi ABOUHEMT. 

There is another argument in favour of preventing 
the export of Indian corn to foreign countries. The export 
duty on coal in England has not roused the indignant 
protest of Free-Traders, because the coal of that country, 
like the copper of Spain, is limited in quantity. Each ton 
of English coal sent abroad leaves a diminished quantity 
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available for use in Bngland. Although this fact may not 
render necessary a policy of general protection of the trade^ 
still a restriction of the export is demanded in the name of 
the common good of the nation. No exception can betaken 
to the desirability of the husbanding of important natural 
agents which cannot be manipulated to give unlimited pro- 
duce wheneverrequired. There can be no doubt thatin India 
the growing export trade in grain, by an excessive stimula* 
tion of its cultivation, isleading to the exhaustion of supe- 
rior soil and to the tillage of tracts of inferior quality. The 
American farmer raised successive crops of wheat with- 
out regard to the drain on the natural fertility of the land 
that he cultivated. The export of wheat was in fact an 
export of the fertility of the country. Not only was the 
exhaustion of the soil caused, but the export carried 
aWay from the country the manure which should return to 
the soil. 

THE POLICY OP FjEGLAND. 

Now, the British Government of India would do 
exactly as the Government of the United States did. In all 
the great measures that it undertakes and in all the im- 
portant policies it follows. Government has two considera- 
tions in view. It no doubt considers how its measures and 
policies will affect the interests of India ; but to the . 
consideration how they will affect Great Britain, 
more importance is attached. In the matter of conteoUing 
the trade between the two countries, the same doublepbject 
underlies the policy. To give to India the benefit— as oujr 
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rulers understand it — of British capital in the development 
of her industries, and, also, to make India the chief exporter 
of grain, tea, coffee, indigo and raw materials to England, 
constitute the chief aim of this policy. “For some 
forty years past,” writes the author of an elementary 
treatise on Free-Trade, ‘‘ the policy of developing the re- 
sources of India by British capital has been powerfully 
advocated, both in the interests of the natives and also 
as a means of increasing our commerce. It was maintained 
that India would thus become a producer of corn, tea, and 
other valuable crop, and would yield a profitable return 
on the capital sunk in her development, while she would 
also become a purchaser of British manufactures. This has 
now been partially achieved ; British capital fiowed to 
India for both private and public undertakings. Roads, 
railways, irrigation, planting, and cultivation have followed. 
By these means, and under a strong and capable govern- 
ment, India has enjoyed peace and prosperity. The anti- 
cipated results have only been partially realized as yet." 

This is the policy of British Government in India in 
regard to her material development and her trade. Great 
Britain is the greatest manufacturing country in the 
world ; and as she goes on extending her manufactur* 
ing industry, old markets should be improved and fresh 
markets found for the products of her industry. India 
with her 300 millions of people is a market, the like of 
which cannot be found in any other part of the world. 

^ Therefore, England makes the best use of it. To carry 
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away all the grain stuff and all the raw materials that[can 
possibly be carried away, to thrust her own articles of use 
and luxury on the Indian people, and to provide every 
possible facility for this at their expense, is the policy. 



CllAPTKR V. 


Exploitation by Foreign Capital 


Lord Curzon, in a speech which he recently made 
before the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, dwelt on the im- 
portance of British capital being attracted towards Indian 
investments- He regretted that, in spite of all that the 
Government of India had done towards this end, it shows 
no disposition to flow into this country, and added that in 
the near future the Government would be called upon to 
take steps to strengthen its hands by securing the service 
of experts in science and commerce. He ridiculed those 
that differed from him, more especially the Indian politi- 
cians who regarded as a cause of drain on India’s wealth the 
systematic and State-aided exploitation of it by foreign 
capitalists. Forgetting that, not Indian politicians 
alone, but many personsin other parts of the world — in Great 
Britain as well as elsewhere, — who are no less competent 
than Lord Curzon himself to express an opinion on the 
question, take the same view and deplore the steady im- 
poverishment of this great dependency under the economic 
policy that has underlain British rule in India from its first 
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establishmentt he spoke harshly of them all, and summarily 
dismissed the great problem of rearing the industry 
of India on a basis of national independence, byremarking 
that if Indian people would not apply to their own indus- 
tries the 825 orores of rupees that lay locked up in under- 
groiind cellars and in other dead investments, they deserv- 
ed no better fate than the one that stared them in the face 
at present. There can be no more authoritative pronounce- 
ment on the side of the vested interests of British investors 
than this speech made by Lord Corzon towards the end of 
his Vioeroyalty ; and we propose, therefore, to examine it 
in some detail. 

What is the purport of his speech ? 

The purport is, Government are doing and will do 
ev^ything necessary or desirable to attract British capital 
to India, but if Indian capital is to be stimulated and 
applied to the industries of the country, the people should 
look out fqr themselves. Capital is the limit of industry, 
and, according to Lord Curzon, it is the British capital 
alone that is available and can save India. .Yet British 
capital is singularly cantankerous. In spite of all the bribing. 
that Indian Government resort to, it shuns Indian invest- 
ments. This phenomenon has perplexed Lord Curzon and 
made him often sad. “ I have often set myself/’ he 
told the commercial magnates that listened to him, to 
ponder over the causes that have hitherto retarded our 
development, that make it to some eyes appear so low.” 
What is the result of this pondering ? Lord Curzon fore- 
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Bees that fields of investment in other parts of the world 
will come sooner or latter to be occupied by Britain’s 
rivalsi narrowing to an increasing extent the scope for 
British investment! when, by virtue of the law of gravi- 
tation, British capital will be driven to India. India will 
be, of course, always open; she is at the disposal of her alien 
rulers, and if the resources with which nature has so 
abundantly endowed her were not available to Britain, India 
might as well be a sandy desert or howling wilder- 
ness- Towards the British and the Indian capitalists he 
showed a difference in his attitude, truly regrettable. We 
shall quote the remarks of one of the most respected and 
sober Indian journalists, the editor of the Indian Nafim, 
of Calcutta. He writes, “The fact is, European capitalists 
are really invited in endearing tones, and native capitalists 
are roundly scolded not so much for not laying out their 
capital on exploitation as for their impudence in throwing 

out expressions of jealousy at the foreign exploiter.” 

• 

The Indian people have the colossal amount of nearly 
825 orores — this might be for Lord Curzou’s purpose, 1,000 
crores — buried underground; and if a foolish people 
choose to dispose of their wealth in that way instead of 
mobilising the whole of it and applying it to the develop- 
ment of the industries of their country, they deserve no 
better fate- In order that British capital may pour into 
India, the benign rulers have changed the currency of 
the country, taking the money from the pocket of the 
Indianprodncer and potting it into that of the British mer- 
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chant. In order that these merchants and the army of 
British officials with which India is burdened may make 
more money at the expense of the Indians, these latter have 
been taxed additionally, in consequence of the currency 
policy, to the extent of many crores differently computed. 
Towards the Chambers of Commerce, Lord Cur/on’s 
Government have been in a constant attitude of deference, 
apology and flattery. To the planters he has boon a most 
ready and servicable friend ; and to the uun-oflicial Euro* 
pean residents, the fountain ■ of his sympathy has 
overflown on all sides along abundant streams. In spite 
of such solicitude, the British capital refuses to turn 
India-ward. Both the Government of India and the wise 
men of Sir Henry Fowler’s Committee expected that the 
currency had only to be changed, and British capital would 
regain confidence in Indian investments, and India’s mil- 
lenium would dawn. Prosperity would smile on the land, 
and British trade would multiply tenfold. Alas I nothing 
of the kind has taken place. British capital is as shy 
as ever, and the trade between the two countries has not 
increased in proportion to the growth of population. 

The only true cause of this shyness of the British 
capital. Lord Curzon did not choose to understand. The 
true cause is the conviction that is growing on the minds 
of the British investing public of the intense and grow* 
ing poverty of the country. The 'Indian people are in 
fact becoming less paying as British customers. They 
cannot buy good costly articles. They can buy only 
16 



cheap trampery things, which it does not pay to 
manufacture. The enormous cheapness of the Indian labour 
is no doubt an attraction. But British capitalists are now 
beginning to see that the Indian cheap labour is not in the 
long run so cheap as is imagined. Thanks to the impoverish- 
ing effect of the British rule, the Indian labourer is 
undergoing rapid physical deterioration. He cannot work 
long, and can work only in that sluggish aud inefficient 
way in which starving people work. Government is doing 
its utmost to enable the British employer to exploit to his 
heart’s content the Indian labourer. It has made stringent 
laws so that the British planter aud the iniuer may extort 
from him the most work for the least wages. Yet 
Lord Curzon regrets that Government cannot do more 
forj British capital 1 He regrets that the Govern- 
ment of India is not up to date ; it ‘‘ does not know every- 
thing about agriculture, commerce, emigration, labour, 
shippiug, customs, the application of science to every 
form of production, 'the secrets of coal, iron, salt, oil, tea, 
cotton, indigo, jute.” New posts will have to be created 
and new experts irrtroduced into the administration, and 
they will both be done at an early date. Then British 
capital, driven* by competition from other parts of the 
world, would pour into this country, and India’s exploita- 
tion would be complete. The process that has begun long 
Bince, of reducing the Indian people to the lot of a race 
of coolies under white masters, would then reach its 
culmination. 
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Lord Curzoa’s oritioism of the ladian view of the 
economic condition of the country is as unsound as it is un- 
charitable. For, what is his criticism ? ‘‘ The whole indus- 
trial and commercial world,” he says, “ is one great field for 
the tiller to till, and if the man who lives on the spot will 
not cultivate with his own spade, then he has no right 
to blame the outsider who enters it with his plough.” 
IIt.s he not ? We deny the soundness of this policy. 
If a British nobleman’s rich estate was neglected 
by his heirs, would Lord Curzoh justify the neighbour 
or some strong man in the street entering the 
estate, exploiting it, and carrying away the profits, 
leaving the owner to his fate ? And just as an occu- 
pied estate js the property of the indiviaual owner, so does 
this huge estate of a large continent belong to its people. 
They are the ward for the Lime being of the British nation, 
who are under a solemn obligation to preserve the minor’s 
estate intact and, training him in all possible ways to en- 
able him to manage his estate, to hand it over to him when 
he attains majority and is able to manage it himself. 
We are aware that the unsound and unrighteous policy 
enunciated by Lord Curzon for the enlightenment of the 
Indian people is the policy which the powerful white 
nations are pursuing in their heartless exploit-' 
ation of the coloured races throughout thefj world. The 
policy has no support whatever in righteousness or human- 
ity. It is truly international robbery made possible 
and justified by brute force. But India is under 
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British rule, and is, therefore, not like other countries 
inhabited by primitive races. 

Nor are Lord Cnrzon’s analogies correct. Is 
he sure that England does not bewail the inroad of 
American capital and the seizure of her paying 
businesses by her dear cousius over the other side of the 
Atlantic ? If the flooding of England with American capital 
was so welcome to the Britishers, why did Lord Curzon 
disallow the American Oil Company from working the oil 
mines of Burma ? Why do the British ship-owners, and 
locomotive manufacturers raise a row when Americans 
or Germans snatch the trade from them ? Labour is capital 
in a sense ; and if capital can be as free as air, blow where 
it listeth, why do che British colonials take up an 
attitude of barbarous antipathy against Indian immigra- 
tion ? It is true that, but for British capital, Calcutta and 
Bombay would be non-existent. But if these were not now 
existent, other cities built on entirely Indian industry 
and capital would be. We suppose Lord Curzon has 
heard of the Indian city called Delhi, and that it was once, 
long before the British people acquired a footing in India, 
at least as flourishing and wealthy as Calcutta or 
Bombay is now. He must have similarly heard of old 
Indian cities like 8nrat. Goa, Calicut, other ports and 
inland cities, that astonished foreign visitors and attract- 
ed the cupidity of foreign plunderers, by their very opu • 
lence and magnificence. No, Lord Curzon, it is to be much 
regretted, talked without thought in this matter. By 
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emphasising a policy so opposed to humanity and jus- 
tice, and by coolly calling those that differ from him fool- 
ish and dangerous, he has not improved his position. 

It is British rule that has drained, during the long 
period of a century and-a-half, the wealth of India, 
and has made growth of capital exceedingly difficult 
and slow. To kill India’s manufactures and to 
build her own industry on their ruins has been the 
deliberate policy of England in India. To convert India 
into a vast field for the cultivation' of raw products and 
convert her people into customers for British trade and into 
wage-receiving labourers for British employers, has been 
the steady end of the philanthropic mission that England 
has spontaneously undertaken in India under the disponsa- 
tiqn of an all-merciful Providence. The same policy is now 
pursued more effectually than ever. India is a great store- 
house of cheap labour for the whole Anglo-Saxon race. That 
is the destiny considered most appropriate to her ; and so 
far as England can help it, she, for her part, will refrain from 
leading this country away from the path to that destiny. 
She will teach the Indians how to cultivate their fields with 
cotton, jute and wheat ; she will teach them how to use 
European tools ; she will by law and executive orders make 
them docile to their white masters. In short, to enable them 
to produce raw stuff in the cheapest manner possible and 
to muster them in numbers before British employers as 
and unskilled workmen on minimum wages, British 
rule will leave no stone unturned. But it is not its business 
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to train Indians to manufacture their own raw materials, 
to enable them to grow their own capital, or to organise 
their own enterprise. They may be too helpless to with- 
stand the crushing competition of British capitalists ; but 
to discover a remedy is the Indians’ look out. If they 
want to gain a footing, let them bring out their hidden 
treasure of 825 crores and make the best of it. This is 
the sum and substance of Lord Curzon’s gracious message 
to the people of India, to which he has a place in his 
heart next only to his morher-land ! Yes, next to his 
mother-land, flow true to his word ! llis mother-land 
is the first heir to India’s latent and undeveloped wealth ; 
and Indians are at liberty to take what crumbs and pieces 
may be dropped by her enterprising sons ! 

Lord Ciuxzon's economic fallacy. 

Lord Curzon laid down as a rudimentary doctrine of 
economic science that, if the Indian were too ignorant or 
too lazy to exploit for his good and for the good of his 
people the rescources of liis own country, a foreigner had 
a perfect right to seize those resources and exploit them 
for his individual beuc'fit. Though this doctrine is incon- 
sistent with his admission that ‘‘ the country whose 
cspital is self-generated and self-employed is in 
the strongest position,” still he sees nothing wrong 
in individuals belonging to other countries establishing 
themselves in India and, with the cheap indigenous labour, 
raising remunerative crops on her soil, working her coal 
and iron mines, and digging out the gold and other valu- 
able contents of underground deposits of wealth to carry 
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them away bodily to their native land* He knows as 
well as we do, that the gold mines of Kolar, for instancoi 
will be within the next 20 years thoroughly exhausted^ 
that all the gold contained there will have left the shores 
of India, and that to the people and State of Mysore 
nothing will remain in these mines but the wrecks of a 
broken establishment of a foreign enterprise. Lord Cur- 
zon is apparently of opinion that the gold of Mysore in 
the pockets of rich men in London is the same as that 
gold remaining in the country and fructifying by invest- 
ment in jjroductive industries. It is true that for the 
moment Indians are unable tc* e^ploit these mines; but is 
it impossible that they mil become fit to do so in the 
course of a generation or two ? Considering that a 
ireneration or two arc but as a njinute in the life of a na- 

r 

tion, is it not the duty ol the State to keep the future of 
the nation in mind in the direction of its economic po licy 
Similarly, foreign intruders working our coal and iron 
mines sell for their own profit the products they obtain at 
the expense of the ill-paid and half-starving native labour- 
er, and carry the profits away to theii native country. 
The profits of industry, the wealth of mines, and 
the savings of officials and merchants once 
carried away, often return to this country and 
are employed in further exploitation of fresh re- 
sources It is wrong to suppose fhat the British capita^ 
fl owing into this country is entirely the capital of the 
Britisher, that is to say, capital accumulated by him out 
of the resources of his own country or of countries other 
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than India. It is to a large extent India’s own uioney« 
accumulated and multiplied at India’s own expense. 
England receives an annual tribute of nearly 40 millions 
from India, and most of these forty millions comes 
back and is profitably invested. Is there a more 
melancholy and pitiable phenomenon, presented in the 
history of any country m the world, than this unique 
process of ceaseless and self-expanding drain to which 
under British rule India is subject ? Yet Lord Curzon 
eontends that this heartless bleeding is not only legiti- 
mate and sanctioned by economic science, but is actually 
beneficial to the millions of the Indian population. India 
is not like Africa or other unoccupied or sparsely occu- 
pied regions in remote corners of the world, inhabited by 
savage primitive people, who do not multiply, who want 
little, who have reared no indigenous system of industry 
or art, who are ignorant of their own interest, and who 
are incapable of advance in civilization. It is possible in 
such regions that the intrusion of foreigners to carry 
away their wealth, which is not and will never be wanted by 
the native inhabitants, may do no harm, and may do good 
by placing at the service of civilization resources which 
must otherwise lie useless in the womb of the earth. 
But in India which is inhabited by hundreds of millions 
of people, who have in the past built up an elaborate and 
highly effective system of industry and art, who are 
growing in numbers and intelligence every year, who want, 
very badly want, for their own consumption, every article 
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in the nature of a luxury or a neoessary which is produo 
ed now or may be produced in future, the policy upheld 
by Lord Curzon must, it is obvious on the face of it. end 
in the most disastrous consequences . The Indian com- 
munity is not a youn^y nation settled in a large fertile 
country where there is a superabundance of latent wealth, 
but is a nation which, in consequence of clima- 
tic and political conditions, is poor, and is subject to a 
perennial drain ol its wealth. Much of this drain is inev- 
itable, but it is the obvious duty of the State — as an 
institution representing and responsible for the collective 
interests of the nation, its prescni and future interests, 
not only material, but moral and spiritual — to reduce 
this drain to a minimum and use all possible endeavours 
to prevent any addition to it. It is not this 
negative service alone that the State is called upon to 
render to its people, but it is also its most solemn and 
imperative duty to protect those interests against foreign 
competition and to advance them for the benefit of future 
generations. How Lord Curzon can believe that the present 
policy of British rule in India towards its industries is 
calculated to accomplish this end, we find it difficult to 
make out or believe. 

% 

Economic science as taught by English writers, 
by Adam Smith and his successors, is one-sided 
and imperfect. Their teachings were, no doubt, 
suited to the conditions of England; but applied to any 
other oou9.try in the world> they are calculated to work 
17 
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injurious results* Adam Smith reflected, in his Wealth 
of Nations” ideas on economic reform prevalent in his 
time ; and devoted himself to the demolition of what he 
believed to be erroneous doctrines which guided European 
Governments- From the Physiocrats of France, he inherit- 
ed his prejudice against the interference of Government, and 
also his excessive faith in unrestricted competition, in the 
natural equality of all individuals, and in the right which 
each individual possessed to seek such enjoyments as he 
could acquire by his labour and skill, and, therefore, in 
the freedom of exchange- His conception of the social 
economy is essentially individualistic, the individual being 
treated as a purely egoistic force, working uniformly in 
the direction of private gain without regard to the good 
of others or of the community at large- Nor did Adam 
Smith pay due regard to the ethical side of human nature, to 
the fact that man should be not only rich, but also moral, 
that is to say, should cultivate sympathy with bis neigh- 
bours, with his nation, and with humanity at large. 
Smith’s conception has not led to unexceptionable 
results when applied to the inter-individual or 
inter-class interests of a community, and a too 
rigid enforcement of his principles has led to socialism 
and other troubles that agitate and vex so many rulers 
and statesmen of the Western countries. But the British 
rulers of India have mostly applied those principles to 
India in her relation to Great Britain, and to-day we see 
Lord Curzon gravely defending a system which pauperises 
one nation for the enrichment of another,, as it has 
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hitherto tended in the country of its origin to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer. Lord Curzon seems 
to believe that the prosperity of the individual 
is synonymous with the prosperity of the nation, 
nay, that the prosperity of the foreign exploiter 
leads to that of the native community- He forgets 
that the immediate private interest of the separate mem- 
bers of the community will not lead to the highest good 
of the whole, and is frequently opposed to it. Between the 
individual and humanity is the nation, formed into a unity 
by various cementing factors. On the maintenance of 
the unity and progress of the nation depend the security, 
well-being and civilization of the individual, and private 
economic interests, like all others, must be subordinated 
to the completion and strengthening of the nationality, 
^he true wealth of the nation consists not in the 
quantity of the exchange values which it possesses, but 
in the full and many-sided development of its productive 
powers. These principles have been applied by the 
statesmen of the continental countries and of America, 
and have led to marvellous results in the growth of the 
industrial life of those nations. If they are true in the 
case of these independent and self-governing oountrieei, 
much more should they be true in regard to a country like 
India, on which is forced an order of national and interna- 
tional economy entirely different from the latest stage of 
its indigei|ous system, and which is menaced 'and injured 
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by the dominance of the interests of the foreign nation 
that rules it. 

No amount of foreign exploitation can permanently 
lift the industrial condition of India. In England^ it 
was not the selfish efforts of the man of wealth, of “ the 
economic man,” bent on advancing his private interests 
at the sacrifice of his poorer neighbours, that produced 
her industrial revolution. It was the work of massive 
popular tendencies which are dominant wherever man- 
kind is possessed of vigour and freedom. If India 
were to realise the future that Lord Curzon so hope- 
fully anticipates, it could be possible only by 
the masses becoming imbued with this vigour ixnd 
with this freedom. But under a condition which 
makes foreign capitalists masters of industry, and the 
masses drudging labourers under them, the latter being 
imbued with these qualities is evidently impossible. 
Theoretically, of course, the people of India enjoy free- 
dom ; but we deny that the relation between them and 
their European exploiters is one of real freedom. It is one 
of unfair and unequal competition. The British exploiters 
with their unlimited resources, with their great powers of 
organization, and with their political prestige, can in no 
sense bo said to be equal competitors with the poor, back- 
ward and neglected Indians. I'he conditions of this so- 
called freedom of competition are such that they 
have made the latter practically helpless before 
their Western rivals. A full and many-sided 
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development of the nation’s productive power® 
cannot take place under a condition under which 
the profits of all great industries are swept out of the coun- 
try, and the bulk of the nation either are a mass of ignor- 
ant coolies incapable of self-effort or organisation, or remain 
occupied in agriculture as the sole means of their liveli- 
hood* A great moral and mental stimulus is necessary 
to lift the nation above its present lo%\ standard. A desire 
for higher standards of life, lor greater comforts and for a 
richer life, should be ( reated. Says Sir J ohn Herschill : “ To 
produce a state of thiugs in which the physical advantages 
of civilised life can exist iu a high degree, the stimulus 
of increasing comforts and constantly elevated desires 
must have been felt by millions ; since it is not in the 
power of a few individuals to create that wide demand for 
tuneful and ingenious applications, which alone can lead 
to great and rapid improvements, unless backed by that 
arising from the speedy diffusion of the same advantages 
among the mass of mankind.” We ask Lord Curzon 
whether such a state of thiugs can be produced under the 
present industrial condition of India or under its develop- 
ments in the immediate future ; and whether to such a 
state of things India has no right to aspire under the rule 
of Great Britain* 



CHAPTER VI. 


Th« Hoardad Waalth of India. 

In the last Chapter we referred to Lord Curzon’s ob- 
serrations on the hoarded wealth of India. He said 
he had seen calculations to the effect that this 
amounted to over 826 crores of rupees. “ Whether these 
figures are correct or not,” he added, “ they represent an 
approximation to the truth.” The data on which the 
calculations are based, are not made known in the 
speech. The i'ms* of India, however, has come 
to the rescue of the reader Adopting the figures 
of Mr. Fred. J. Atkinson and those of Mr. Glar- 
mount Daniell’s estimate, of 100 crores of rupees worth of 
gold (including jewellery) at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth oentury« and adding them to the 126 crores of silver 
and gold (excluding jewellery) since the commencement of 
that century, this journal points out, we get a total of 226 
crores, which is 600 crores less than the estimate accept- 
ed by the Viceroy as approximately correct. “If, on 
the principle adopted above, we deduct one-half of 
the total value of gold in the country at the be ginnin g 
of the century for ornaments, the amount is rednoed t| 175 
crores, to which has to be added the amount of silver in 
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the country at the beginning of the last century. As we 
have said above, we have no means of even roughly con- 
jecturing what this might have been, but everything con- 
sidered, and having regard to Mr. Atkinson's warning 
against popular exaggeration on the subject, we think it 
would be a safe estimate to take the gold and silver hoard- 
ed in India at the present time at about 500 crores of 
rupees.” 

Thus, according to official calculations, the value of 
hoarded precious metals including those in the shape of 
jewellery, is only about 60 per cent, of Lord Gurson’s 
estimate. But in this estimate are inclnd I hoardinurs 
that were ever made in the country during the whole 
course of its long history embracing many centuries. How 
anybody was able to calculate the value of India’s hoard- 
ed wealth for oenturies, — and Mr. Clarmount Daniell’s 
calculations extend over 25 centuries, — passes our under- 
standing. The wealth of India in any movable shape was 
on numerous occasions carried away by foreign invaders 
from time to time. There is no record of the amounts 
thus carried away out of the country. Again, precious 
metals used to be hoared by rulers, who entrusted their 
secrets to one or two confidants. The ruler and his confi- 
dants often were either suddenly killed in a revolution, or 
driven away as exiles, with the result that all kno^edge of 
the hoards and the clue as to where they were hidden were 
lost for ever. 6o far as the object with which Lord Curzon 
lamAiitAd the locking up of so much wealth is concerned, 
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or any praotioal object whatever, such hoards are as useless 
as any of the contents of undiscovered mines in the country. 
There is another fact that detracts from the value of these 
calculations All jewellery is liable to rapid deterioration 
in value on account of its wear and tear. The amount of 
jewellery as estimated at the beginning of the 19 th century, 
cannot be the same after one hundred years. It would 
hardly be worth half its value. If due weight were given 
to these considerations, the accuracy of even the less 
extravagant figure adopted by the Bombay journal would 
be open to doubt 

In his evidence before the Hersohell Commission 
of 1887, Sir David Barbour, a former h’inance Minister 
of India, gave it as his opinion that the hoarding 
of gold and silver in India, siuce the year 1835, ap- 
proached .£300,000,000 ; that is, this was the total duriug 
a period of about 50 years- The average annual hoard- 
ing, therefore, is 6 millions or 6 crores of rupees. The 
classes of the Indian population that are too poor to use 
ornaments of any value are calculated to be about 
one*third of the total population of India. The 
number, therefore, among whom the hoarding has 
amounted to G crores every year, does not exceed 
200.000,000 or 20 crores roughly. If then 20 crores 
of people convert silver and gold into ornaments, that 
would give about 5 annas a year per individual for 
ornamental purposes. But, considering that the average 
of 6 crores includes gold as well as silver withdrawn from 
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oironlation, the average of 5 annas is more than the actual 
hoarding of every individual thronghont the country 1 
Sir David Barbonr made the interesting statement that, 
besides large quantities of silver brought to the mints for 
coinage during periods of famine, in the years of the 
great famine in Madras and Bombay, a large amount of 
gold was sent to England and was evidently ornaments 
melted down. In his evidence before the Currency Com* 
mittee of 1898, Mr. J . G. O’Conor said that there was com- 
paratively little gold hoarded in India, and that what 
hoards of that metal there might be were those of the 
ruling chiefs. So far as jewellery went, he pointed out, 
nea^'ly 80 per cent, of the population were too poor 
to afford it ; and taking the total popnlation who 
CQuld do so to be two hundred millions, and the imported 
silver to be 40 ounces a year in recent decades, they did 
not give a large average for ornamental purposes. 

The jewellery of the middle class is partly of gold, 
whereas that of the poorer classes, which is all their 
savings, is entirely of silver. Sir David* Barbonr was 
of opinion that the amount of silver hoarded in all forms 
was decidedly greater than the amount of gold similarly 
hoarded, and that the silver hoards consisted of coins as 
well as of bullion. This last opinion was not shared by 
Mr. O'Conor. For, he said before the Currency Commit- 
tee that it was ascertained that most of the silver 
imported into India immediately after the closing of 
the mints, and absorbed among the popnlation, was 
18 
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oonverted into jewellery. '* Before the closing of the 
mints, practically all the silver imported, with tiie ex- 
ception of about 4 per cent., passed into the mints and 
was coined. Then the assumption used to be that at least 
half of that remained in the currency as coined silver, and 
the other half was melted down. But it looks now, judg- 
ing from these figures, as if that inference was not quite 
correct, and that a very much larger portion of the rupees 
that were coined must have been melted down into orna- 
ments. I do not believe that any of these imports of sil- 
ver have been got into hoard.” 

Mr. F. C. Harrison's figures are different from those 
of Sir David Barbour. They are, as he gave them before 
the Herschell Committee of 1893, 510 crores, being the 
amount of silver in every form in India ; of which 66 j 
crores (in 1893) were in active circulation, 50 crores 
hoarded in the form of rupees, and 300 crores, roughly 
speaking, held in the form of bullion, obsolete coin and 
ornaments. Mr. Harrison also calculated that the quan- 
tity of gold in India was about 180 millions sterling, 
which, added to 300 crores of silver hoards, yields a 
total much smaller than Lord Curzon’s figure. If then, 
as a fact, the hoarded silver wealth of India amounted to 
300 crores, it is very hard that such a vast possession of 
the bulk of the population should be arbitrarily depreciated ■ 
in value on account of the currency policy of the Govem- 
ment. Lord Gurzon who scolded the people for hoarding 
their " talents” did not think it necessary to justify the 
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policy that reduced the value of these hoards by dfSte 
than 33 per cent. 

The depreciation of the value of these savings is not 
only a loss to the peoplei but is a serious disadvantage to 
the trade of the country which largely depends on the 
currency. A short memorandum was placed before the 
Herschell Committee of 1893 by Mr. F, C. Harrison on 
this subject. Therein he said : 

It is often urged that a successful attempt to raise the value of tbo 
rupee by milking it scarce will seriously injure the peasant, in that 
his bullion will be depreciated. I have not the time to write at length 
upon this aspect of the question, but 1 may point out some feats whioh 
are of some importance in this connection. 

(fi) The Coinage at the Calcutta and Bom bvy mints during the Iset 
20 years does not fall much short of 130 orores, whereas the receipts 
into the same mintb oi country silver and ornaments are less than 5 
orores of rupees. In other words, such receipts do not form 4 per cent, 
of the total. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the smallness of this 
percentage. The amount of country silver and ornaments tendered 
varies from year to >ear, and the percentage to the receipts, is consider- 
ably greater in time of famine, in Bombay in three years, 1877-78 
to 1879-80, about 3-30 orores were tendered ; in Calcutta, for the last 
30 years, the largest amount tendered in one year was lakhs. 

(6) In my first memorandum 1 have estimated the silver hi 
India to be about 610 orores. Of this about 166^ orores is in aiotive 
siicnlation ; 343J crores remain to be accounted for. Of this consider- 
ably less than 50 orores is hoarded in , the form of rupees. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said that 300 orores may be held in India in the 
form of bullion, obsolete ooin, and ornaments. 
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W In Madras 1822-23 was a famine year, and the oonnlry bullion 
(ulver) brought to the mint was 92^ lakhs. 

The intimate connection between the currency and 
trade in India and the effect of the depriving of bullion of 
its convertibility into coin, were well pointed out by Mr. 
David Yule in his evidence before the Fowler Currency 
Committee- Alluding to the cry of lack of loanable 
capital, he pointed out that so long as silver bars or 
ornaments were convertible into rupees, those reserves 
supplied and invited funds into the interior ; and he des- 
cribed how this ready convertibility gave confidence to 
the thrifty portion of the population, also facilities for 
the money-lenders. But since these funds in the shape 
of rupees were made by the Act of the State into “ dead 
metal difficult of sale,” there had been, as Mr. Yule com- 
puted, a loss of loanable capital to the extent of 601 

crores of rupees.” Whatever might be the opinion as to 
this amount, he went on to point out that the effect of 
depriving them of the use of their savings had been to 
drive them (the people) into the clutches of the money- 
lenders- In turn, these retail bankers had “ become 
anxious about their outstandings,” and were*' refusing to 
make advances to pay for seed and cattle-” The first 
effect of this was to drive the village banker’s spare funds 
into the presiding towns — not for trade purposes, but to 
be invested for safety, in gold or silver bullion, the trade 
use being thus lost to the country. And Mr- Yule con- 
sidered that this lack of convertible currency was driving 
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trade in the interim into a state of barter, which *' is a 
menace to the export as well as the import trade of 
India.” 

Lord Cnrzon scolded the educated classes of In- 
dians for their perversity in regard to the indus- 
trial exploitation of India. He was most astonished 
that “ those who own this (hoarded) wealth, who tie up 
their talents in a napkin and bury them underground, arc 
never so vocal as when they are denouncing the introduc- 
tion of British c.'ipital into India to till up the gap which 
their own timidity or indifference has let open.” What a 
mistake for a Viceroy to make ! It is not the class that 
are most vocal that hoard wealth or “ tie up their talents 
in a napkin and bury them underground.” Those that do 
this are entirely different. I'he chief sinners are the 
Maharajas and Bajas, but not the educated classes. These 
latter, no doubt, are guilty to some extent in converting a 
portion of their income into jewellery. But this all 
classes of Indians, except the very lowest, do. 
It is intended, in the case of the poorer classes more 
especially, as an investment to be turned to use in times 
of difficulty. During famine times the poorer classes 
sell off their silver ornaments, and even the more well-to- 
do classes dispose of their gold jewels. The Indian people 
may be said to be more fond of ornaments and display 
than other civilized nations are ; but there can be no doubt 
that, in the minds of foreign observers, this weakness on 
the part of our people appears in exaggerated magnitude. 



All nations indulge in luxuries which are of an unproduc- 
tive nature, and we do not believe that a careful observa- 
tion will establish that, in this manner, Indians waste 
practically more of their wealth than other nations. It is 
unreasonable to expect the people of this country to dis- 
card to a greater extent than other human communities 
do, personal show, a desire tor which seems to be ingrained 
in nature. In the case of the better classes, investment 
in jewellery is chiefly of gold, and is prompted not only 
by a fondness for show, but by a sense of one of the evils 
of the Hindu joint family system. The earnings of a 
member of an undivided family are considered to be a 
part of its common stock, in which the co-parceners 
have a claim for equal shares ; and in order to 
obviate this claim, the earning member, instead of con- 
verting his savings into tangible property or into other 
productive investments, is content to turn them into 
jewellery, which is the personal property of the wearer and 
on which the other members can advance no claim. Jewels 
also serve as ready securities for small amounts borrowed. 

In illustration of the exaggerated notions in the 
popular mind regarding the value of the hoarded wealth 
in certain places, the Times of India quotes Mr. Atkinson 
as follows : *' It is, however, certain.that the popular idea is 
a very exaggerated form of the truth, and the enormous 
hoards that are said to exist are very frequently, as has 
often been proved, mere efforts of the imagination.'’ He 
instanced the case of the late Mahart^ah Scindia, who had 
been reported to have hoarded an ahnosc incredible 



amouat ; but when he died in 18S9« his hoard was found 
to amount to four crores only. Some years back, a rniwi 
represented to be the wealtMest individual in the North* 
Western Provinces, was said to have hoarded at least tei^ 
orores of rupees. On his death, under half a orore was 
found. These are two instances out of many. ** The fact 
is, after a certain point, the popular imagination is apt to 
multiply lakhs to crores and thousands to lakhs.” Nor 
does the official mind seem to be free from this tendency. 
We have seen that Lord Cur^ion himself has shown it. 
Mr. Atkinson and Mr. Daniell, with all their care to avmd 
exaggeration, seem to us liable to it. 

The habit of hoarding had its origin in the misgovem- 
ment of former times. But as the people now get accustom- 
ed to a settled and constitutional form of government, they 
would see the folly of hoarding their savings and would 
be more willing to seek a safe and profitable investment 
for them. That the old habits of the people are chang- 
ing, there are proofs td show. Investments in the post 
office savings banks are increasing, and Indian capitalists 
are coming forward to an increasing extent to invest their 
savings in remunerative industries- It is assumed tiiot the 
habits of the people of India do not change. In spite of the^ 
tendency for the habit of hoarding to diminish among the 
upper and more intelligent classes. Sir David Barbour 
was of opinion that among the great mass of the people 
that tendency was absent. I do not know that it is so. 
As I have said, there is very little hoarding of silver 
fl- mong them, all the savings being turned into omamrats. 
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This they do because they do not know how else they can 
dispose of them to their best advantage. The pittance 
that they are able to save at a time cannot be remune- 
ratively invested. I believe an extensive system of 
village banks will arrest this tendency. The post office 
savings banks do not offer sufficient inducement to these 
people to invest their small savings in them. Rural banks 
offering somewhat higher rales of interest will prove 
successful. That the masses are not reluctant to put by 
their small savings in view to future use, is evident from 
the growing popularity of mutual benefit societies 
in Southern India. The most remarkable feature of 
Indian enterprise during the last half of 1902, as disclosed 
by the returns of Joint Stock Companies registered during 
that period, is the number of these societies started in 
Madras. These number nearly 40, with a nominal capital 
of over Rs. 20 lakhs. The nidhis, as they are called, are 
not, properly speaking, Joint Stock Companies at all. 
This is a primitive method of co-operative credit 
when compared with the Raiffeisen and other 
European systems, and has been found to be liable 
to abuse. But its popularity shows that the people 
of India are quite ready to adopt co-operative me- 
thods when they see they are to their advantage, and the 
Ttdditis might well be used as a step to a more enlightened 
form of credit. Another lesson which might be drawn from 
the statistical statement is the need for some law under 
which such Associations could be registered, for the Com- 
panies Act is plainly unsuited for the purpose. 
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Organization of Credit. 

T here is abundance of natural materials all over the 
country, ontheisurfaceof 'theearthas well as under- 
neath in its bosom, from which wealth might be 
made. Still, such materials, though by all laws of nature 
and by the traditions of human history they belong to the 
people and ought to be utilised by them for their own 
benefit, are turned into wealth by foreign capitalists, and 

V 

the most part of it is carried away from the coantry. Of 
such a lamentable inversion of nature, there are no 
doubt political causes, and to a large extent we have no 
alternative but to submit to the results of their operation. 
But, making due allowance for these, it is necessary to 
inquire whether there are not other causes, not of a 
political nature which at present we are unable to control, 
but of a nature for which we as a people are alone 
answerable. It is usual amongst our writers tuid> 
speakers to regret the absence of large socumnlated 
capital which, in the hands of a liuaited section of society, 
might sustain industries, and to satisfy themselves 
that, having expressed this regret, they have account. 
ed fully for the industrial proshration of the country. 

19 
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The orthodox idea is that the three factors 
of wealth are Land, Capital, and Labour. But, 
as the late Duke of Argyll well pointed out, land, in this 
sense, means not merely the surface or the interior of the 
earth, but the whole earth, air and sea, and also all the 
manifest and latent powers of nature, including heat, 
light and electricity. Similarly, labour includes not 
merely the active exercise of the muscular power 
of man, but his whole internal nature, snob as 
intelligence, skill, power of co-operation, enterprise, 
ambition, and so forth. Capital itself is not a separate 
entity in nature. It is the storage of wealth, already 
acquired, often intangible and usually lying scattered in 
atoms and small units. Looked at in this sense, there is 
in our country plenty of capital which has only to be 

gathered and organized into a certain state when it will 
be capable of being utilised to supply man with articles 
of pleasure and utility. The utilisation of another 
factor of wealth — ^land — ^is no more subject to restrictions 
from political or other causes against our people thaji it 
is against the politically dominant class, and we have 
seen that, in its undeveloped form, wealth exists in abun- 
dance. In order, therefore, that India might acquire more 
productive wealth than it possesses at present, she has to 
cultivate and make proper use of the third factor, her 
capacity for labour. 

It will not be denied that this capacity for labour exists 
in sufficient plenty to enable us to start on a career of 
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wealth-making, which will grow and expand at each step 

taken in advance. So far as muscular labour goes, it is 
cheap and abundant and is freely exploited 1^ 
European adventurers. But, taking the word in its wider 
sense — to mean intelligence, skill, providence, and certain 
other moral and mental qualities, — we are aware that our 
people are by no means poor. It is only necessary to get 
these qualities, this full capacity for labour .infused and vivi- 
fied with certain other qualities in which the Indian people 
are deficient. An able writer writing on economic topics 
in the columns of Capital (of Calcutta;, observes : 

Cqnsidering that the natives arc not lacking in labour, 
skill and intelligence, how is it that they so seldom pro- 
duce a combination of these qualities, such as to raise the 
possessor to a position of authority or opulence ? We can 
'only conclude that it is want of individualism, a want 
which is more marked in the East than in the West of 
India.” 

Mr. Murray, a writer in the same journal, in a 
pamphlet recently issued by him, dwells* at some length 
on the practical absence of co-operative credit in India 
and traces it to the social and racial peculiarities of the 
people. The productive employment of money, in his 
view, represents an advanced stage of national sentiment 
where the individual feels that his interests are bound 
up with the interests of the community, and that whatever 
advances the latter is calculated to advance the former. 
” The natives of India,” he writes, are still behind the 
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greater pftrt of the civilized world in respect of banhing, 
chiefly because they have not yet evolved the sentiment 
above-mentioned. The idea of community in anything out- 
side the sphere of their several sects is still in some measure 
repugnant to them. This ofispring of insensate religious 
bigotry is less evident in money than in social 
matters, but even the cosmopolitanism of commerce 
has not yet eliminated the sectional spirit which has 
hitherto retarded among them the growth of the 
banking system which has done so much to increase the 
wealth of Western nations.” From this sweeping indict- 
ment Mr. Murray excludes the Parsees, ‘‘ some liberal- 
minded Mahomedans and a few enfranchised Hindus,” 

and, iu a broader view, the West as compared with the 
East of India. Commenting on this, the Times of India 
objects to Mr. Murray attributing to religious feeling 
what is essentially an economic sentiment, and observes 
that, as a matter of fact, some of the keenest of the com- 
mercial classes in India retain to this day religious pre. 
indices which, from a Western point of view, must be re- 
garded as narrow and exclusive. 

Whether the sentiment is of a moral or economic 
nature, ita existence is lamentable, and is the cause of Imrge 
amounts of wealth that can be made to grow and fructify 
By productive 'investments, lying idle. The Hindus 
are by no means averse to tiie {deasures of wealth, 
'll! spite of the passionate appeals of ^ir religion to 
to be sibsorbed in spiritual oalture, but. not in 
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the delusive and degrading pleasures of the world, they 
have as much weakness for these as any race in the 
world. But as the result of the general degradation of the 
nation by centuries of foreign rule and by the tyranny of 
priestcraft, they have become ignorant, superstitious and 
wanting in enterprise. Their belief in alchemy and 
astrology and their readiness to discover hidden treasures 
anywhere as if they were the products of uudergiound 
mines, and to bring them out by magie, and animal — 
alas ! sometimes, human— sacrilices also show that they 
would have all the enjoyments of wealth without 
deserving them by hard work and enterprise. 

Individualism, self-confidenoc, or force of char- 
acter) is the element which is wanting to leaven 
and invigorate social life and to bring into organized 
activity the labouring capacity that is in latent abund- 
ance. In the conditions of her by-gone times India was 
prosperous and happy. While other nations were poor 
and in a backward industrial state, India attracted the 
world by her opulence due to flourishing ii^dnstries. But 
Western nations evolved fresh conditions which they met 
with a spirit of enterprise and progress) whereas India 
remained stationary and easily succumbed to the ambition 
and greed of foreigners. Still, modem Indians are not al-> 
together wanting in some of the essential qualities of 
wealth-making. Desire for wealth and thrift can be seen in 
the savings of the people deposited in banks, and in invest- 
ments in small industries) and in petty teades. As indivi- 
duals) worldng for themselves on a humble scale; in- 
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ierested in their own well-being or in the well- 
being of their own oaste or relatives, our wealth- 
making propensities are active enongh. Bat this selfish 
and sectional nature of oar sympathies partly con* 
tribntes to our failure to turn to full account the natural 
facilities that face us all round and invite us in vain to 
organized exertions on a large scale. Individual weU-being 
and national well-being are interdependent, and in pro- 
portion as the latter is neglected, the prospect of indivi- 
dual well-being is restricted. Similarly, the prosperity of an 
individual nation depends on the ability it shows to real- 
ise the conditions under which the whole community of 
the progressive nations of the world pursue their career and 
accumulate wealth. Nations are no longer isolated and 
self-contained units as they were in former times* And 
as the writer in Capital observes, “ the world, linked up 
as it is now by rapid communications of steam and 
telegraph, cannot exist in sections. We must join the 
universal throng or perish in solitude.” 

Bealising the full effect of this great principle of co- 
operative exertion, we should try to bring into a working 
union the different elements of labouring capacity in 
different individuals. In other words, an extensive system 
of mutual confidence should be brought about. It is this 
system of mutual confidence that is called Credit, which is 
the principal accumulator of wealth in every country. 
Credit is self-reliance and mutual trust*— quali- 
ties which our social institutions unfortunately 
do not encourage. Left to themselves and tiieir 
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nataral instinctR, our people will, as a rule, prefer 
a life of retirement and pious Karma. Instances 
are well known of Hindus of high culture and 
worldly sympathies, preferring in their later years 
worship and contemplation to a participation in the 
activities around them. We do not say a word 
against this tendency — generally so elevating and inspir- 
ing. But let ns not forget that we owe a duty to our fellow- 
creatures, and to discharge this duty honestly and with 
devotion is as acceptable a service to God as any other 
meritorious way of spending time. Millions of God’s crea- 
tures starve and are disease-stricken before our eyes ; 
nowhere has the condition of man ever called more 
loudly or more piteously for prompt help. It behoves us 
to do our best to assuage the suffering, if we cannot 
enkhance the happiness, of these poor creatures. 

Other conditions of our economic progress being what 
they are, oui first duty and effort should be to study and de- 
velop this system of credit, which will bring the small, scat, 
teredand lifeless atoms of wealth into organized and living 
capital capable of infinite expansion, and stimulating, 
training and enlarging our wealth-making capacity. 
In modern times, credit [has largely replaced money' 
as the circulating medium, and is availed of to a 
marvellous extent by means of joint stock banks in 
Western countries. By means of such banks, credit has 
become in those countries the most effective and 
economical of all circulating media, and the countries 
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where this system largely prevails are now the 
wealthiest and most progressive in the world. It 
cannot be denied that the fall importance of this system 
is beginning to be understood in this country ; and> among 
the people of Western India, it is bearing striking fruit. 
But even there, the system has to be studied and deve- 
loped farther. 

A certain system of banking is not unknown to the 
people of India. From time immemorial, there has been 
a large and influential class of usurers. They served as 
iJankers as well as money-lenders, and though, as is their 
lot everywhere in the world, in India also they were look- 
ed upon with jealousy and dislike by the people and some- 
times were oppressed by the rulers, still to these latter they 
were often extremely servicable, and to the people they 
rendered themselves indispensable. Indeed, the practice 
of individuals receiving deposits as well as giving loans is 
very ancient in this country. The great Hindu law-giver, 
Manu, ordains ; “ A wise man should make a deposit with 
a person of good family, of good conduct, acquainted with 
law, a speaker of truth, possessing numerous relations, 
wealthy and honourable.” That the receiver of deposits 
answered, as a rule, to this description, we cannot say* But 
though it is only too probable that the savings of many 
wise as well as foolish men were never returned, the 
system seems to have suited the comparatively primitive 
conditions. The system still exists, and in many places 
large savings are deposited with money-lenders who have a 
reputation for solvency and honesty, and who pay smaller 
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rates of interest to the depositors than those they receive 
from their debtors. 

No better system could have been perhaps evolved 
in those days. The social as well as the industrial 
conditions of the country did not require the modern system 
of co-operative credit or joiut stock companies. In the days 
when personal wants were few and simple, when industry 
was mainly domestic and trade extremely localised, the 
need for large capitals was not apparent. The very use 
of coined money was limited, as is evident from Manu 
prescribing the rates of interest in the case of deposits 
consisting of grain or cattle. The arti^iau and the trader 

pursued their business on their own account, and though in 
ancient and mediseval India there was a large trade with 
, foreign countries, the system of joint stock companies 
seems to have been unknown. Latterly, it may be believ- 
ed, that the restrictions of caste, the immobility of the 
people generally, cither within the limits of their country 
or abroad, the narrowness of feeling and interest fostered 
by a decaying state of society, rendered impossible the 
growth of a spirit of mutual confidence and co-operation. 

In the principal towns, more especially in the 
capitals of Native States, rich bankers live. Thc^ 
have sometimes a number of branches in other towns, 
and carry on basiQ^BS on a large' scale. They lend money 
to people on persdila] or more substantial securities, and 
form an important factor in supplying the trade with the 

necessary capital. But they curtail their own usefulness 

20 
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as bankers by the high rates of interest they demand. 
They do not keep sufficient money in reserve for the 
accommodation of their customers in times of need. 
They are also less reliable than a corporate bank, 
because the customers have to deal with an indi* 
vidual who is subject to greater vicissitudes aud risks 
than a body. Moreover, the Bannia banker is useless, so 
far as the object of collecting together the exceedingly 
small sums kept in a large number of hands, goes. And 
it is in that shape that the major portion of the capital 
exists in this country. It would be a very desirable 
departure if the individual Hindu bankers could be 
persuaded to amalgamate their capitals and establish a 
bank as a Joint Stock Company. The existence of a large 
number of banks in all parts of the country is essential 

for the growth of capital, and considering how the indus- 
trial regeneration of India mainly depends on this neces- 
sary condition being satisfied, there is reason to hope 
that such institutions will sooner or later spring into 
existence. A large portion of the capital and the deposits 
of the existing Anglo-Indian banks which finance the 
foreign trade of the country is the money of the Indian 
people. They have also nearly 2 orores of rupees in the 
Post Office Savings Banks. There are besides indigenous 
institutions, of the nature of Mutual Benefit Societies, 
that work with large paid up capitals. These should be 
enough to constitute the initial capital of banks estab- 
lished in the interior of the country entirely for the 
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purpose of helping uid encouraging internal trade and 
indigenous industries. 

There is no reason wh y the State should not liberally 
subsidise these institutions. We shall see further on how 
the Anglo-Indian banks in the Presidency towns are 
helped by the Government who deposit a portion 
of their cash balances, to the amount of about 2 or 3 
crores, in these banks, and how these public deposits, 
that is the deposits of the taxpayers’ money, form 
the chief portion of their funds. If to do ^o is neces- 
sary in the interest of India’s foreign trade, to help 
enterprises such as we refer to, is equally necessary 
in the interest of the internal trade and industry of the 
country. It would be [too obstinate an adherence of the 
T Government to an economic creed which has never taken 
root in any country except England and which even 
there is rapidly losing ground, to feel squeamish in the 
transgression of the orthodox limits to Government 
interference, in the face of a serious national want. 
The last Famine Commission, presided over by Sir 
Antony Maodonnel, recommends a loan of moderate amount 
by the State to the banks that are to come into existrace 
when the scheme of agricultural banks is put into operation. 
In India, most of the loanable capital is in the chests of 
the village money-lenders. They have always been an 
essential feature of our village system. Of all people in a 
country, the agricultural classes are least able to command 
cash whenever they want it. More especially it is the case 
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in India* Agriculture is not a comineroial occupation* li 
is not rioh Dukes and Saris or capitalists that cultivate 
lands as a means of investment* The crops are raised, 
not for sale, but for consumption. The portion which is 
sold is chiefly sold for the sake of the cash required to 
meet the demands of the State. In many villages this 
continues almost the only money transaction of the 
people* The wages are yet, in the rural parts, mostly 
paid in kind. Barter, but not money, is the medium of 
bargain. As a rule, therefore, the cultivator is not much 
in need of money. When he wants it, he either raises a 
loan from the village mo.aey-lender, or sells away his silver 
ornaments. Anyhow, the money-lender is as necessary a 
part of the village system as the headman or the accoun- 
tant. Until he is replaced by a simple system of credit 
on behalf of the tax-payer, his business will flourish. 

Any means by which the cultivator can be made less 
dependent on the professional money-lender will tend to 
the diversion of the loanable capital from the village to 
the town. It is understood that the establishment of 
agricultural banks will not have the effect of driving away 
the village usurer altogether. If the Government of India 
adopt the suggestion of the last Famine Commission to 
limit the objects for which these banks are to make loans to 
those of a strictly agricultural and reproductive character, 
there will still remain a tolerably wide scope for the 
business of the money-lender, in the demands for accom- 
modation to meet domestic wants such as marriage, <&c., 
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or even for maintenanoe- But, in that case, the security 
that the borrovring peasant can offer will be much 
diminished in amount and value ; and higher rates of 
interest will have to be paid. This may possibly 
lead to the practice of greater thrift on the part of 
the villager, and to a curtailment of demands for loans. 
Or it may make him reckless and pay much higher rates 
uf interest than he does at present to make up for the 
insufficient security he is able to give. Anyhow, it is 
extremely probable that the establishment of village 
banks will break the backbone of the Sowcar. If he is 
wise, he will come forward to finance the banks that are to 
be established. The Famine Commission suggest that 
central banks should be established in the districts to 
finance the village banks. In those European countries 
where the system of agricultural banking has taken root, 
such an arrangement prevails. But in India, the Com- 
mission observe, " there is no hope, in the beginning at 
all events, that these central banks or Joint Stock Com- 
panies will come into existence.” They suggest, 
therefore, the creation of such local agencies. If the 
first efforts to create them, they add, be not successful, 
as they may not be, there should be no objection to the 
State lending its aid to finance experimental village 
banks. But, in all likelihood, iif many places it will be 
found possible to establish central banks, or such of 

them as are already in existence may be utilised for the 
purpose in view. 
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“ In the tract of country to be served by village 
banks,” say 8ir Henry Maodonnel’s Famine Commission, 
" there doubtless will be found iniiuentitkl Isjidlords, mer* 
ohants and others who, apart even from their desire to 
take part in a movement for the public good, will find it 
to their interest to lend their aid. It will be possiUe to 
organise these gentlemen into a society for the purpose 
not only of providing funds for financing the village 
banks, but also for the purpose of stimulaang their forma 
tion and guiding their action. The money may be sub 
scribed in shares, each of small amount, and bearing inte> 
rest, say, at 4 per cent* per annum. 8uoh a Society should 
be called the Organization Society*; and should 
there be any difficulty in subscribing the requisite capital, 
there is no reason why, to begin with, the Society should 
not borrow the amount from Government.” The village 
Sowoar will not be unwilling to join such an organization. 
He is not always the heartless harpy that he is 
represented to be. Becently, in the Central Provinces, 
through the intervention of Government and patriotic 
private citizens, the Sowcars willingly remitted large 
portions of their loans to the peasants. 

In the Presidency of Madras, there will not be the 
same need as in other provinces to start these Organization 
Societies. The system of “ Nidhis” or Mutual Benefit 
Funds is well-understood and is popular. In many places 
they are already in existence and are under the direction 
of the most intelligent and influential classes of the local 
residents. Their funds are constituted partly by depostts, 
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bat mostly iby the paid op subscriptions of the share- 
holders; and from these funds are loans made at a 
moderate rate of ' interest, as a rule between 6 and 9 
per cent., only to the shareholders. If the paid up 
subscriptions of the borrowing shareholdor are suffi- 
ciently large in amount, that is regarded as secu- 
rity for the loan made ; if not, the borrower is required tu 
offer substantial security in the shape of immovable pro- 
perty or of jew^s- But if a shareholder, merely because 
he is such, is given loans on substantial securities, there 
is no reason why outsiders, who are not shareholders, should 
not be accommodated on the same condition. The rules 
of these Societies can be slightly modified so as to make this 
departure possible, when these Benefit Societies, which 
^are already doing considerable good by stimulating thrift 
and providence among the people, will finance the village 
banks. The directors of these Societies are generally men 
in touch with the borrowing classes. They will be so, espe- 
cially when their Societies ore established in the smaller 
towns amidst a cluster of villages. There is of course 
need for banks in aid of rural industries as well as in aid of 
agriculture. This doable purpose is served within a limited 
sphere by the Mutual Benefit Societies already referred 
to. But their sphere should be enlarged and 
public confidence in them strengthened, by special 
legislation granting them privileges and guaranteeing 
periodical official audit and a limited official control. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


How India's Foreign Trade is Financed 

P EBRAPS it is not generally known that the foreign 
trade of India, which is almost entirely in the 
hands of Europeans, is financed mainly by the 
people and tax-payers of India. The various banks esta- 
blished in the capital cities and in some district 
stations and directed by Europeans, are the sources 
from which the merchants draw their money. There 
are the three Presidency Banks (Bengal, Bombay 
and Madras) and the Joint Stock Banks whbse offices 
are located in India, namely, the Allahabad Bank, 
the Alliance Bank of Simla, the Bank of Calcutta, 
the Bank of Upper India, the Commercial Bank of India, 
the Oudh Commercial Bank of India, and the Punjab 
Banking Company. There are then the other class of 
Joint Stock Banks, known as Exchange Banks, whose 
head offices are located outside India, e.y., the Chajrtered 
Bank of India, Australia and China ;the Comptoir hiational 
d’ Esoompte de Paris ; the Delhi and London Bank ; the 
Dentsche Asiatisohe Bank ; the Hong-Eong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation ; and the National Bank of India* 
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This list, ihongh almost exhaastive, omits 'one or two 
banks very recently established or abolished some time 
ago. The total capital of all these banks amounts roughly 
to 14 millions sterling. The foreign trade of India amounts 
roughly to 145 millions sterling, so that the total banking 
capital is under 10 per cent, of the value of the imports and 
exports. Of the joint Stock Banks of the United Kingdom, 
the total subscribed capital in 1897 was 267 millinnB 
sterling, and the total foreign trade about 814 millions 
sterling, so that the banking capital was about 32 per 
cent, of the foreign trade, thus presenting a striking dis* 
parity with the low figure of 10 per cent, in India. Not 
only is the total banking capital small relatively to the 
foreign trade which has to bo financed, but compared 
with the banking capital of the United Kingdom, it is 
also of slow growth. The internal trade as well 
as the foreign trade of India, more especially the 
former, has rapidly grown of late, but in proportion 
to this growth the banking capital of the country 
has not increased. Besides their capitals, the banks 
take deposits which form an important element in 
their finance. The total amount of these deposits has 
within the last thirty years increased rapidly. In the year 
1899 it was nearly 21 crores; that is to say, as 
much as the total afhount of the^ capital of the banks. 

These deposits are received from two soutoes, from 
Oovemment and from private persons. The amount de- 
poeitod by Govwnmeni is, for pbvious reasonp, more or 
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laM fixed* being between fii »d 8 ororee : bat tlie tot(d 
oauraat depoeited by prixaie peracme in the vuioae 
btaolpi is no lees than 16 oiores, of whioh 36 per cent. 
Hi in tlu non^Fresidenoy banks. Beudee these deporits* 
tium is the additionai facility placed at the disposal 
of the imp(»t and export merchants of India by the 
peonlior system in which the Government of India pay op 
their sterling obligations in London, — obligations whioh 
iMMWit to 18 millions a year. The system oonsists 
ia rsmittanoes to London being effeoted by exports 
hKiai, India, fw the reqoisements oi the Home Treasury, 
in excess of those needed for the settlement of the rest of 
the aocomt between India and the external world. The 
Seoretary of State for India receives what amonnt he 
wants from London merchants by drawing bills on 
the Indian Treasury for the same amount. These bills 
we paid on presentation by the Government of India 
to tho agents sending exports to LondoQ' So that, 
to the extant of these 18 miUioDs a year, the Govern* 
me^it of in4iA on the bankers of the W 9 <»t memhants. 
if Goverameut were at lihei^y to speculnte on 
the exchanges, the merchants in India would have to 
keep more money in tbeii banks, instead nf which, under 
the existing system, they are in a position to utilise the 
cash balances of the Government of India in their varions 
Beserve Treasuries in Calontta, Bombay and Madras, in 
their Biitiriot Treaeuries, wd in the Bieaideoey Banks 
end thflirbniiohes, The total Gerenunent Hhmeiia in 
India va^ fromryear to year, and have within the peel liO 
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7 <oara nuiged between 16 eoid 26 oroves. 9%e aneni in 
1000-0^1 was 15(89,841,715. Ofthii amonirt, ajboat to 
3^ ororee an depoedtedia the Banka, tiie xemaihider beiBg 
kept in the Oovemm«it*8 own Treaeanea. What aervioe 
the balanoea of the revennea of the QoVOTnment render to 
the fcHreign trade of the oouniary is seen froaa the o<metaat 
oiy raised by the merohanta to deposit more of these 
balances in the banks than 2} or 3| erores, as 
is the case at present. Of coarse, the balanoea of the Gk>v> 
emment are the proceeds of the taxes paid by the peoidek 
and a considerable prc^rtion of the private depoatta is 
umilarly the money of the inhabitants of this oonntryi 
European as well as Indian. 

We have said that within recent yean privaM 
deposits have increased by leaps and bottnds. link 
incnaae is the result of the increasing amonttt deposited 
in the banks not merely by individnals, — by those thal' 
have money to depcrit alter their onrtent ezpenffittte 
is met — , but also by basiness associations who keep (heir 
money there for safe custody. What proportion is oon& 
tribnted by European residents and what by Indian deposit- 
tors, we have no means of knowing; but tosappose thatonie<- 
fourth of the total private deposits is the money of (ft(* 
Indians wotdd not be wrong. In other words, in the variotts' 
bai&s estabUshed mainly in European interestn and 
direoted by persons bdonghig io that oommnidiy, riie 
hndian ptoide hate no less than 6 eroras of rupees depoisit- 
ed. Now, the question arieet, wheUierall ihese fife 
oiotesdMmUlnsoesaairiy hedi^oeitodin tiiesa bankst and 
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if thore mre banks working mainly in the interests of 
he Indian people and ^eoted by Indian gentlemen, 
this Amount could not be deposited there. Could not the 
OoTemment themselves deposit a portion of their balances 
in these Indian banks, were they in existence, as well as in 
the Presidency Banks, and their branches P We do not 
foi^et that it is the interest of the Government of India 
to do everything possible to stimulate export trade, so 
that the demand in London for remittances to India or 
for bills on the Government here, might increase. If 
the demand increases, the Secretary of State will be able 
to obtain better rates for his (bills. That is to say, he 
will get more sterling money from London merchants as 
the equivalent of his silver money he may offer for sale. 
But there is no reason why out of the total deposits. Gov- 
ernment and private, of about 21 crores, the portion of 
4116 former should not be 2 crores instead of 3, And the 
Indian banks should not get the benefit of the remainder 
of the amount which the Government of India find it con- 
venient to spare for the purpose of helping the trade of 
4flie country. Adverting to the proposal recently pressed 
on the Government of India for the establishment 
of an amalgamated Central Bank in India, a proposal 
which has since been abandoned on the ground of its 
being impracticable in the present circumstances of this 
country. Sir James Westland said in a minute he placed 
before the Currency Committee in 1899 : " The truth 
is that in India where it is too much the habit to look to 
Government for ev«y tiling, it seems not unnatniid to 
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expect the Government to finance not only the adminie- 
tration of the oountryt but its trade and commerce alsoi 
Accordingly when commerce finds a deficiency of available 
fundst the cause of the deficiency is sought foi, nut in the 
scarcity of the banking capital, but in some action of the 
Government, which is expected, with resources that are 
often barely sufficient to meet the financial requirements 
of its own administration, to supply also all that is wanted 
for the movements of two hundred orores of imports and 
exports.” 

With the help of the Government money, the banks 
are able to lend, and merchants to borrow, at cheaper rates 
of interest. If the Government were to withdraw their 
deposits, there would be less money to lend, and the 
rate of interest would rise. On the other hand, if 

T 

the Government were to adopt the suggestion of the banks 
and pl4ke at their disposal all the 25 orores of the public, 
balances, there would be more loanable capital, and the 
rate of interest would decrease. Cheap money is an 
advantage to merchants, and the Britirii exporter in 
India is thus placed at an advantage in his competition 
with his rivals of other countries in the markets of London. 
In the judgment of those that do not look upon the 
merciless foreign commercialism of India as the Divine 
dispensation for her salvation, the State thus finftnmng 
the foreign trade appears objectionable. It is very much 
like a bounty on foreign exports, which take away almost 
the whole raw materials and much of the food*stafi 
produced in the country. 



There is another aspect in which tiie ^[nestion can he 
looked at. According to a Parliamentary retom of 1892, 
tile salaries, pensions, and allowances paid to Eoropeans 
employed in India amounted to iS10,274,246. This does 
not include salaries below £ 1,000 a year, nor allowances to 
Eoropeans who have retired from Indian swvice, nor the 
pay of soldiers, policemen, railway employees drawing 
less than £100 a year. Nor does this amount of lOmillions 
and odd represent the money drawn by Englishmen from 
India as profits on their various commercial and industrial 
enterprises. Calculating these latter to be another 10 
millions— the amount is very likely more,-^the total 
Amount of money taken away from this ootmtry and added 
to the capital of the industiial olarSBes of ihe United 
Kingdom, is not less than 20 millions a year. What 
becomes of this money ? A large proportion of it finds 
investinent in one or another of the industries ao^ trades 
carried on in India by Englishmen. Thus, the system 
the East India Company which invested the revenues 
derived from tiie taxes of ihe country in the purchase of 
exports on its own account, is reproduced in the present 
day ; only the investment includes wider resources and is 
manipulated by a company consistinff of a much larger 
number of men and imbued with less responsibility tfimi 
tiie East India Company was. 



0 H A P T E R IX. 


ArtlouM, fto. 

B etween the large section of the population who 
derive their subsistenoe from agriculture and 
the people who live on their daily wages, there 
aise large classes engaged in non*agricoltural ooonpe- 
tions. Some are mere professional people, as 

barbers, fishermen, &c., who get remuneration for the 
'services they render to the community. These are on 
the saiye footing as lawyers, medical men and public 
servants who render certain service to society an d 
receive remuneration. These do not contribute to the 
material wants of the people. But a much larger section 
is constituted by artisans and mechanics, who supply 
material substances to the public and who are reckoned 
to constitute 18i per cent, of the total population of this 
Preodeooy. Of this peroentagfe, about 6 per cent, of the 
total population are those that prepare vegetable and 
mal foodi drink, condiments, narootios, t&e., The next 
nnmenma class is that engaged in the of tex* 

tjle fobrics and dress, and oonstitotes abont 6 per cent, of the 

total popnlatiom Then there are the people that are firewood 



#QVBftadi»x gathaicii||y>d oowdong-fod preparers and 
i^jUera. tt is chiefly femaleB that are eagaged in thes^ 
ooonpaiaonst In this class are also inclgd^ oil>pressefs 
and sellers and oil*seed and oil*cake de%lers« These 
constitute together about li per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. Those that are engaged in buildings, metals and 
precious stones, ‘'wood, cane and leaves,” “ leather, horn 
and bones,” constitute each class a little over one per cent, 
of the whole population. I have given these figures to show 
Hiat these classes who are engaged in the preparation and 
supply of material substances ought to be more numerous 
than they are, and, as a rule, they are in an exceedingly 
depressed condition. Their condition depends on the 
general prosperity of the community. If more luxurious 
food were taken, if more clothes were purchased, if more 
indigenous oil were used, if more houses were buil^ifmore 
articles of artistic merit were patronised, thesIrclaBBeB 
would be more numerous and in a more flourishing 
condition. They receive no such thing as education, 
there is no organization among them, and they 
adhere to the same crude methods that were followed 
by their ancestors centuries ago. In regard to the 
class of suppliers of food and drink, I need not say that 
there is a deal of room for improvement. The art li 
dietary might be taught in schools, especially ing|^ 
Bohools,* with great advantage ; and the whole syslipbf 
StidiBa dietary placed on a more ratiotuil aiid|||ealf|i 
ahd strength giving basis than it is at prusent. lili| 
xegnrd to idie class of weavers, I need not say htfwdqpc&hh 
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ed and wrecked these are, and how they are fallen into ft 
condition of destitution and miser^ from the prosperons 
condition they once occupied. The class of mechanics 
and artizans tl^ Wbrk in metals, precious stones, pottery, 
stoneware, wo6d, cane, leather, horns, bones, &c., are 
equally badly«off as can be observed by anybody in prao* 
tical experience. These classes require to be raised from 
their present miserable state. 

The Indian arfcizan is skilful, patient and talented. 
But, he is lazy and would not lake the tiouble to think 
how his occupation can be improved and made more pay- 
ing. He is not a progressive man, is careless of small 
thinsrs, generally of unsystematic and of slovenly habits, 
and is incapable of making present sacrifice for future 
gain. He has few wants and is content with small 
VfSLgea, and is generally an inefficient labourer. Mr. 
Wallace, who once came out to India and has published 
a book oA Indianlagriculture, says of our artizan classes; 

‘ Strangers from more advanced countries, who visit India, 
are generally impressed by the backward state of the crafts 
of this country. They observe that the Indian artizan does 
less work with a given amount oi labour than the European. 
The amount of labour that an Indian artificer wastes is a 
^roof of a deplorable want of method and technique. It 
l^ws that he has not been properly instructed, and, if, 
examine his tools, you will generally find them bluitt 
a{|j|wt of order. He is also careless with r^^rd to 
nMi^bNnents and has consequently to perfdrm many 
opetft^l^lMik several times over ; and so, although the Indian 
live ibr a month on a day’e pay of an English artificer, 
the'*latier can produce goods which undersdl those of the 
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former in his own market. When we reflect upon the 
vast resources in natoHl wealth, mineral and vegetable, 
of India which, up to the present time, are to a great 
extent undeveloped, when we know that of all countries 
raising agricultural produce for export, India gives the 
least per acre, and that other countries import enormous 
quantities of her’products only to manufacture and return 
them, we realise how much the working population has 
yet to learn in order that the wealth of India may be 
properly utilised". The Indian is far behind the Japanese 
artificer in technical skill. In Calcutta, almost the whole 
of the carpentry work is done by Chinamen. To educate 
these classes, and ibring them under a feeling of self, 
consciousnessland common interest, is one of the most 
important conditions of the industrial regeneration of 
India. 

About the beginning of last year (1901), the Govern- 
ment of India desired to encourage a revival of our indigen- 
ous manual industries. To this end, they said they were 
willing to provide funds to the extent of four or five lakhs 
of rupees, and entrust the expenditure and control of this 
money to a specially selected committee in ** whom absolute 
confidence will be placed, so that the experiment will be 
conducted with discreet enterprise and in the way best 
calculated to afford the prospect of a successful issue. It 
was thought that, properly organised and skilfully direct- 
ed, the cheap labour of the millions of India might find 
profitable employment in the manufactures of articles of 
commerce which, for various reasons, are still produced 
by manual labour, and that, as such forms of industrial 
enterpnse offer little attraction to the ordinary capitalist, 
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GoverniDenti iuterventioo is desijlpftblo ib the iptefesto 
of workers themselves.” This was in the begini^g 
of the year 190). More than two years have elapsed, 
and nothing has been heard of the Government’s desire 
to come to the rescue of these indastries. The proposal 
of Mr. Alfred Chatterton, Superintendent of the Madras 
School of Arts, to re-organise that School by open- 
ing classes to represent (1) art, (2) metal work; 
(3) wood work; (4) textile fabrics, still remains 

a proposal. There are scores of articles now im « 
ported from foreign countries, which, with a little help 
and encouragement, our own artizans, with their manual 
labour, are competent to supply. And there is absolute- 
ly no need for our articles seeking markets outside India. 
There is room enough in this vast country with millions 
Qf population to consume all the products that may issue 
from the industry of Indian artizans. 

In regard to the department dealing with art, no com- 
mercial considerations will in any way enter into the 
management. All the industrial pupils and apjuentioes 
will attend suitable courses of instruction in drawing, and 
special provision will be made for such of them as show 
marked artistic talent. At present, Mr. Chatterton pro- 
poses to try the experiment of placing this department 
under the Assistant Superintendent of the School of Arts, 
who is an Indian, an artizan by baste '*of great originality 
and talent.” In regard to metal work, Mr. Chatterton thinks 
that natives show skill in modelling, which can be improv- 
ed suitable instruction, and that articles of utility can 
be turned out to replace those that are now imported 
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from Europe. “ Gooki^an'd valves aud water supply fit- 
tings are largely used out here aud are almost all import- 
ed,” and Mr. Chatterton is sanguine that, with suitable 
machinery, he will be able to train men to do equally good 
work in this country and at prices which will pay. *' In 
this and other similar directions, an enormous impetus 
would be given to local industries if the Government of 
India could see their way to issuing orders that the pub- 
lic works in this country are to be carried out with local- 
ly manufactured stores whenever it is possible to do so.” 
In tills department, Mr. Gha/tterton adds, “ the most im- 
portant matter for future consideration is the resubcita- 
tion of the native iron industiry.” The industry in wood 
work is now in a decadent state, not so much because the 
artizans have deteriorated in skill as that there has been 
no one competent to furnish good designs. *' If these 
can be procured or the services of a competent English 
art furniture designer engaged, it is not improbable that 
a very large foreign business could be gradually built up.” 
In this connection, Mr. Chatterton suggests that there 
should be in some important centre a commercial show- 
rcom containing a collection of specimens of the best 
Indian art, and these specimens should be offered for sale 
to the class of people who patronize such articles — a sugges- 
tion which might receive the attention of the Madras Yio- 
tetia Technical Institute. As regards the teztile^ndustriesi 
nto attention has been paid to them in the Madras School of 
Artsbeyoud the setting up of a few carpet looms. Weaving 
is tfac most important of all the indigenous industries, and 
Ihotigh it has suffered severely from the competition of 
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imported pieoe-goodb and the produotioo of In^Siii mills, 
yet, Mr. Chatterton thinks, it iB% no means |in a very 
bad state. “ The line fabrics must all be made on hand- 
looms, and the depraved condition of the weavers is due 
to the fact that wealthy classes no longer use or buy so 
many tine cloths as they did formerly,” and Mr. Chatter- 
ton thinks that European hand-loom might with advantage 
be used tor much finer counts than are customary m this 
uountiy He has lately started some experiments in this 
direction and attempted to produce piece-goods of the type 
now imported in such large quantities. This will necessi- 
tate d} eiiig and printing and he hopes that “ the earlier 
expeniuents will prove sufiiciently successful to justify an 
application to Government for the service of an expert 
from “ homo.” “ If in other parts of the world, there is any 
Remand for c otton fabne of higher quality, there would 
not be any difiicultj in meeting it, as the Indian weavers 
retain all their old skill, and only complain of the few 
opportunities they now get for exhibiting it.” 

The great difficulty that is experienced in dealing 
with the number of industrial sohods that are being esta- 
blished by Missionary bodies and mumcipal and local in- 
stitutions here and there, is in providing them with suit- 
able teachers, especially in connection with such indust- 
ries as carpentering 'and blacksmith’s work. Sometimd 
ago, in the Engineering College of Madras, a class for im- 
parting instruction in these and kindred subjects was 
opened. The workshops there were fairly well equipped 
with tools and machinery, and the instructors, who were 
employed in teaching the engineering students) were hurly 
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skilled ariiiiaiis. These took up soiae of the best students 
who had udd^rgone a long training in the industrial schools 
and trained them in carpentry and black smiths’ work. 
These students were kept under training for three yearsi 
and they were paid six, seven and eight rupees a month in 
each successive year ; and during that time they received 
a training in the higher branches of carpentry, in fitter’s 
work, in blacksmith’s work, and so forth, and at the end 
of that time it was hoped that they could be sent out as 
teachers. I hear with regret that this apparently good 
arrangement has been abolished. 



C HAPTBB X. 


Oui* Labouring Claasoa— The Day Labouiw. 

«» « ■ 

1 7 is natural though not reasonable or just, that while 
the grievances of the upper classes of society receive 
attention from the State, those of the silent poor re- 
main unnoticed and uiflaiown. In the twelve topics of 
the Viceregal Hercules, the poor labourers' condition is 
not one ; nor in the programme of our Congress and Con- 
ferences does it find a place. Still it must be remem- 
bered, the wealth of the nation is founded on its labour ; 
and that this labour should be e^oient in every way, 
must be strong, healthy and intelligent, is the first condi- 
tion of the nation’s prosperity. I, therefore, propose to 
devote a few pages to point out certain serious change 
iitutt. is coming over the condition of our labouring classes, 
and the poverty and misery that characterise their lot. Our 
labouring population may be divided into two classes, the 
agricnltural labourers and day labourers, those that 
work on farms in villages aq,d those that work in 
towns or in their vicinity on receipt of daily pt weekly 
wages. This latter class is increasing in numbers as in- 
dustrial enterprises and large public works carried on by 
the State and private individualB spring up. And even in 
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tbe condition of the agrionltural laboorers, considerable 
ohadige is taking place on accoant of the general collapse 
of Village system due to the disturbing causes intro 
duced by British rule. 

“ In the changed industrial and economic conditions 
ofto-day, the great concentration of capital and the mass- 
ing of thousands of the employed have brought about new 
problems.Inthe old times, master and men lived and work 
ed together — there was a daily point of contact, a continu- 
ous personal touch. To-day all is changed. The employer, 
in many cases, is as much of an absentee as were the 
nobles in France in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and the landlords of some of the worst tenements 
in slumdoms. With the growing intelligence on the part 
of the workers, evidencing itself in a dissatisfaction with 
their social and economic surroundings, they are slowly 
learning how to crystallise their incoherent wants and 
their smothered discontents into definite propositions for 
an improvement of their conditions.” 

“ The personal touch between employer and employ- 
ed has lai^ely been lost, and it is not desirable, even if it 
were possible, to return to the earlier days- But for the 
successful conduct of the business of tbe ti^^eth cen- 
tury, a point of contact must be sought for^M establi- 
shed, though in a different way. This need h|>8 created 
a new profession, that of the “ social engineer,” a iijj^n 
who can tell the employer how he may establish a desir- 
ed point of contact between himself, his immediate staff, 
and the rank and file of his industrial army.” 

These observations, made by a writer in an American 
magazine, in view of the existing conditions of Western 
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oDontrisB* ue not withoat their importeaoe m epplM tv 
the modem oonditions of India. In Weatemoountriel the 
modem oonditiooe are a spoataaeons developmeat of the 
past, bat in India they are the resolt of foreign inflaenoei* 
and mark a state of transition which is in its initial stage. 
As the industrial system of India shifts from thelold iadi- 
genons foundation and rests more and more on the modem 
basis, the labour problem of the West gradually enterges 
into sight. In former times, most of our industries were 
oarriedon in villages, and thelabouriog classes lived there 


rather than in towns. Agrioulture absorbed most of them, 
and the artisans and mechanics, being their own capitalists, 
peacefully pursued their vocations independently and witii 
an income more or less'assnred. The agrioaltntal labonrer 
was attached to bis landlord and was virtually part 
and parcel of his family. His income did not consist of 
daily wages paid by grasping employers, bat was receiv- 
ed annually and was supplemented by his accounts with 
the,,tillage banker. Similarly, the artisan and the mecha- 

g work for the profit off other 'persons, the 
who exploit labour for their own profit, 
their castomersiand their market, and were 
llgik with what tools, materials and loaidtal 
nb to command. In like manner, in towns, ' 
persons who lived on their manual labour were mostly 


ij|prBonal attendants and domestic servants, who* by their 
aeva||p «nd fidelity to their aiMters, made themselves 
iljJllllpfninnlilfi to them. Thus, the proUmn td the d»y.> 
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labourer, witii a praearioas means of livelihood and de» 
pending on the merey of large capitalists* did not arise. 

But this old system is now changing. The numer* 
ons and large public works carried on by the State and by 
private enterprise, and the large factories established in 
towns, the European plantations in remote hill-tracts , 
mining operations in various parts of the country, and the 
facilities for foreign emigration, have all shaken the old 
immobility of labour, with the res'ilt that numbers of la- 
bouring classes move on to distant and strange places, 
preferring higher daily wages to the old steady, 
though moderate, income. It is these people who 
contribute most to the difficulty of relief in times 
of famine : and at other times the ascendant interest of 
the employer and the helplessness and ignorance of the 
working men, often bring about a situation suggestive of 
the approach of the socio-economic evil which is baffiing 
European statesmanship and philanthropy at the present 
moment. The frequent strikes of these men in Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras fairly illustrate the direction in 
which glimpses of the future labour broblem are visilSb^ 
this country. 

t * 

When the detailed Beports of the last^. i^dhBus are 
published, we shall be able to know the exact number of 
labourers working under modern conditions in factoriS 9 ,in 
large plantations and in Government public works. Mean- 
while, it may be noted that in the factories subject to 
Government inspection, which numbeted 79 in all Briti^ 
India in 1 899, there were 462,796 persons employed 
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-on the average. The tea-gardens of India employed 
654,600 labourers in all. In oofiee estates 27,694 persons 
were permanently and 82,656 were temporarily, or a total of 
110,290 were, employed. In the coal-mining industry, 
there were 72,000 people employed; in the Eolargold 
mines about 4U,000 coolies. If, to these figures, those 
relating to other industrial enterprises such as Jute and 
Indige factories, Bail way workshops and Government 
public works, be added, the total will reach about two 
millions of people — a number large enough to deserve the 
sympathetic protection of the State* 

In a consideration of what we have called the Labour 
Problem in India, we cannot lose sight of that large class 
of labourers, who, under a statutory contract, are drafted 
to distant countries to work in European plantations for 
Eurapean employers. Those that have read the recent 
debate in the Supreme Legislative Council on the Assam 
Emigration and Labour Act and in the Madras Counoil 
on a similar measure, cannot resist the conclusion that 
ere long the whole system which regulates the 
relation between the employers and employees on 
these estates, will have to be revised, with ino 
creased regard for justice and humanity. Apart from 
the particular issues raised in that debate, it is 
evident from the facts and figures placed before the' 
Counoil by Sir Henry. J. S. Cjotton, that the lot of 
the contract labourer is by no means enviable and that 
the law is more in favour of the planter than of the 
htbonrer* The object of the Legislatnre seems 'to be to 
esdtahoe the faoflitieB for the growth of oeitam hwlnstine} 
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•■4 towMTds ifais «ad it is oensidend axpedimt to Mb}«ot 
t)M (McdiM to Tarions zeatmnts and diaahiUtias inoom- 
jpatibba with tbeir Imedow. The law* as it stands, in tbo 
iioida<4 Sir Haniy Cotton, imposeson the iaboorers ser- 
viag under ormtract thereunder in the tea^istriots* penal 
IMfustisiona of extreme striogenoj tc suoha poini, that they 
cease legally and practically to be free men. '* When 
ure speak of the interest of the tea mdustry, we are ao> 
oastomed," he said, ” to mean the mterest of the pro- 
pcietors of tea gardens, of the shareholders of companies, 
of the agents in Calcutta and London and of the em* 
jployers of labour, and this oustomaiy use of the expres* 
sion is a true indioation of the fact that we are too apt, 
not only in our language, but also in our thoughts and 
actioDS, to contemplate the interest of the indnstiiy ex> 
elostvely from the capitalist’s point of view.” This is the 
only explanation of toe extraordinary decision of the 
Supreme Legislative Council to postpone by two years the 
operation of toe new provision in the law to increase the 
eoelie's wage from Rs. 5 to Rs* 6>8 a monto->a wage 
whi(di was smallmr than toe wage earned by the unskilled 
labourer in Assam itself. 

A friend of the Assam tea-planters recently wrote 
long srtioleB|in the London Timet criticising Sir Henry 
Cotton’s views on the condition of toe Assam ooolie* 
He toereiu extols toe humanity of toe planters and 
painto in* bright coloors the prosperity of the oooliei 
oonetoskm of a wnter with a biaa of this land 
aug be easdy tovetold* sod ia toat^ ntder the exirt* 
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inip,l«iW6, tli« Aaaaia tea estate is Ute yetf parafliw) of 
the laboQiiog ulasses. His average wage w between fie 848 
and Bs. 5 > Suoh a wage in his own ooontry would be eon* 
sideored low. Yet in Itsaam it is oonsidei^ a prosperity ' 
wage. It is open to the coolie to work harder than he does 
and earn enhanced wages ; still he will not work harder 
and earn more. This is attributed to his laginess - 
The same criticism is made of the labourer in the 
Bengal coal mines. There too, he does just the 
quantity of work required for earning his baiu 

necessaries. Now, I attribute this fact, not to the coolie’s 
laziness or his want of care for the future, but to the hard 
and irksome conditions under which he has to work. He 
is too weak or has too little inducement to work under 
conditions imposed on him and under the supervision of 
the unsympathetic manager of the garden. 

If the coolie is too lazy to work, why does he prefer 
an iiklependent farmer’s life to that of a labourer on the 
tea estate ? When the newly imported coolie has settled 
down on the garden, become acclimatized, and mastered 
his woric, his ’^curious tendency,” as the writer in the 
Vime$ terms it, comes into play, to break away from gar- 
-den labour and assimilate himself to the indigeitoas 
industry of the soil. All his snperflaons cneiigy 
is put, not into extra woik upon the garden, but into 
the gradual wtaUishment of a life altogether apart fsom 
jandiadspendent effea. His petbysaviii«^«ra spent on 
;,ue0afehfegardaBB,QQfewfeaiidgQats>pigs>«dlno]n. He 
invests them in oattlesmd carts also. As in the Hangal eaal 
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mines, soin the Assam tea-gardens, the managers allow the 
labooiers to be coolies and peasants by turn, because they 
know that it is the only way of securing a con- 
tented labour force. Now, is it not obvious from the above 
that the coolie is not a lazy person contented with little 
and careless of the future ? He is as glad to save money 
and improve his lot as others are. 

If only the labour in the garden were moderate, the 
wages high and other conditions attractive, why 
should the coolie be so impatient as to give up the garden 
work ? "• It is indeed only to be expected”, says the writer 
in the Times, “ that, as more and more cattle accumulate 
in the hands of coolies and more and more cultivation is 
permitted by employers and sanctioned by dustoor, there 
will be a reduction of the average effort on a garden and 
consequently of the average wage .... Far from deplor- 
ing any general fall in wages, I am not sure that there 
does not exist a distinct presumption that, with a fall, the 
coolie’s real prosperity, as measured by his own ideal, will 
inorease.”If this is the fact, it completely proves the coolie’s 
aversion to the garden work which is made a stepping 
stone to the position of an independent farmer. It follows 
that this aversion is due to no innate instinct of the coo- 
lie, but to the fact that, as his nature goes, neither the 
garden work nor the mine work is agreeable to him. In 
order that the Indian labourer can reconcile himself to 
work under European conditions, he wants adequate com- 
pensation in liberal wages and in general sympathetic 
^treatment. 
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I have referred above to the Planters’ Labour Act, 
recently passed by the Qovernment of Madras. The con- 
ditions of Southern India are such that no system of 
forced labour is necessary, and the interference of Gov- 
ernment in the spontaneous relation of labour and capital, 
on behalf of the latter, is entirely uncalled for and un 
just- Though the labourer is supposed to accept service 
under the planter by a voluntary contract, still every one 
knows that the contract is a iarcc, and he no more knows 
about hiB contract than the man in the muo'i. The mais- 
try goes about the country with a bag of money ; he goes 
into villages, and priei into the secret quarrels and diffe- 
rences of families, and, by plenty of false promises, allures 
the discontented male or female member of the family 
away from the village. He does not tell his victim whither 
he is taking him or her, whether the place of destination 
is near or far off, oi beyond the seas. The wonld-be 
labourer on the planter's estate has no idea of the nature 
of his work, of the wages he will receive, of his treatment 
from the planter, from the manager or .the magistrate. 
Of the terms of his contract which is in a language he 
does not know, he is thoroughly innocent. These serious 
omissions in the Bill the representative members of the 
Council fought hard to have supplied. But they fought 

in vain. The refonned Legislative Council, so far as the 

» 

influence of public opinion on Government is concerned, 
is worse than a failure. Indian members, under the old 
rdgime, were able to exercise some real and ^active in- 
fluence on Government. Then there was a sincere denae 
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on the part of Ch)Tenun6nt to know Indian opinion and 
give effect to it as far as possible. There was a time when 
Bills, before they were introduced into the Legislative 
Councils, used to be sene to public bodies and select indi- 
viduals for their opinions. But, now, the only public 
bodies consulted ore Chambers of Commerce, and the in- 
dividuals are their leading representatives. The present 
Bill was several times revised by the planters, until every 
desire and freak of theirs were met in its provisions. But 
how it affected the interest of the labourers, the Govern- 
ment did not care to know. No individual Indians nor 
Indian public bodies were consulted. The tender mercies 
of the planter were enough for the coolie. 

The independent members of the Council fought 
courageously. But every time an amendment was pro- 
posed by any of them, the whole compact band of official 
and English members opposed- him as one man. The 
Indian members that opposed the Bill had bestowed much 
time and thought on it. They are as intelligent as other 
members of the Council, and they are as solicitous of the 
security of public interest as others. Still, to be outvoted 
by a compact majority in a high-handed manner, pven 
when some of them at any rate are apparently convinced 
of their error, must be most disheartening. And, it is 
honourable and creditable to these gentlemen that they 
thought that to do their duty honestly was as important 
as to win their points. If their sole object was to obttdn 
better terms for their down-trodden countrymen, they 
might as well have submitted their amendments before- 
hand and taken the decision of the Government m it 
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chose to give it. But they had the equally ?£portant ob- 
ject in their mind to show to the public that their cause 
was right and that the Government was using arbitrarily* 
in the interest of a powerful class, the power vested in it 
by law. Official members are bound to vote on th(^ side 
of Government whether they vote according to or against 
their conscience. Never was a system of legislation a 
more solemn farce than the Indian system is at present ; 
and never did the Legislative. Council of Madras show 
less fairness or dignity than it did iii carrying through 
this hateful measure in March 1903. 

That the condition of the two millions of the coolie 
population working in workshops, manufactories and in 
European plantations is deplorable, is proved by ample 
evidence. Notwithstanding the special pleading in the 
Times^ facts and figures are definite enough to show that 
Sir Henry Cotton was right when he said that the labour- 
ers in Assam earn a miserable average pittance, inade- 
quate to maintain them in health and comfort.” The In- 
dian cocjl^ivorks willingly for Municipalities and Bailways, 
where tSUirork he has to do is by no means less disagree- 
able thafi Vork elsewhere. Neither the Municipalities nor 
Bailways complain of scarcity of labour. On the other hand, , 
the agents of the Assam planters are not now able to recruit 
BO largely as they could do iu fornver years. Moreover, in 
1900, as Sir Henry Cotton pointed out, in the Assam tea- 
gardens the mortality was 43*5 per thousand among Act 
coolies, and 23*2 among non-Act coolies. Sir Henry 
Cotton reports that cases have come to his notice where 
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rice was not provided at the statutory rate, or where 
subsistence allowance was not paid to sick coolies. 

Laboubebs IK Mikes. 

In the year 1900, there were 271 collieries working 
in India, producing more than 6,000,000 tons of coal, 
valued at over 20,000,000 rupees. Indian labour is uni- 
versally employed. In 1900, nearly 90,000 people were 
employed in coal mining, the average pay for underground 
work being about 1} rupees a week. Modern machinery 
for haulage is being gradually introduced into the Bengal 
mines, and the “ gin” and bucket worked by women are 
less commonly seen. The mines are owned partly 
by joint stock companies and private indiv^gMils, 
and partly by the State through the railway com- 
panies. The Indian coal at the pit’s mouth is much 
cheaper than imported coal. The wholesale selling 
price of the Bengal coal was, in 1900, 4s. 5d., whereas 
the average wholesale price of imported coal was 32s. Id. 
Considering the comparative novelty of the labour, the 
deteriorated physique of our labouring classes, and the 
poor wages paid, it is not surprising to hear coal compa- 
nies complaining that the “ labour is always causing 
trouble.” There are far too few miners The average 
miner never attempts to earn more than a day’s wage, al- 
though he might work himself up to a position of 
comparative comfort if he would try to. The working 
hours are from 6 a,m. to 6 p.h., and perhaps later when 
extra work is required. Only four days a week real work 
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is done, and the consequence is that the collieries must 
have a far greater number of working places than the 
same output in England would warrant. All the miner’s 
family work with him, carrying or training his coal. Picks 
of English pattern and make are now universal, the crow- 
bar and single pick having been ousted. In some coal 
fields the payments are weekly, on Sunday mornings, the 
miners resorting to the East Indian Bazaar which was 
established to attract local labour and which has done so* 
The labourers consist of low caste Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The miners live in small villages, aggregations 
of mud walls, of bricks set in mud, with thatched or tiled 
roof. The hut consists of one room, sometimes two, of 
from 0 ft. 6 ft to JO ft. x 10 ft. in size. Those better-off 
have cow-sheds and granaries ; these two latter with the 
dwelling forming three sides of a quadrangle. The larger 
proportion of the labourers cultivate during the rainy 
season, say, from October to June. Some of the labourers 
have settled down to coal -cutting as a calling, and these 
work constantly, always excepting Monday, which is in- 
variably a holiday. 

The coolies at the coal mines will not give up their 
caste pursuits, and any discontent makes them bolt bag 
and baggage* Labourers have been attracted to settle in . 
the immediate vicinity of the mines, we are told, by allot- 
ment of land at nominal rents, on •the understanding that, 
when onltivation is over, they shall work in the mines. 
From the beginning of July to November, the cultivation, 
and then the religious festivals,keep the coolies away, and 
the output at the mines is low. Naturally, in prosperous 
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years when food is cheap, labour at the minlP'is scarce • 
whereas in years of adversity it is abundant. Still, we 
are told, the general state is “ want of labour.” A. few, 
however, have settled down as permanent miners, and 
they work steadily. 

Women and children work underground, and are 
principally employed in carrying the small coal and dust. 
The women often take their babies, two and three months 
old, down the mine, taking with them also a small cot on 
which the child sleeps or plays while its parents are at 
work. 

The coolie’s power of endurance enables him to work 
for hours at the bottom oi a sinking shaft with water 
pouring over his naked body, or to work all day long and 
day after day in driving a “ rise” gallery, perhaps hun- 
dreds of feet from any current, in an atmosphere which is 
foetid and laden with steam. The ventilation of the under- 
ground workings receives very little attention, and in most 
collieries none at all. The ignorant labourer has not 
yet recognised that his health and longevity 
are in question, and he has besides helped much to pre> 
vent ventilation from becoming a necessity by the won- 
derful power of endurance he has shown. This is a hard 
^ot, indeed, for the coolies, and it is a wonder why this 
blot on the system has not been noticed and removed by 
the authorities concerned. I have already referred to the 
fact of the coal miner being imperfectly protected and 
given low wages, and to his ignorance of which the em- 
ployers take advantage. 
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The Mines Act, recently passed by the Indian Legis* 
lature, regulates the conditions of labour. One of its pro- 
visions is to require that all mine managers should hold 
certificates that they possess certain qualifications. This 
is an excellent stipulation, which no one who has the in- 
terests of Coal-mining in India at heart, could possibly 
object to on general grounds. It is, however, alleged that 
no facilities are provided in India, by meauc of a properly- 
established mining school or otherwise, to enable men to 
acquire the necessary qualifications, and the result is that 
a new burden will be imposed on the industry by reason 
of men having to be brought from abroad to act as manag- 
ers at higher wages than would be paid to properly qua 
lifted local men. ** I do not feel confident*’ says Dr. Dun- 
stan *• to say how far these objections may hold, but I am 
confident that great good will result from the establish- 
ment in India of a Government School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, in which those who intend to engage in min- 
ing and metallurgical industries could receive a thorough- 
ly practical and efficient training, in modern and scientific 
methods, not only in engineering and mining, but also 
in physics and chemistry in their applications to 
metallurgy.” This necessity exists in regard to other 
mines also. 



0 H A P T E E XI. 


The Agriottltural Labourer. 



I have already pointed out that the lot of the agricul 
tural labourer is, on the whole, better than that of th^ 
day-labourer. His income is less precarious and his 
life in the village less costly* Still, as the old village 
system gets more and more loosened, the old attachments 
and predilections give away, and new ambitions present 
themselves. The village labourer is getting discontented 
with his lot. And the recent famines and droughts have 
aggravated this sentiment. One direction in which this 
discontent is manifesting itself, is the labourer’s increas- 
ing tendency t<} run away from the village and seek his 
fortune in distant countries beyond the sea 

In Southern India or in the Presidency of Madras, the 
class of field labourers constitute a substantial proportion 
of the total population, being about seven millions or 20 
per cent, of the whole. They consist of a number of castes 
of great antiquity and ethnological interest. Some of 
these castes are : iD The Pariah numbering about two 
millions and inhabiting the Tamil Country ; (2) the Falli, 
more numerous than the first, numbering over twQ 
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millionB also found in the Tamil country ; (3) the PsllanS 
found chiefl}’ in the Districts of Tanjore, Trichinopolyi 
Madura and Tinnevelly, about 800,000 in number; 
(4) the Malas who number about 1,400,000 and who are 
the Pariahs of the Telugu Country , and (5) other Castes 
of less numerical importance living in certain limited 
areas of the Presidency. Of these the Pariahs and Pallis 
are the most important, not only in regard to their num- 
bers, but also in regard to their qualities as agricultural 
labourers, as sepoys, and as domestic and menial servants 
under alien residents of India, They aie intelligent, enter- 
prising and honest. They possess a good physique, and 
are capable of much endurance. These mostly pro- 
fess Hinduism as their religion. Many have become con- 
verts to Chnstianity, especially in the more Southern Dis- 
tricts of the Tamil Country. 

Whatever the social position and the general in- 
fluence of Pariahs and other low classes centuries ago, 
their position at present is one of the utmost degradation. 
They are exceedingly poor ; they live on the scantiest and 
least wholesome meal and are treated with contempt and 
neglect by the higher classes. They live in '‘locations’* at 
some distance from the village proper where the landlords 
and their caste dependants live. Their huts are of the 
humblest description and oontiiin nothing like furniture. 
They are not allowed to enter or pass through the village, 
and when they talk to a person belonging to a higher caste, 
they must stand at a distance, lest their approach 
shonld communicate pollution- A more abject condition 
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is hardly possible to conceive than that of these long- 
suffering, but most useful, classes of peoples. Still, it must 
be acknowledged that the caste landowners of the 
village treat these people not without consideration 
or sympathy. In most cases, the caste landlord 
and the Pariah labourer have lived in a relation of 
mutual attachment for generations together. The 
attachment of the Pariah is, as a rule, faithful and sin- 
cere, and often he willingly sacrifices his person 
and even risks his life in the service of his master. The 
master, on the other hand, tak s a paternal interest in 
his Pariah tenants, considering them as a part of his own 
property. Besides the wages, or part of the produce of 
the field to which they are entitled under the cus- 
tom of the village, they generally receive advances from 
time to time from their master, not merely for agricul- 
tural purposes such as the purchase of cattle, seeds, imple- 
ments &c<, but for their domestic needs also, such as 
marriage, worship, funerals &c. They are given occa- 
sional presents of clothes and small sums of 
money. Altogether, the ignorance and the good 
character of the Pariah, on the one hand, and the land- 
lord’s sense of his self-interest, on the other, have rendered 
the relation between the two one of smoothness and con- 
tentment. The Pariahs indeed are absolutely without 
education, and nothing takes place in their life to rouse 
new hopes or new standards of comfort. The same 
is the case more or less with regard to the great bulk 
of the rural population in India at present. 
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Causes are already at work to disturb this time* 
honoured and cordial relation between the landlord and 
his Pariah tenant. The village population of India is no 
longer altogether immobile. People of all clasHes have 

learnt the need and the advantage of moving about. New 
avenues of employment are being opened in all 
parts of the country. Neither to the owner ut the 
land nor to its cultivator is therei therefore, the same in- 
ducement to be fixed for ever in- the same spot or attached 
for ever to the same person or family as there was 
under the old order of things. To the villager his village is 
no longer his world, and he is often attracted to places 
where more remunerative employments arc available 
than in his village. The petty landlord often sella his 
efitate and takes to trade, or his son has become a public 
servant or a member of some learned profession, and he 
finds that the convenience of his family requires his land- 
ed property to be sold away. In the same way the field 
labourer finds his ancestral occupation not sufficiently 
paying, or is moved by the example of a fellow-labourer 
who has left the village and has found employment in 
some public work carried on by Government or in the 
mines or coffee estates in the adjacent district where 
better wages are offered. These fresh influences necessa- 
rily bring about a relaxation of the old attachment be- 
tween the employer and the employed in the villages. 

There is another important change that is taking 
place in the Indian rural economy and is causing a dis- 
‘^ooation of our system of labour. The Hindu law 
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of equal partition of an estate among the heirs 
and the natural expansion of cultivation due to 
the growtli ox the population and the decay of non* 
agricultural industries« are rapidly increasing the number 
of petty land'holders who own a small number of acres, 
often less than five, and who cannot afford to employ hired 
labourers. Their capital is their labour, and their profit 
does not exceed the wages of their labour. In some dis- 
tricts, especially in inLand districts, there is taking place a 
constant migration of labourers from towns to villages, and 
this necessarily aggravates the competition of labourers 
for employment and impairs the old hereditary personal 
relationship between the proprietors and the labourers. 
These causes arc ceaslessly at work, and although the vil- 
lage community, like other strongholds of conservatism, 
continues to preserve many of its old characteristics, still 
the causes we have referred to are leading to a consider- 
able unsettlement. 

The Paiiahsof the Tamil country constitute the bulk 
of the emigrants from the eastern coast of the Madras 
Presidency to some of the British Colonies. Prom the dis- 
tricts of Tinnevelly. Tanjore, North Aroot and South 
Arcot, there is a regular stream of emigrants pouring into 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Mauritius, Natal, etc. 
During the recent years of agricultural depression, this 
stream was flowing in broader and more rapid 
currents. Where the failure of monsoons causes a 
dirinkage of cultivation, there is a proportionate 
diminution of labour in the village* When scarcity 
curtails the means of the more well-to-do classes, they 
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spend less on luxuries and comforts,, and therefore on pay- 
ment of wages to labourers. By far the larger proportion 
of paupers during times of famine are content to obtain 
what relief they can from the charity of Government and 
private agencies. But the more enterprising individuals 
seek a better lot in foreign countries where they are sure 
of steady and remunerative employment. The agents 
oi these foreign (Jolonies are particularly busy during 
such hard times, and during the years it is said 

that there was nut a group of villages in the districts 
mentioned above where these agents had not reaped a 
rich harvest in capitation fees for men and women, whom 
they every week handed over to the emigration dep6ts in 
Madras and Negapatam. 

T The Christian Missionary puts his own construction 
on the exodus of the Pariahs to strange lands beyond the 
seas in search of a new life. In the fulness of his sym- 
pathy with this down -trodden and degraded class, he 
attributes their self-imposed banishment from their native 
place to the intolerable tyranny of the higher castes that 
employ them. There is reason to think that this view is 
shared by some Anglo-Indian officials also* But, on 
the face of it, it is unreasonable to hold that either 
the tyranny of the employers or the caste disabilities of 
the Pariahs drive the latter away from their villages* Be- 
cause, these are not new features of the village system, but 
have characterised it ever since its first establishment. 
There is indeed a good deal that is most lamentable in 
the normal lot of the Hindu low caste people, but thanks 
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to their igoorilttoe a^to their peaceful and gentle nature, 
they have on the whole remained content with their lot 
and nothing has recently t^ken p}ace to rouse them to an 
attitute of resentment against the treatment they 
receive from their masters. The more true 
explanation of the increasing emigration of the labourers 
is the natural enterprising nature of the Pariahs, stimulat- 
ed by a keener struggle for life in recent years. 

A writer in the Madras Maii, who is apparently a 
Christian Missionary gentleman, furnishes the following 
explanation : 

“ The Pariahs have found it impossible to live under 
the old conditions, and, after years of mute endurance, are 
shaking the dust of their native land from their feet, and 
going out to discover what a new world will offer 
them. The exodus seems to afford proof posi- 
tive that the pressure of hunger on the lives of 
the lowest ajid landless classes has been and is far greater 
than has ever been admitted by the authorities who are 
responsible for the condition of the people in times . of 
scarcity. We are asked to believe that the people will 
not travel five miles to obtain Government employment 
on famine test works, while we have before our eyes proof 
that many of them are only too willing to cross the black 
water and pledge themselves to hired service for long 
years in strange lands. We are told that they will not 
accept famine labour at famine rates ; but here they 
are waiting for ships to carry them across the sea 
willing to dare its dangers, rather than endure hanger at 
home.” 
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The writer, however, admits tiiat i^is is neither the 
chief nor the sole cause of this phenomenon, and recog- 
nises causes more deeprooted in the permanent transfor- 
mation of the economic and social system . oi India on 
account of Western influences. The old order such as 
we have briefly described above, is giving place to a 'new 
one. The Paiiah no longer belongs to the soil and no 
longer can he claim a share, however small, of its produce. 
He is now sinking to the lot of " a day labourer employed 
to plough and to plant, and left idle till harvest when he 
is called in for a brief spell of work and turned adrift agam. 
Under these conditions, even in the best of seasons, there 
are times when life is barely possible for the working 
classes, while, in a year of scarcity, life rapidly becomes an 
intolerable burden.” Moreover, the frequent recurrence 
' of famine and Government undertaking the sole respon- 
sibility of feeding the whole pauper population have 
demoralised the land-owners who are ceasing to re- 
cognise their old responsibility for the protection of their 
tenants. 

The activity oi Christian Missionaries in the field of 
proselytism is another cause which drags away numbers 
of these poorer classes from their old occupation in the 
Hindu villages into fresh occupations, mostly non-agri- 
oultural. There is no part of India where the population 
of Native Christians has recently increased more rapidly 
than in flonthem India, and unlike those in most of Nor. 
them India, the converts to Christianity in this Presi- 
dency are reoraited almost entirely from the dasses of 
HjitilnB which are lowest in the social scale. These 
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classes being exc^dingly poor, it is no ^l^der that 
they are easily tempted to quit the fold where 
their ancestors have lived for (|||ptarie8 and to enter 
that of the Christian faith in times of difficulty- And such 
occasions having recurred several time» within the last 
quarter of a century, the Native Christian population has 
increased with striking rapidity. In the year 1891. the 
native Christians numbered 879,437 in this Presidency, 
and this has increased since then to 1,03b, 854 in 1001, 
which is an increase of 18*1 per cent. In the decade bet- 
ween 1881 and 1891, the increase among them was even 
more striking, being 48'8 per cent., and, during the last 
thirty years, it has amounted to 99 per cent, against an 
increase in the population as a whole of 22'1 per cent. In 
other words, as the last Census Report puts it, the Native 
Christians have multiplied four and five times as fast as 
the population generally. 

In consonance with the theory that the poverty of 
these classes is the chief inducement to their deserting 
their ancestral faith, it is observed that the increases are 
most marked in districts particularly liable to droughts 
and Bcarcities. During the last twenty years, more recruits 
have joined the Christian religion in the districts of 
Godavery, Cuddapah, Eurnool and North Arool than in 
other districts. The number has been least in Madras 
and in Tanjore. 

It is important for our purpose to consider how the 
poor Indians belonging to the labouring classes are 
brought up under the cue of their Missionary patrons* 
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Ro long as tl^ey remain in the village of their anoestorsi 
little change takes place in their condition. They receive 
no education, and not es place to disturb the mono- 

tony of their humble and^imple tillage life< But once a 
Pariah becomes a Christian, his whole life changes. He is 
to some extent educated by the Missionaries who also help 
him in learning a trade or in obtaining a place in the pub- 
lic service. Some plucky converts even maiiage to enter 
one or another of the learned professions. The patronage 
and sympathy of the Christian Missionaries, who belong to 
the ruling race, give the Native Christian a new status 
which he is not slow to appreciate. A.bove all, in due 
time, he can choose from among the number of neatly- 
dressed and somewhat educated girls of the Mission, a 
wife who will come up nearer than any village girl can, to 
his ideal, as he has newly understood it, of a housewife. 
These circumstances lift the Native Christian to a new 
ideal of life, and his dislike for the hereditary occupation of 
his class is not less strong than that of the ordinary Indian 
who has passed through a course of teaching in a modem 
TgngliRh school. The depletion, therefore, in the strength of 
the labouring classes available for the carrying on of the 
agricultural and other industries in the country, caused 
by these conversions, must lead to its own economic 
results. 

Of late, however, efforts have been made to establish 
agricultural settlements for the benefit of the Pariah and 
other low caste converts. Some Missionaries have been 
aide to obtain from the Madras Government large areas 
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of land on favourable terms for the purpose. As only a 
nominal tax is demanded by Government, in the initial 
stage of the settlement, theyJmve^enerally proved pay- 
ing. A report recently ptrelished in this connection 
says : " The great object is to raise the Pariahs, Pullas, 
ImlaB,etc., from their state of practical slavery, degrada- 
tion and poverty and to train them up as self-respecting 
Christians. Every District Missionary knows how 
closely the Missionary problem is wrapt up in the 
agricultural one. No Mission can flourish under a condi- 
tion of practical starvation. We have found work and 
food for thousands of poor people during the past two 
years. They have gladly come to us because we treat 
them well. There is no forcing of religion upon them, 
bui when they wish to remain with us and become Chris- 
tians, when they work well and abstain from theft, we 
take them on as regular settlers and train them for holy 
Baptism. The children we teach in schools and the 
adults we instruct to rally during the evenings. We 
have now 43 adult settlers and 41 children, and of these ' 
43 are now being prepared as catechumens.” It 
should be remarked here that these convert settlers 
will remain only as the tenants of the Mission- 
aries, and they will not share in the produce of the soil any 
more than their brethren under Hindu landowners- The 
Missionaries are the proprietors of the IsAdr responsive . 
to the Government for the payment of the tu, 
appropriate such profits as may be derived mm tpe oajU 
tivation of the settlements. Nor will the Pe^ah tfMtl^' 
have the benefit of those customs and traditions i 
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Beoure to the Pariah tenantn of the Hindu village certain 
privilegee and rightfl. Nor 'jeit reasonable to expect from 
the Missionary proprietors that familiarity, and that sym- 
pathy extending even to minute domestic matters, which 
characterise the relation between the landowners and their 
tenants in the villages. In so far as these converts are not 
settled entirely as agricultural tenants and arc trained for 
non-agricultnral occupations, thej will conslitute alossio 
the facilities oi agricultural operations in tlie country. 
Nor will the Pariah convert, once planted in the settlement, 
but instructed in modern schools, oh )Ose to stick to the 
occupation of agriculture any more than the non-Christian 
lad similarly instructed does. Moroever, the Christian 
Missionaries do not manage the settlement personally. 
^They have to employ a well-paid manager, on whom will 
depend to a great extent the prosperity and contentment 
of the labourers. It is calculated that one of these 
Colonies will yield .not less than Hs. 7,000 a year, and 
after all the expenses have been met, there will be a balance 
of not less than Ks. 2,000 a year. The whole of the 
balance will be added to the funds of the Missionaries 
and will be utilised in founding other settlements in 
other places and in adding to the Christian recruits from 
the lollowers of non-Christian religion. 


hat lltGipe Colonies should ,be looked upon with jea- 
Hindu peasants goes without saying. Chris- 
iion^es are nowhere popular in India, and 
evfr phibKhthropic their effort may be from an ab- 
ppint of view, they produce strong dislikes in the 
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Hinda mindfr, first beo||||^^y are prom'pted by hostility 
«> their own religion, ICTP fllgp dly, they interfere in 
the old time>honoared village economy under which 
rural life has gone on sntoot^r for centuries. Neither 
the Christian Missionaries nSj^pb converts care always 
to conceal their dislike and disregard for their “ heathen” 
neighbours. The Pariah who was until recently al..iost a 
slave-~a willing and obedient slave of the high caste 
Hindu — has become an important man and, with the Mis- 
sionary sympathy to back him, puts on airs and defies his 
former master. The Hindus are conscious of their inabi- 
lity to resist the Missionary’s encroachment on what they 
regard as the communal rights of the village from 
tune immemorial. A.s a member of the ruling race, 
he is a friend of the district officers, and the Hindu 
landowner often believes, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Missionary is able to make use of his friendship with them 
to obtain possession of lands and important concessionst 
which the Hindu applicants fail, as a rule, to obtain from 
the same authority. Thus a Missionary agricultural set- 
tlement amidst a group of Hindu villages is a constant 
source of mutual irritation and often leads to unprofitable 
litigation. 

The attitude of Government towards these philan- 
thropic, though sectarian, efforts of the Missionaries is. 
as may be expected, one of ready sympathy. Any 
endeavour calculated to reduce the congestion in tlm 
f^cuttural occupation of the country and rffise the stsCus 
01 the working classes, is welcome from agr official pohtt 
Of view. The Christian Missionary is undoubtedly far 
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more intelligent and enteriiri«n|; than the average Indian 
landowner, and there is ^Idy^robability of the former 
employing rational and soientiiic methods and perhaps of 
investing more capital, th^t|^ere is in the case of the latter- 
Large areas of inferior s^iifhioh, under the ownership of 
Hindur, will hardly yield any produce worth speaking of, 
may be expected to produce more and go to feed <) larger 
number of months. But there is a political aspect of the 
questioni which the Hindus are not slov^ to press on 
Government. Government being pledged to a policy of 
strict religions neutrality, the Hindus (jaestion the 
propriety of rendering active help, at their direct cost, in 
the advancement of objects openly hostile to the interests 
of their own religious faith. To enable ministers of 
a foreign religion to acquire property in the country 
and from the income of that property to extend the work 
of proselytism, aiming at the undermining of the iudjgeu* 
QUB faith, does not look altogether like a rigid observance 
of a pohey of neutrality. Whatever the avowed policy 
of the Goverumeut may be, and, so far as, official declara* 
tions go, its desire to abstain strictly from partiality to one 
religion or anooher, still the personnel of Government and 
the numerous nfhcials employed in carrying on the ad> 
ministration, cannot possibly override theirown conscious* 
ness of the faith they profess. They often yield to 
the insidions influence of their religious bias and give 
rise to occasions when there is an apparent and 
unjustifiable departure fivm one of the fundamental and 
nest Writhed principles of Briti^ rule in India. 
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There Ib yet 'another phange taking place in the 
conditions of labour in Soutl^^ India, which is causing 
apprehension in the luinds of the landowners. Govern- 
ment takes special interest in the stimulation of the 
cultivation of such agricultural crops as are intended for 
export to foreign countries. Of such crops, ground nut. a 
valuable oil seed, is a most important one. The quantity 
of this nut annually exported from this Presidency is esti- 
mated at nearly one and a half miUions sterling. The 
chief ground nut producing districts in this Presidency 
are North Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, Tanjoro, and 
Trichinopoly, the largest extent under this crop being in 
South Arcot and the adjoining French settlement of Pon- 
dicherry. There is a coast trade in this article which is ex- 
ported from the ports of this Presidency to other ports in 
India, besides a large export trade to Europe, especially 
to France. During the last few years, this industry has 
undergone vicissitudes of fortune. Amoug the reasons 
for a gradual decline in this industry some years ago, 
was regarded a deterioration in the quality of the local 
seed as one. Accordingly, the French Government at 
Pondicherry and the Madras Government introduced new 
varieties of seeds from foreign countries. These varieties 
are said to have proved remarkably successful, one groat 
advantage of the new seeds being that the crops can be 
harvested within four months instead of six, and can be 
put in the ground at any time of the year provided the 
crop can be irrigated. This last fact has stimulated cul- 
tivation to such an extent that the crops are gathered not 
at any particular period of the year as was formerly 
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the oaae, but almost throughout the year. The picking 
of seeds, accordingly, attracts a large number of coolies 
from the neighbouring villages to the detriment of the 
ordinary operations of agriculture and even other kinds of 
labour service in towns. The coolies employed on the 
ground nut soil are paid higher wages, much higher than 
the coolies get on the paddy field or from manual service in 
towns. The result is the whole neighbourhood suffers from 
scarcity of labour. 

An Indian gentleman, wnting recently in the 
Madras Vail and described as a well-known and recently 
retired native ofiScial and landowner, says : “ Things 
used to be bad enough to the ordinary employer 
of labour when the old variety of the seed was in 
vogue which was grown but once in a twelve 
months ; but with what has now taken its place under the 
name of the Moris Eottai or the Mauritius nut, and 
which can be sown three times in a year and cropped as 
often, the demand for unskilled labour has been so chronic 
that the work is coming pretty near to a dead lock in 
several departments of every-day life. The ordinary cul- 
tivator of paddy is the first to suffer from this state of 
things. During the harvest time he needs all the labour 
that he can procure, but he is greatly disconcerted to 
find that exactly at that time the coolies have disappear* 
ed, and have gone to pick groundnuts, and unless he raises 
his own rates to double the usual ones, he fails to get 
the needed supply of labour.” According to this writer, 
not only, is the employer of coolies on a large soal^ 





uGEsdtied. but every ordinary employer of labour, iooluding 
the house holder, sufEers to an inconvenient extent. The 
dealers in rice cannot get coolies to pound the paddy, 
neither women nor men coolies. Even the domestic ser- 
vants desert their old homes and resort to the ground nut 
fields, being attracted by higher wages. 

These and other inconveniences are pointed out by 
this writer, and it is not necessary for me here to dwell on 
them at length. My object in drawing attention to this 
phenomenon in the usual labour economy of the country 
is to point out how various causes are combining to pro- 
duce an economic change which is not unlikely to 
reach the dimension of a revolution in the condition of 
the labouring classes in the near future. The Indian 
employer is not, as a rule, an employer of labour on a 
large scale. Competition hardly enters into the relation 
between the employer and the employed ; ,the wages are 
determined more by custom than by competition. In the 
rural parts of the country, labour is slUl paid in kind. By 
the side of snch a state of things, the effects of a system of 
production on a large organised scale, such as European 
enterprise is introducing into the country, may be imagin- 
ed- All or nearly all export products are coming under 
European capital* Not only the ground nut, bat. 
sugarcane, cotton, coffee and tea ase no longer 
oul^vated by the ryots entirely on their own aooount. 
They are getting indebted to the British oapitaiist who 
advances them money in the onltimtion season 'awd 
bh3« lithe prednets at the harvest eeasoix at iptieeB /fixed 
under a previous Agreement. /Unless his opezntiowi 
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see ozganised on a large scale, they do aot 
pay. Hia enterprise vUch is, at present, kwpgely 
enoroaehing on- the agricaltnral as well as the manaftiotizr* 
ing industry of the country, is a new factor which is bring- 
ing the relation between the employed and the employer 
under competition instead of mamul, and is begin- 
ning to cause a serious disturbance of the old arrange 
ment. Nowhere will the effect of this change be moie 
felt than in the villages, where by far the groat majority 
of the labouring classes are employed. The landowners 
are already showing signs of discontent. Keoently the 
landowners of the district of Tanjore memorialised the 
Government of Madras against the unchecked emigra- 
tion of labourers from South India. They pointed out 
^that the agricultnral operations have been mneh impeded 
and at times endangered by the constant and sudden de- 
sertion of agricultural labourers, who, after entering into 
contract to cultivate the lands on certain conditions, emi- 
grate to foreign parts without the slightest notice to their 
employers. They pray that facilities for emigration of agri- 
cultural labourers to foreign places might be restricted. 

There can be no doubt that, in other districts than 
Tanjore, agricultural operations are similarly hampered. 
Paucity of labourers would mean rise in wages, and rise 
in wages would necessarily enhance the cost of cultiva- 
tion, in which case the landowqer will have a right to 
dPT nand a remission of the rates of taxation assessed on 
his lands. Under the present system, the State levies a 
tax from the land which is equivalent to half its net profit 
after deducting the cost of cultivation and certain 
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other items of expenditare from the gross produce. If 
the wages show a permaaent tendency to rise, it would be 
but fair to the landowners that a careful investigation 
of the new economic change that I have dwelt upon, 
should be made by Government, and such relief as 
the landowner may be found to be entitled to, 
should be given to him. It is, of course, impossible that 
the labourer can be sacrificed for the well-being of the 
landowner, although it is only too likely thit the latter 
would bring every pressure possible on the Government to 
interfere in his behalf. It would be a good day for India 
when, owing to the increased cost of labour, the land- 
owner tries to make good his diminishing profit by a more 
rational and productive system of cultivation than the 
simple primitive one that he and his ancestors have 
followed from time immemorial. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Wages. 

I T is a well-knowu fact that, witliiii the last 20 years* 
the prices of provisions have increnscd from 26 tp 60 
per cent, while the rates of wages have remained more 
or less stationary. The consequence is what Mr. W. C. 
Bonnerjee related to an interviewer in London, that the 
’'lower middle classes and the labouring classes have to pay 
for their articles of food nearly twice as much as was paid 
some years ago. The wages are not uniform everywhere. 
Within the same area, the wages vary for the same kind of 
work ; and for different kinds of work, according to their 
nature, different rates of wages are paid. In some places 
where machinery instead of manual labor is employed, 
higher rates of wages are paid on account of special, skill 
or knowledge. In the cotton mills of Cawnpore,for instanof , 
the maistry gets between 1 J to 3 rupees a day according 
to the department he serves in'; but the spare unskilled 
hands get only 2 as. and 9 pies a day. In the coal mines 
of Bernal, the miner gets only \\ rupees a week; that is, 
about 3| annas for 6 days, the seventh day being a holiday. 

27 
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In Government public works and in works carried on on 
railways, the contractors that employ labourers do not 
pay them more than the market rates. The old indige- 
nous industries having died out, there is very little scope 
for the employment of skilled labour. Factories and 
workshops established in modern times, chiefly under 
European management, employ, however, some amount 
of it, and with the exception of this infinitesimal 
section, it may be said that the great bulk of the 
labouring population have to eke out their liveli- 
hood on the pittance of an anna or two received as wages 
for a whole day’s work of between 9 and 12 hours. Those 
that maintain that the average income of the people has 
increased recently, fail to make due allowance for this 
fact. The agricultural and the day labourer, in the face 
of an advance of 50 per cent, in the prices of articles 
of food without a proportionate increase in the wages, 
must have the hardship of their lot greatly aggravated 
even in ordinary times- 

We have seen no ofilcial document in which the 
question as to the causes of this stationary condition of 
wages is discussed. The rulers of the country are 
satisfied that its material wealth is increasing, 
that there is now more capital, the prices have 
risen, the standard of life has improved — all, ordinarily, 
according to European political economists, causes which 
bring about a rise in wages But European politica 
economists write solely with European conditions in their 
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minds, and the principles they lay down have to be consi- 
derably modified in their application to the couditiont' of 
India. Adam Smith’s celebrated opening sentence in his 
chapter on wages is that “ the produce of labour con- 
stitutes the natural recompense of wages of the labourer,” 
but he ruodifies this in his conclusion wherein he says 
“ the demand for those who live by wages, it is evident, 
cannot increase but in pioportion to the increase of the 
funds which are dntined to the payment of wages.” 

(I ) ‘‘ TJie wages fund” is a general teriri used to ex- 
press the aggregate of all wages at any given time ii^ 
possession of the labouring population ; (2; the average 
wage depends on the proportion of this fund to the ctrongth 
r of that population ; 1 3 ) the amount of the fund is deter- 
mined by the amount of general wealth applied to the 
direct purchase of labour. 

Thus, population, capital, and competition are the 
three causes, according to this theory, that determine 
the general rate of wages. Tracing the operation of 
these causes in the history of wages in India during 
the last 20 years, we see that the first cause, the 
labouring population, having kept pace with the growth 
of the general population, or, perhaps, having multi- 
plied rather more rapidly, it Has, in the face of causes 
that would naturally raise them, neutralised those causes 
and has kept the wages stationary. Other conditions 
being the same, it is obvious that an increase of the labour- 
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ing population will cause a fall in the general wages, and 
vice versa. The most striking example of a great improve- 
ment in the coudition of the labouring classes in English 
economic history is found immediately after the occur- 
rence of the Black Death in the middle of the 14th 
century. The sudden and extensive thinning of the ranks 
of labour was manifestly the principal cause of the great 
improvement in the condition of the survivor.s. Has a 
similar result followed the equally large reduction in the 
labouring population during the three great famines of 
1877, 1897 and 189.)? Turning to the Government publi- 
cation of the “ Statistical Abstract of British India,” we 
find no figures indicating any such result. On the other 
hand, during years of famine and scarcity, when living is 
dear, the labour market invariably shrinks, the coinpeti- « 
tion of the labouring classes for work increases, and wages 
necessarily go down. Nor do the wages rise after the famine 
is over. Large numbers of the labouring classes die, and 
it may be expected that the survivors will obtain increas- 
ed wages in the labour market. But no. The fact is, the 
bulk of the classes that employ labour also suffer and 
their employment of labour dwindles. 

In other words, the available capital competing for 
labour, which is the second cause determining the rate of 
wages, is reduced during hard times— -the capital compet- 
ing for day-labourer in towns as well as tne capital com- 
peting for agricultural labourer in villages. It is 
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erroneously contended that it is not the classes of land- 
owners, but of labourers, that are affected by famine, 
although, as a fact, the Government of India were 
obliged to write off two crores of arrears duo from 
the landowners, and, at the present moment, various 
charitable measures of relief are in operation to put the 
prostrate landowners on their legs again, 'i’hus, the 
landowners, themselves in a condition of destitution im- 
mediately after the famine, are not in a position to compete 
for labour. Similarly, the day-labourer in towns is affect, 
ed by other demands on the (capital or wages fund caused 
by dearness of provisions, and competition for labour is 
less strong than ill normal times. In illustratini of the 
principle that the wages JopenJ on supply and demand 
’ in the labour market, it may be stated that the wages 
of certain domestic servants, of cooks more especially, have 
risen within recent years, because fewer men now com- 
pete for that species of service , whereas the wages of 
school masters have considerably gone down, because the 
competition for their places by the- graduates and under- 
graduates of our Universities has 'greatly increased. It 
should also be remembered that, in this country, a large 
portion of the labourers’ competition is for service not 
intended to bring a direct profit. Here and there Euro- 
pean capitalists have made investments in view to profit, 
and in their service a fraction of the labouring population 
is absorbed. The inducement, therefore, which is so 
powerful in the industrial countries of the West, the 
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inducement to grow money from money, is absent in 
India. A good deal of the indigenous capital is invested in 
unproductive objects such as jewellery, is locked up in 
hoards, or is spent on perishable enjoyments. The amount 
actively competing for labour is small, and it competes 
for it in order that articles of necessaries may be suppli- 
ed ; and not that profits may accrue. There is, therefore, 
no inducement for the offering of libaral wages to 
the labourers. High profits, it is obvious, depend 
on high prices, and these both being found in India, 
foreign capitalists rush into the country and establish 
industries, which thrive well on the whole. From this 
cause, foreign capital invested in the country increases, 
although it has had no appreciable effect on wages 
in general “ If we turn to the great class ot employ* 
ments”, says an English writer, “ in which the labour is 
embodied in a material product, wo find, on examination, 
that wages vary with prices in a real, and not merely in 
an illusory, sense* Suppose, for example, that, owing to 
a great increase in the foreign demand fur our produce, a 
rise in prices takes place, there will be a corresponding 
rise in nominal wages, and in all probability a rise in real 
wages. Such was undoubtedly the case in Great Bri- 
tain on the conclusion of the Franco-German War.” But 
a similar rise in prices and a similar rise in profits have 
failed to produce this effect in this country. 

There can be no doubt that, in India, the increase in 
the labouring population, the scarcity of capital and the 
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inefficient competition of labour, account for the low rates 
of wages that prevail. The first and last may be taken 
as one cause. There are several causes disturbing the 
natural operation of the principle of labour competition in 
the determination of the rate of wages. 

Thk Law op Supply and Deuanu distubbed in 

THEin OPJlllATION. 

In India, as well as in other countries, the great ma- 
jority of the labouring class are in such a state that they 
must work independently of the rate of wages. But, as a 
fact, air that usually eke out their livelihood by manual 
labour, do not always labour. When the wages are too 
low, a large number easily sink into pauperism and live 
by crime or beggary. The former is not so common as 
the latter. In this country, the restriction on beggary 
resorted to as a profession, laid by social feeling or legisla- 
tive authority, is exceedingly weak- From time imme- 
morial, Indian society has looked upon beggary rather 
as a meritorious mode of living thaii as one deserving of 
social odium. Beggary did not originate in India as the 
profession of the pauper. It began as the most eligible 
means of the religious order of society obtaining their re* 
quired sustenance of life. Princes and priests took 'to 
begging for their food from door to door in proof of 
their indifference to the pleasures of the flesh. For 
about ten centuries, the system of monasteries and as* 
oeticiim flourished in this country, and a large proportion 
of the population, including women to some extent, lived 
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a life of rennnciation and self-mortification. To take up 
the life of an ascetic and to beg one’s meal from house to 
house, became in a sense fashionable, and gradually even 
the lower classes put on the yellow or copper robe and 
adopted this means of living. So far, begging incuired 
no social odium, because it \\as not associated with 
idleness and pauperism, but with a life of spiritual 
self-abnegation. But from this last to the profession 
of idle paupers, is but a step ; and, eventually, an occupa- 
tion which is condemned and despised in other countries, 
has come to be largely regarded with a feeling akin to ap- 
probation.No Indian, Mahomedan or Hindu, would speak 
harshly to a beggar, and in his mind the giving of alms to 
the poor, or to the spiritual devotee, is an act pleasing to 
God. It, therefore, happens that, in India, there is a far 
larger proportion of the population living by beggary than 
in other countries- And in hard times it absorbs consider- 
able numbers, who in better times would work for their 
means of livelihood. An aimless wandering of the people 
their movement from village to town, and the increasing 
number of beggars infesting thorough-fares, are consider- 
ed indications of the advent of famine by our administra- 
tors. 

Another cause, peculiar to this country, disturbing 
the Ordinary operation of supply and demand in regard 
to labour, is the social system under which the various 
industrial occupations are constituted into separate 
castes, and which discourages the exchange of occupa- 
tions according as one or another makes a larger demand 
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for labour. Except under the most intolerable pressure, 
no indigent weaver, or mason, or pett}’ hawker will 
resort to another oecupatioii. He dislikes manual labour 
and daily wages, and will stii*k to his inherihs'' 
profession until actual starvation drive; him to tht' biliour 
market or the Govorniiient relief cainp. When thi-! latter 
takes place, it has the result of enhancing t J k ^ iipj)ly of 
labour and of lowering tiio rates of wage's 'a'lov the point 
of sustenance. On the classes •} step high»‘r ih in thesn, 
the result of the caste system is to accenttiate the feeling 
of self-respeet ongondored by the prestige' of enste and to 
keep at home, frequently in a mis^'r.ildy destitute condi 
tion, people who wrrild ho the hf'tter for Loing abroad and 
earning their livelihood by manual labour. 

The immobility of labour in this country is another 
cause that disturbs a free competition betwei'u labour and 
capital. In other countries, labour, as well as (japital, 
migrates to foreign places whore there I a better prospect 
of employment. Tii India, too, within recent years under 
special inducements offered by private (mterprise and by 
Government, labour has shown considerable tendency 
to move from one place to another. Sometimes it 
moves voluntarily as is shown by the emigration of 
Indian labourers to British Colonies. But the usual ten 
dency of Indian labour is to be moving about in the vici- 
nity of its native place, content with what return can be 
had under existing conditions of competition for employ- 
ment. This necessarily brings about a plethora of labour 

28 
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in the most populous parts of the country, while other 
parts, where population is sparse and the field for em- 
ployment of labour practically unlimited, suifer from 
want of a sufficient supply of it- 

In countries like America and British Colonies, every 
increase in the number of labourers is accompanied by a 
more than proportionate increase in the produce and, thus, 
in the wages of labour. This is not the case in India, 
except in undeveloped outlying tracts like Assam and 
Burma. I'he chief produce being agricultural, already 
the pressure on the soil on account of the bulk of the 
natural increase in the population having to be fed from 
the same source, is so great that the soil is becoming 
over-cultivated and exhausted, and the fresh tracts 
brought under cultivation are of increasing grades of steri- 
lity- There is, accordingly, no room in agriculture for 
the absorption of fresh increase in labour. Nor are there 
manufacturing industries to furnish employment to the 
excess labour population to which agriculture is unable 
to afford living rates of wages. 

In India there is no organization among the labour- 
ing classes. So long as the village system prevailed in 
its ancient vitality and constitution, the labourer had his 
status assured to some extent. But since the disruption of 
this system, and the growth of towns with their popula- 
tion of day-labourers, and the introduction of machinery 
and the factory system, the neosnsity for organiza- 
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tion among the various labouring classes, to protect them- 
selves against the encroachment of employers not more 
than ag'»,inst the ignorance of their own members, has 
become apparent. As we are dealing with the subject 
in its outlines, we have no space to outer into details. 
Ijiit we may point out that, at the present moment, there 
are occupations in which the wago-earuors ujiglit veiy 
profitably organize themselves into unions, and resist 
what they consider to be an ipfringemeut of their rights 
on the part of the employ ere. Whether theic is any infringe- 
ment in any particular instance, the labourers alone can 
judge. That such infi ingements do take place is evident 
from the frequent strikes to which the labourers resort 
in the assertion of'what they believe to be their rights. 
, There arc over (J.'JO.OOO labourers employed in the tea 
gardens of India ; in coffee estates about ICO, 000; in the 
coal-mining industry about 100,000 ; in the Bombay fac- 
tories about 2/5,000 ; in the gold mines of Kolar about 
40,000. Surely, the interests of these’ people are large 
enough to be protected against the rupidityof the employ- 
ers, who are mostly foreigners ignorant of the ways of 
the Indian labourers, and apt to assert their rights arbitra- 
rily and with harshness. There is no social opinion to 
denounce any unfair acts of the employers ; on the 
other hand, the society of planters and managers of mines 
will be disposed to take no particular notice of them. 
Every help should, therefore, be given to these labourers 
to form themselves into societies for the protection of 
their interests. 
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Take the class of printers. Large numbers of them 
are employed in almost every town in J ndia and they are 
increasing from j ear to year as the result of expanding 
civilization* They are, neccbsarily, a class with some 
education I and are susceptible of organization more or 
less efficient. More than this or any other class of artizans 
does the class of weavers stand in great need of some 
organization. Mr. Alfred Chatterton, who has given great 
attention to the interests of this class, is of opinion that 
“ it is very desinible that there should be instituted some 
kind of association of weavers and that funds should be 
subscribed to be devoted to commercial enquiries, to 
diffusing useful trade information, to opening new mar- 
kets, and generally supplying the ignorant hand weav- 
ers with all the information relating to their trade which 
will enable them to keep abreast of the times. In the first 
instance, there is no doubt that Government would have 
to initiate the organization and supply the necessary 
funds, but if it proved of real assistance to the trade, it 
w^ould soon become self-supporting.” 

Mr Chatterton refers here to traders. But we are now 
concerned with \\age earners. Soon, the factory system 
would be necessary even in regard to hand weaving ; and 
then the trade would be divided into employers and em- 
ployed, or profit-earners and wage-earners. The former 
would be much more intelligent than the latter, and better 
able to take care of their interests. But it is the labourers, 
whose extreme poverty renders any efficient competition 
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out of the question, that require every protection and en- 
couragement that friends of the poor can give them. We 
do not here suggest anything like the labour organizations 
of England or of European countries. The time is yet 
remote when such union and solidarity among the poorer 
classes of India can be possible. There is no reason, how- 
ever, why a beginning should not b(‘ made. Tt a prefeot- 
ly legitimate thing for the labourers, as it is tor any other 
section of the industrial classes, for the artisans, f^r the 
traders and for the merchants, to combine fc»r the purpose 
of self-protection. Eor along time, J3ritisli legislators 
we^;c jealous of workmen’s po\\cr and prohibited their 
combining against their employers. But in the year 1824 
combination was legalised, and that marked a fresh start) 
and ushered a new epoch, in the career of the labouring 
classes. It is organized labour that has made the labour- 
ing classes such a powerful factor in the Western civiliza- 
tion. There, in the words of John Burns, “ originating in 
England, developed in the Colonies, followed the wide 
world over, the growth of organized labour has made social 
freedom broaden slowly down from precedent to prece- 
dent ” We need not say that wt l Uteriain no extravagant 
notions regarding the immediate future of the Indian 
labouring classes; ha\e no uiilleiiium to promise for 
them ; no political freedom, no social emancipation. But, 
as the most useful and indispensable members of society, 
members whose ignorance, povertyj and suffering are no 
faults of theirs^ and who are oppressed and starved by the 
higher classes of society taking advantage of their igno- 
rance and helplessness, they have a claim, a rightful and 
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paramount claim* on the active sympathies of the more 
favored classes, in order that they may be raised to the 
position of human beings, like all sentient creatures of 
God, who can enjoy the comforts of plenty and health, 
and who are endowed with aptitudes, like the higher 
classes, for an indefinite measure of progress in their 
material condition and in their moral purposes 

In the case of all clay labourers, and in that of a large 
section of agricultural labourers too, the rates of wages arc 
determined by competition, and wherever tliis is so, the 
wages are paid in casli. 13ul in many places in the in- 
terior, the rates are determined by eusiom, and paid in 
kind. There are also places where the \\ages paid consist 
partly of the customary quantity of grain, and partly of a 
small addition in cash. It is obvious that, wherever the 
wages are paid in grain, the labourer’s nominal wages 
reckoned in their cash equivalents rise. But in fact the 
real wages remain unafiected- Because, the grain paid in 
lieu of wages is not converted into cash by the labourer or 
exchanged for other articles whose prices are reckoned in 
cash- The grain is merely consumed by the labourer, and, 
with what he or his women or children earn in the shape 
of cash wages, he purchases other provisions. In the rural 

parts of the country, competition among employees for 
labour is very inefficient, while, owing to the absence of 
industrial occupations in adjacent towns and the generally 
immobile character of Indian labour, the competition of 
wage earners for labour is no better. The rural rates of 
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wages depend on the prosperity of landowners. If the land- 
owners make profits from their lands, they embark their 
savings in the improvement of their property or in build 
ing better houses, or in other enterprises invfJviug a de- 
mand for labour. But if their oopdition is not prosperous 
and is one of depression, the demand for labour shrinks, 
and the landowners’ ooiidition rorieets on that ol the ngri- 
ciiltnrai laoonror. Whether thedemand for laliour is lo'w or 
the demand for employment < Messive. tin rrsnU on the 
wages is the same, and we think that though both the caus- 
es have been in operation, for some years ])ast,to produce 
depressioninthe wages, still, the result is more due to in 
creased pressure the labouring classes for employment 
than to the decreased competition forhi.bonr on the part 
of the landowniers. 

The prices of articles of conRuin])tion have, during 
the past twenty years, risen by ov(‘r 20 per cent , 
and though theoretically the rise should have gone to 
benefit the producers, still that they have not been so 
benefited is apparent from the fact that agricultural wages 
have not only been stationary, but in several places have 
gone down. It is remarkable that labourers who obtain 
employment in the new and foreign industries establish- 
ed in towns within recent years, would not give up their 
lien on the agricultural occupation. If the season is bad, 
they work in factories and mines, and earn higher 
wages. But if the season is favourable, they prefer their 
old hereditary occupation to that of the new alien 
one in spite of the higher wages that can be got from it. 
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SometimeB the employers and the labourers enter into an 
understandingithat the latter are to work only during the 
months of the year when no cultivation takes place. The 
spirit of the Western ‘ economic man,’ who works for wages 
and has ftn<X sentiment associated with his occupation is 
different from that of the indigenous Indian farm labourer 
who looks upon work on the fields where his ancestors 
worked as more honourable than that in factories and 
mines amidst a miscellaneous multitude in receipt of 
wages paid from day to day or from week to week. 

Taking different stations at random, we make out the 
following statement showing the monthly wages of the 
able-bodied agricultural labourer : — 


Monthly Wages in Rupees, of Able-bodied Agricultural Labourer. 



Patna. 

1 Cawnpore. 

Rawal- 

pindi. 

Ahmcda- 

bad. 

Raipur. 

Salem. 

1891 

4 to 5 

5 

G 

7-5 

4 

3-33 

1892 

4 „ 5 

3 

6 

C 

6 to 7 

3-75 

1693 

4 „ 5 

4 and 5 

7 

G 

5G2 

3-75 

1894 

4 „ 5 

4 ,5 

7*5 

7 

4 to G 

3-75 

1895 

4 „ 6 

5 „ 5 

G-09 

7 

4 

3-83 

189G 

4 „ 5 

3-28 „ 3-75 

6-56 

7 

5 

3-83 

1897 

4 „ S 

4 „ 5 

6-56 

7 

4 

3-83 

1898 

4 5 

3-44 5 

7 

7-5 

4 

419 

1899 

4 „ 5 

3*45 „ 6 

7 

5-62 

3 

4-37 

1900 

4 „ 5 

3-56 „ 5 j 

7 

5 

4 

3-44 
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Thurt, in jnany parts of the country, a^^rioultura 
wages have fallen in spite of the pronounced advance 
in prices, wljiih Jiiili Labes against tlic contention 
that iiiercaseil priei^s have brjughl increase;^ 
prolits into the poi'lvc'Ls of the pr()ducers. Fho fact is, the 
])rolits ar^si]!^ Iroin increased price*^ are irutu’cej^ted by 
niid(lieni(‘Ji. In most easy-;, ib*' ry w.s are iin.o)!* . > choose 
their owii tine' or c( ndi'ions in tb'' (lis]> )si’ uf their pro- 
duce. J'he giH'Mt majority an -so pout that lht‘ produce of 
the hrnd hardly snfliiM s to feed the f im 1\ f more than 
some months in the year; tlie deficienc\ la'itig made good 
l)y ^Yages eariu'd in the village or in tliu mdghhouring 
town. The ryt^t c.innot, thevi'lore, imad, frnn his produce 
tlie re<|uiia‘nients of hinisidl .utd liis family as well as the 
demands of tlu' (u)Vi‘rnmeiit and of the money-lender. 
For out' or the (jther, often for both purposes, the ryot 
horrow’s jit ii iisnriniis rate of inhuvst : wdiai produce he 
mnkes u]) his mind to sell otT, he sells off wdien the pres- 
sure from the (lovermiieiit or the Sowaaris most tight, at 
prices which are considerably low'er Jiaii tiie prices prevail- 
ing at certain season^ in the year or in adjacent towns or 
at the sea-ports. To the question, who irjtorcepts the profits 
of the producer from increased priocs, the reply is, partly 
the Sow car, and partly the iiiiddlemau who buys the grain 
from the villager aud sells it at a time whe.n the market 
is dear. 


The daily labourer has not fared better during recent 
years. The following table shows the rates of wages for 

29 
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certain classeR of labourers in the same stations as in 
the above statement : — 

Monthly Wages, in Kupoes, of a Common IVtason, Carjienter oi Blacksiiiith. 


1 

^ Rawal- 

Patna. Cawnpore 

Ahmeda* 

bad. 

Raipur. 

Salem. 

f 

1891 

i7 to 

1 

S 8 to 10 

22 5 1 

18-75 

10 tn 15 

1 n*5 

1892 

7 

,, 

hI 7-5 k 9 37 

22-5 

38 75 

8 to 35 

1 

11-G7 to 12 G7 

1893 

6 

,, 

7| 7-5 „ 9*37 

22-5 

18-75 

n „ 22 

11-G7 

„ ia-r.7 

1894 

6 

,, 

7i 7 5 „ 9-37 

22-5 

18 75 

15 „ 25 

11-G7 

„ 12-07 

1895 

f) 


1 

7i 7‘5 9*37 

23 9 

18 75 

10 

11-G7 

„ 12-07 

1896 

6 

tt 

7j 7*6 „ 9 37 

23-87 

22-5 

12 to 15 

11-G7 

„ 12-07 

1897 

6 

,1 

7 7*5 , 9-37 

23-12 

22-5 

35 

12 

„ 12-09 

1898 

G 

n 

7j 7-5 „ 9-3V 

24 33 

22-5 

10 

12 

„ 13-09 

1899 

G 

,, 

7 ', 7 G „ 9-37 
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It is clear from the above that a rise in prices has 
not uniformly led to a corresponding rise of wages ; on 
the other hand> a l:ill in wages has not been incompatible 
with a rise in prices. The fact is, in regard to daily 
labour, in our present social condition, the chief factor de- 
termining the wages is the principle of unrestricted com 
petition, or of demand and supply. The competition 
of the labourers is most inefficient and unintelligent. 
Incapable of either co-operation or organization, each 
working man caiing for hinnself and not considering the 
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interest of his neighbour or of the whole class, without a 
desire or motive to improve his lot, the Indian labourer is 
doing injury to himself by his thoughtless competition. 

Is the law of competition, oi demand and suj)[ily, 
the right principle in cases ot this kind? The conj])etition 
is most iiiic‘(|iial, the labourer, thorgh nominally froo, 
being the slave of the imperati\e re(|iiiromiMiLs of his 
daily life. Slarvation or the sab' of his liib.)ur at any 
price, is tht' only alternauive. In sueli a case, the eoono- 
inie law of eompetition should be ruled oul, and a princi- 
ple m-)U‘ rntioiial, just, and rc'garJfnl c»f social interests 
as a whole, should be onf»»reed. This ean be done by a 
spontaneous development of a feeling of generosity or 
charity on the part ot the employers towards the helpless 
poor, or by the .H-tion of the State. We do not assert 
tl)at the former is impossible ; but the (levclopmeiit of 
such a feeling in uncertain and indefinite, and its 
practical operation mufct be spasmodical and capricious. 

The State is, thereiore, the )nly agency that could 
and should take up the responsibility of i)r()tecting the 
weaker side in this unlimited and real!} unequal com- 
petition, erroneously called free. The British political 
thought has not quite risen to th(» level of the German 
thought in regard to the duties ot the State as the or- 
ganized and collective custodian of the totality of social 
interests and of social w^ell-being. Modern German econo- 
mists have rightly condemned the British conception of 
society I from this point of view. That conception is 
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mechanical, autoinistic and purely material ; it reduces to 
nullity all moral forces and i^rmres the necessity of a 
moral order. It is at bottom no more than a theory of 
private property and private interests, and takes no 
account of the life of a people as a whole in its national 
solidarity aud historical c ontinuity.” The evils arising," 
from unrestricted competition have* been brou^dit to the 
surface by German writers, and the neeeshity of tlie 
State to act in accordance with the wi(lc‘r intert‘.sts of large 
communities has been emphasised. It is urged that the 
State ought to protect the weaker meinbers of society, 
especially women, the aged, and the destitute. It 
ought to secure the labourer against the cupidity ol the 
sw’oater and the profit earner, and against the conseciuences 
of the labourer’s owm ignorance. It ought to help, 
through legal recognition and supervision, the efforts 
of the working classes for joint, no less than individual 
self-help. If iliis conception of the State were to prevail 
in this country, the necessity for its interference would 
become apparent. That the Indian labourer is unable to 
protect himself ngainst the eoiisequenecs of his helpless- 
ness is clear. The low wages he is content to receive arc 
steadily bringing about a dangerous deterioration in his 
physique, health and morality, and call?l for prompt and 
effectual remedies. ^ 

What are low wages ? Wc have become so accustomed 
to the poverty, squalor, and degradation of these unfortu- 
nate clases that we have become callous^ and our rulers^ 



as well ns cuisehes, ha\e iu» qualms of eonscieiice at 
their vOi'diti(>Ji, wlijcli IS tiu]\ the lesult ot the iie‘i;lec*t 
and opjiressiuii 1 1 tlio liiL’lier d.isses ol th»‘ ( t)iimiiinity 
aiidol the State, diiiii)f» cmitiirn 1 idurisw ml oai litlh', 
and thai littli' not 1 ()iil»--s« ( i iS lo d*‘ iia‘ p 'dul.jlc' smLIi 
\N liH )i eoi ta"i ( lilies ol India s ^vuiiom«i (ondiiioii start- 
SiK li a ])(^st;i).Lt ' Is SI (nai-»’i \Wiui > • a ' K It to 
itsdl It' tiie .uljudiij at ol jls vie dm will the 

l.dionit’, (U|JUuUiit oJi d, but wiiCi I lii' Stale, 
whjeli is a Jvii-^L tiiij)lo}(‘i i> ' n)oiir and 
Aliidi oiij^ld to pnitict the i ‘ooia oul lidi)l(‘ss, 
mole 1 spt ( lally tin* in maal laOv'uur, anist the 

olipression ol the lnt;liei dassr siait^ ^ ith that assump- 
tion and Is '>aiistieo il 111- d)i 'I, nuy wlien tho 
Lvlioiiier nn.ian ^ soindio'N to Ltap Ins Iile Within his 
holly, till I o'lM quuKL to thc'-i iliwn tiodui n eie.ilmi s 
( itii 1 h hiiidiy Jess « noils. 

'Ihe only reasoiiahle standard ol waei's is that they 
should be enough to enable the Id .nvr, not only to 
pfocuH‘ sullicieiit noui j-hmeiit 'od moderate eomforts 
in ordinal} times, but to n\i‘ a sm d portion ol 
Lis caruin^^s to ser\e him in bad Limes, lie should 
giaduali) use to a higher standard ol iiNJng, when he 
would clothe hm.self moiiduU} and less diitily ; li\e jr. 
doceut cottages : and simoiind hiii'^df liy sanitary 
conditions, lie should be g-iaduallj taught to value 
education, and his vhddreii should be able to receive at 
least the i idiiuents of knowledge. ANThcn tho adequacy of 
the labourer’s wagpo for his daily wants is considered, it 
is often forgotten that the labourer is as aubject to illness 
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as others, which disables him from earning hi-> wages ; 
or that the illness of others in his family keeps him i vay 
from work. He is subject to accidents, which have the 
same effect. He reaches old age without having made 
any previous provision for his maintenance, and becomes 
a dependant on others or resorts to begging. Besides 
these, the labourer has to meet extra demands on his 
slender income, like marriages, caste feasts, religious wor- 
ship, and so forth, ?nd it is unnatural to expect the Indian 
labourer to relinquish these innocent and often edifying 
duties. Does any intelligent observer of the condition 
of our labouring classes, more especially manual 
labourers, believe that the pittance of a penny a day will 
enable them to meet these various wants ? Any rate of 
wages that will fail to do this is certainly a low rate, which 
must gradually work the deterioration of the large classes 
who live on the strength of their muscle and sinews. 

The relentless law of competition, or supply and 
demand, by which the rich become richer and the poor 
poorer, has reduced our labourers to this pass. They 
are ignorant and do not understand the importance of self- 
restraint. The poorer classes in no part of the world 
have fully realised this- The poorer the individuaL 
the more reckless is he in enlarging his f amil y. 
One of the greatest curses of India, from the economic 
point of view, is the system of compulsory marriage. 
As a fact, it is the hopeless poverty of the lower classes 
that encourages their recklessness. If so, a rise in their 
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standard of life may — and, •we have no doubt, will — bring 
about an improvement. It may be said that the better 
classes of Indians do not show a better appreciation of 
the importance of self-restraint. But in the case of these 
latter classes, marriage is considered more or less a reli- 
gious duty. Every man and r/oman, — woman more 
especially, — must marry before a certain age. and failure 
to do so incurs social odium. But the working classes 
do not regard marriage in this light. Neither the 
man nor the woman is compelled to mai'ry, though, as a 
rule, this discretion is more rarely availed of by the 
woman. But she can ma/ry at a comparatively advanced 
age ; and a widow is permitted to marry again without 
social disabilities following her doing so. The labouring 
man can remain unmarried all his life, and his society 
takes no notice of it. It is, therefore, by no means an un- 
warranted inference that we make, the inference, namely, 
that a substantial improvement in the material condition 
of the labouring classes will make them more provident 
and self-respectful than they are in their present abject 
condition. 

The exceedingly low wages that the labourers 
receive have the tendency, in consequence of unrestrict- 
ed and inefficient competition, to pull them down deeper 
in the slough of poverty. A labourer content with 
2 as 6 pies a day will not hesitate under pressure, to take 
2 as. He already gets hardly one meal a day, and we are 
told by competent official authorities that millions of 
Indian labourers hardly know what it is to have their 
hunger fully satisfied. In this state, the labourer feels that a 
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few pies gone out of his usual wages is of no consequence- 
If he gives up the job, another labourer is only too ready 
to take it up at the reduced rate. There being no combina- 
tion among these people, the labourer that undersells his 
fellow labourer is subjeciiecl to no penalty of any kind by 
his community. In a country where the labouring classes 
are accustomed to decent living anJ are self-reliant, their 
misery below a certain point becomes intolerable, and is 
soon ended by the labourers striking work or refusing to 
accept wages below a certain rate. Bnt in India th^ 
labourer has reached the lowe'^t de])fch of degradation, and 
does not mind sinking one }tep deeper. The employer, 
solely mindful of his interest, pays only the wage that 
the labourer can bo induced to accept. Here and there 
a solitary employer of labour may chance to be actuated 
by a sense of charity or generosity, and pay to the 
workman a reasonable wage ; but the conscience 
of the general community of employers has not 
been roused, by any effort till now inade or by 
public opinion or by religious sentiment, to a sense 
of its duty to its poorer members in this respect. 
When labourers are employed in a spirit of charity or phi- 
lanthropy, as they are employed by Government and pri- 
vate individuals in times of famine or severe scarcity, the 
rates of wages, if below the usual scale, connot be made 
subjects of legitimate complaint. But in normal times 
when the labour is purchased to meet the employee's 
need, the employer strains his right and takes advantage 
of the labourer’s ignorance and want, and pays him what 
will not suffice to satisfy his craving, not to speak of 
maintaining his physical efficiency. 
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A sympathetic observer of the poor labourers in the 
roadj of Madras will bo struck by the abject dis* 
tress to which they are patient victims day after day 
and which degrades them to the condition of brutes 
whose place they take in dragging heavy laden carts— 
laden with piles of rice bags, oi rough skin, of deal 
wood boxes, and of firewood. Tv/o or more of 
them join together,— often a woman among them— and 
plod along, under the pouring rain as v\cll as under 
the sc-orchiug sun, with apiece of r.ig to cover their 
nakedness and another to protect their head against the 
Hun or to make less hard the impact of the heavy 
vehicle which they push with thtur head from be- 
hind, and w'ith perspiration running in streams 
' down their frame from the top of the bead to the 
very sole of the feet. The brute itself will refuse to 
work so heavily. But these helpless creatures willingly 
degrade themselves to brutes, for the pittance of 
four annas, which hardly leaves a balance for fuel for 
warm water to soothe their acliing frame in the eve- 
ning. Excessive work often makes them ill, and they fail, 
too, to get a job. Sometimes they meet with accidents 
confining them to their homes. Most of these unfortunate 
people do not own their own house, but live in hired 
rooms, miserable dens, nurseriei^of disease and epidemics. 
Even these dens are rare luxuries to the class filling a 
lower stratum, to the class of Pariahs who live all the day 
with the whole family— with wife and children-— on the 
gutters or in the nooks and] turns of the road, and, in 
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the night, sleep some^vhere convenient. It is onrea* 
sonable to expect these persons to insist on any 
minim am wage for their work. Under the pinch 
of hunger any trifle is welcome, and, thus, clad in dirty 
rags, badly and insufficiently nourished, amidst the 
most abominable insanitary conditions, the sands of 
their hour glass run out. They are ignorant and help* 
less and cannot take care of themselves- Is there any- 
body whose duty it is to enquire how these people gel on, 
and whether anything can be done to make their lot less 
abject and less brutal ? So long as they are in this state 
of hopeless degradation, they will be constantly subject 
to the temptation of sinking deeper. If they are once 
enabled to have a taste of comfort and decency, they 
will develop a sense of self-respect and will raise labour 
to its dignity as the foundation of the prosperity of the 
nation On the whole, the lot of our labouring population 
is such a slur on British rule that, earlier or 
later, its amelioration will claim the earnest at- 
tention of Government. In the opinion of the 
writer in the .American magazine we have already 
referred to, one of the first steps towards improving the 
condition of the employed is the provision of clean and 
comfortable rooms where men or women may eat thpir 
mid-day meal, away from the noise, dirt and routine of 
tite work-bench or machine. The most far-sighted 
employers have been quick to see that taking care of 
their employd« was good basiness, and have 
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fitted up kitchens where a yr-vna meal of plain 
substantial food may be served at cost. The oaptaiiu 
of Industry will slowly learn a lesson from the captains 
of War, who set great store by the physical equipment of 
their army, fully recognizing that the best-fed and the 
best-nourished soldier is the most efficient. 

“ In advising an employer what form of industrial 
betterment be ill find the most important, I place a 
provision for a home, which, after all, is the true social 
centre. In the work-shop, the worker is under di.scip- 
line ; his course of action is thought out for him, and 
be thus becomes a part of the system, a cognisant, an 
intelligent machine, t-o to speak. In his home he is 
absolutely free ; if the surroundings are such as to keep 
him in gpod health, to enable him to enjoy the charms 
of family life, he becomes a better man and a better 
citizen.” 

Thus, the first and the greatest want of the labour- 
ing classes is good health secured !>> decent dwellings as 
well as by sufficient nourishing food. The second want is 
intelligence. The Indian labourer is neither healthy nor 
intelligent. The poverty and privation to which the agri- 
cultural labourer is subject are well-known. He 
cannot possibly be healthy when his average income 
is less than one anna a day, and when in times 
of distress he can get no imore nourishment than 
one fuU meal in two days. The day-labourer in 
towns under employers of large capital is hardly better. 
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Though his wages are slightly better than those of his 
brother of the village, still they are not good enough to meet 
the requirements of the more costly living in towns. It is 
not always borne in mind that, more than on the proper- 
ty of the people, on their health and vitality do famines 
produce disastrous effects. Looking at these diasters en- 
tirely from the point of view of public revenues, Govern- 
ment declare that the famine is over the moment that 
rains fall, and congratulate themselves on the increase in 
revenues and detect a marvellous recuperative power in 
the tax-paying classes. But, as a fact, the famine does 
more harm by its after effects than by its ravages 
during its actual career. As Mr- Vaughan Nash 
observes ; “ Famine is not over and done with, when 
the rains are falling and crops are being gathered. 
The effect of months of starvation cannot be summed 
up in the death rate of the current year or the 
year that follows the famine. Fever sweeps away millions 
whose stregth has been undermined, and the full effect 
of the birth rate is not felt, until the time comes when 
in the ordiaary course of things, the children, who have 
died of hunger, would have married and become parents.” 
Of the true magnitude of this evil we do not see much 
public consciousness ; yet, as Mr. Mulhall says, “it is 
certain than an unhealthy nation has never yet been a 
prosperous one.” In the weak, sickly and deteriorated 
condition of the labourer, the State and the nation are 
undergoing a very serious material loss- If, in regard to 
their health, our labouring classes are in an abject state, 
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they are no better in regard to their intelligence Very 
few know how to read or write, and though in general 
intelligence they are not worse than the labourers of 
European countries, still, in their knowledge of the world 
and of human nature, they are the lowest stage possi- 
ble, which makes them helpless whenever their interests 
get into conflict with th')be of their powerful einloyers. 

The interests of a humble and neglected class cannot 
easily be made a subject of interest to statesmen. Still, 
human evils do not for ever remain without rousing 
indignation in some virtuous souls, aud even the Indian 
labourer may have a Lord Shaftsbury or a Mr. Bobert 
Owen, rising to denounce his hard and neglected lot and 
press for adequate rofonu. In England, where, at the 
beginning of the Victorian era, the labouring classes were 
ill a much worse condition than they are at present in 
this country, the day of awakening did at last come. The 
legalising of combination in 1 824, the extension of political 
power in 1^32, the growth of Chartism, the earnest acti- 
vity of philanthropists, — these, with the extension of rail- 
ways, steam industry and education, taught the workmen 
that other times meant other ways. The English labqurer 
is an altogether diSerent person now to what he was 70 
years ago* He has access to "more plenty and more com- 
forts ; he knows his rights and his power ; he can com- 
bine with his fellow-labourers and defeat the employer ; 
his freedom and his intelligence have made him an hon- 
ourable citizen with aspiration and hopes ; he is in fact 
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tto longer a negligible iaotor in society. There is no rea- 
am why the poor Indian ooolie should remain for ever 
what he is now, and should not realise an honouraUe 
and happy future. 



CHAPTB&XIII. 


Fvm 9*7mI« and Labour. 

N umerous writers have oome forward in England 
just now to instruct the electors on the respeotiTe 
benefits of free trade and of protection with 
reference to the tariff proposals of Mr. Chamberlain. To 
the people of the United Kingdom the issues raised are 
of the most serious importance. To ns in India they ate 
not less so. In the inquiry that is now being made 1^ 
the Ministers, India is said to be also included, though 
from the debate in the House of Lords* it does not appear 
that any important departnre from the present polu^ 
will happen. It is unfortunate that the enquiry is not 
conducted publicly, and that no opportunity is to be 
afforded for Indian opinion being represented. It is very 
desirable — it is necessary — that the policy under which tlm 
economic growth of India has been directed ever since 
the coimection between England and India began, whnnM 
be reconsidered, in view to what results it has produbed 
in the past as well as to the results it is 
to produce in the immediate future if it be mfldiftfd 
vm esKdosive rerasA lor the happinesa ud ca«* 
tentment of the lnma||tf*people. Weneednptsay 
pot the exclusive intorests of this country, hut ohiie% 
'' •j«tyio,iso$. ' 
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those of the roliog oonatty have determined that policy. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that, daring a oentary and & 
half of British rule, the millions of this country have 
steadily deteriorated instead of prospering in their material 
condition. That the British statesmen should express 
satisfaction with the results of the system of free trade 
adopted hi India is not new. We are accustomed 
to hear even our best well* ishers among British states- 
men eulogise the so-called beneficial results that have 
followed it- Lord Noithbrooke and the other ex-Yiceroys 
tha!) spoke at the debate, all expressed themselves in 
favour of free trade and against protection in regard to 
this country It is extremely unfortunate that experienced 
and sagacious statesmen who know India and who 
sincerely sympathise with her people should think so ; be- 
cause, far from having prospered under free trade, India 
has been ruined, and would be farther ruined in the future 
if the same policy wire pursued- Free trade has been 
a blessing to the people of the United Kingdom, more 
especially to the poorer classes. It has furnished an 
enormous stimulus to her manufactures and trade ; it has 
given to the poorer classes cheap food and higher wages, 
and it has brought untold wealth to the capitalists. But 
in India, in regaurd to every one of these respects, the re- 
verse has taken place. Free trade has destroyed our old “ 
valuable industries ; it has made articles of food dearer, 
has prevented the rise of wages. It has drained India of 
her capital ; it has brought into the country thousands of 
fmieiga ekploiters who have monopolised every source of 
wedlth. Even agriculture is no longet secure agtunst 
ihese foreign inhrudere. 



TbAt this is the deplorable nsnlt of Britidi ralet ii 
not the opinion of the Indian people alone. Bdaoeled 
sons in other countries, are of this opinicm. 
reoent famines daring which the British GoTernment Of 
India, unable to protect the people from ite 
exhausted resources, appealed tor and obtained peov* 
niary help from every country in the world, haiH 
revealed the hollowness of its cry about the pros* 
perity of India. In America and Germany, there ara 
intelligent ‘ men and women who know that India is 
sinking into the slough of povesty and despair. “ Step 
by step,” to quote one of the many American 
papers that have recently written about India, 
“ almost insensibly, the people of India are sinking 
deeper and deeper into poverty. Lord George Hamilton 
recently, in presenting the Indian budget to the British 
Parliament, described the prosperity of that great 
dependency, and based his statements on the &ct that 
there was a surplus in the revenue He failed, howevec. 
to say how it was created and at what cost to the people 
of India. He did not describe the seizures from famine 
and plague-stricken people for long arrears of xent^ and 
how, to meet the inexorable demands of their aBeandeiii 
the unfortunate rayaU had had to part with ^leir Ittaoe 
cooking utensils which found their way to the braes 
foundries of Bombay by cart loads from the inleriat ; and 
womoi had to sell their silver ornaments (defpwdatediti 
their value by the British cniren<^ policy), vhidlt imm 

in many cases cherished faeir>looms and r^rdMOted Hm 
' 81 
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poor BaviagB of yean and generatioao. How liitla the 
Mieoee of CbTerameat is undentood by the dais tliat is 
ruling India will be understood from the fact that the pre- 
sent financial adriser of the Governmehl of India is nei- 
ther an economist nor a financier, but simply an ex-Major 
of British ^^lety, the instrument of the necromantic in- 
fluence alliied to.” “ The people of England, who are 
theoretically responsible for India through the British 
Parliament, are both iudifierent and ignorant alike to 
their duties and responsibilities, and, so, the affairs of 
India, as Lord Salisbury once described, drift” on to 
the day of reckoning.” 

IS there a day of reckoning ? Will that be averted or 
aocderated ? Which of the two will happen entirely de- 
pends on the wisdom and honesty of the rulers. That 
India, once so prosperous, should have been reduced to 
this miserable plight, in spite of every condition that 
makes for prosperity is only to be expected. Between 
India and England there is no similarity of conditions ; 
on the other hand they are as poles asunder in their eco> 
nomic state, and instead of a distinct policy suited to 
India being pursued, the same policy of free-trade suited 
to England, and to England alone among all countries in 
tiie world, is being pursued In the earlier years -of 
British rule, when the industries of India were in a more 
nffioient condition than those of England and when free 
tmde might have benefited India, a most heart-rending and 
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edto (dte mana&otured exports oi Iztdis,Ui.d 
diannels ber wealth flowed to Loadoii. While theimpMl) 
and ooBEnuDption in England of the mana&otnied arttelMI 
•3f India were prohibited, her tieasnre was oarried 
away by British adventnrers and it oreated a 
class of capitalists with large aoeumulations of Indiah 
money. This money sumnlated the credit of this 
class, imparted mobility to their energy and cnhtgc* 
prise, and within fifty years, England was able to rise 
to a level of prosperity not only nnprecedented in her 
own history, but unmatched by any country on the Con* 
tinent. 

By the beginning of the 19th centsry, the foun* 
dation of British prosperity had been well laid on the 
spoliation of India and Ireland. A class of merchant 
princes had risen to prominence ; and the landlords had 
been stirred to emulation to amass wealth from the profits 
of their estates. From England did almost every cotmtfly 
in the world borrow ; from ber came the capital for 
every great commercial or industrial enterprise abroad ; 
and a craze for railway*building seized the monied classes. 
The industry of agriculture was neglected, and manufac- 
tnres were pushed by every legitimate and tiU^tiirate 
means, so that her own factories might supply the waots- 
of the world and her own ships might absorb tiie cany* 
hag trade. She exchanged her manufactures hr the &od 
and taw materialB she imported and for the kilpeiaaumaElc 
cd interest due to her mi account dfher foaeign iavetbM 
flUjjiiis. Thnswasoieaitedtiweeodition edrioh 



ftfailMt freedom of imporii neoessary, and with freedom 
of import oame natnraUy the freedom of expmrt- It only 
wanted the genins of Cobden to give practical fulfilment 
to this condition. England created her industry, as the 
Bnesian Einauoe Minister truly observes, “ by rigorous 
protection, and when by this means she had become in- 


doetrially commercially stronger than any other 


nation, and, therefore, feared^no competition, she adopt- 
ed a policy of free trade.” 


Nor can exception be taken to M. de Witte’s Aietum^ 
that " the State, in the province of consumption, should 
furnish the population with cheap and suitable produce ; 
and in the province of production, develop the productive 
powers of the country.” In the experience of every 
country in the world, it has been seen, at a certain stage, 
idiat it is more important to develop its productive powers 
^n to supply its people with cheap produce. England 
herself did this throughout the eighteenth and the first 
half of the nineteenth century. For,if the productive powers 
were developed, making full use of the home markets, a 
number of national industries would spring into existence, 
and cheap food and high wages would be eventually en> 
joyed the population. When England imposed heavy 
duties on the Indiui silk and cotton manufactures, and 
]^cghibited their consumption by her own people, she' 
t(|mi|Tlir* this polioy. She would not allow the cheap and 
niMcrtideB horn India to be used by the English people, 
iNMimM content with tire home>made dear and oeatae 
fidnANw Sheevenfe eocportedto the flcntia e ntei Moa. 



tries, -at considerable loss, the imports from her Jbs* 
tones in India. Thus, at the cost of her own con* 
sumers, England developed the “ prodnctive powers** of 
the people ; and. in the waJce of the developed produoftive 
powers, came flonrishiag maaafaotures and skilled mental 
and bodily labour. America, like other oountriee, has 
resisted the fascination of the British free-trader*8 siren 
songs and has reached an economio state which, as 
M. de Witte says, emboldens some of her citizens to call 
for a system of free-trade. Germany and Bussia have 
yet to reach such a state, and they stick to a 
protective system in the hope of attaining it earlier or 
later. But, under the system of free trade in India, the 
* State has neither furnishoi tho people with cheap and 
suitable produce, nor enabled them to develop their pro- 
ductive powers. If free trade in England, is “ no part of 
the Sermon on the Mount”, much less can it be such in 
India. If changed conditions of the British Emigre dw> 
mand a change in her system of foreign trade, much mote 
imperatively is a change called for in India of which the 
conditions were never in favour of such a system. 

Writers who are conversant only with th^ dioiai 
conditions Of Europe defend unrestricted oompei^ion on 
the ground that capital or labour, when driven i|om mm 
means m emyloyment, will find ahother, peidm^ more 
■mtsfl to,it8 conditions. This may be true in .UbitlffvAm 
uonniries in modem times. BahmXudimitlsnMiMi^^ 
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fenw* m England itself the misery that overtook the 
weaving elasses on the introdnotion of machinery to 
tejlaee manual labour, proves that a social state can 
prevail when the emyloyment of labour-saving contri~ 
vances might be carried too far and might result in more 
harm than good to the poorer classes. In 18S3, Bir John 
Bowring made a speech in the Hou^e of Commons, where- 
in he referred to the condition of 50,000 hand loom weav- 
ers of London who had been starving without being able 
to find that new kind of employment, which the free-trad- 
ers held out to them in the distance. “The misery of the 
hand-loom weavers,” he said, ‘'is the inevitable fate of all 
kinds of labour which are easily acquired, and which may, 
at any moment, be replaced by less costly means. As in 
all these caseB,oompetition amongst the working people is 
very great, the slightest falling off in demand brings on a 
crisis. The hand-loom weavers are, in a certain sense, 
placed on the verge of human existence- One step further, 
and that existence becomes impossible. The slightest 
shock is sufficient to throw them on the road to ruin. By 
more and more superseding manual labour, the progress of 
mechanioal science must result, during the period of 
transition, in much temporary suffering. National well- 
being cannot be bought except at the price of some indivi- 
dual evils. The advance of mdustry is achieved at the 
•expense of those who lag behind, and of all discoveries 
that of the >power-loom weighs most heavily upon the 
hand-loom weavers. In a great many articles formerly 
made by hand, the weaver has been completely ousted ; 
but he is sure to be beaten in a good many more rtufls 
IW BOW made by hand.** 



In England this tnusition period soon come to an 
end, and the labourers thrown out of employment for 
temporary periods soon found fresh occupations and were 
restored to their normal standar d of life. In India, for 
over one century and a half, the deplorable unsettlement 
of the old indigenous industrial system has gone on, and 
the culmination has not been reached yet. The unsettle* 
ment commenced with the inroads of British merchants 
who deliberately crashed native.industries and reduced toe 
artizans and craftsmen to the status of daily labourers. 
Sir John Bowring, in the same speech, referred to 
the revolution wrought in the condition of Indian 
labourers. He said, ‘‘ I hold in my hand a correspondence 
of the Oovernor-General with the East India Company. 
The correspondence is about the weavers of the Dacca 
District. The Governor says in his letter : A few years 
ago, the East India Company received from six to eight 
million pieces of calico woven upon the looms of the 
country. The demand fell off gradually and was reduced 
to about a million pieces. At this momTeift it has almost 
entirely ceased. Moreover, in 1600, North America 
received from India nearly 800,000 pieces of cotton goods* 
In 1830 it did not take even 4,000. Finally, in 180(^ a 
million pieces were shipped to Portugal ; in 1630 Fortn- 
gal did not receive above 20,000. The reports on the dis*- 
tress of toe Indian weavers 8bte terrible* And what is the 
origin of that distress ? The presence in the market of 
English mannfisotnxes, toe pro^tien of toe fKune arti- 
des by means of toe pow«r>loom. A great musdier of toe 
rweawen died of starvation ; the lemaindev have gone over 
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to othor omployment, and chiefly to field U^bpoi. Not to 
lie ehla to ohange employment amounted to a eentenoe of 
death. And to this moment, the Dacca Dieirict is cram 
med urith English yarns and piece goods. The Dacca 
muslin, renowned all over the world for its beauty and 
firm texture, had also been eclipsed by the competition 
of Bicitish machinery. In the whole Imtory of commerce, U 
would perhaps he dvQieult to find swffering equal to what 
these whole claesea in India had to submit to." 

Thus, nearly a century ago, the displacement of the 
skilled manual labour of the Indians by machinery began 
and caused large numbers of lives to be lost by death;irom 
starvation, besides driving even larger numbers to field 
labour. The same terrible fate has pursued the Indian 
weavers down to this day, and the weavers in the 
obscurest comers of this vast continent are abandoning 
hereditary occupation for others which are less remunera* 
tive and yrhich require less skill. The weaving industry 
was the first tg be throttled by the raids of British imports; 
but a similar fate soon overtook other industries, until, at 
the present day, with the 26,000 miles of railways travers- 
ing every part of the country and almost annihilating the 
distance between the village and the sea port, every 
industry has been nearly killed. What is the result 
of this traly heart-rending spoliation ? Millions Of 
ytoAmon who pursued hereditary occupations, which 
osiML into exercise their intelligence and imagina* 
tienf and *who tiicar^Ote led a life of decent meMlB 
and eetf'Zespeot, have been reduced to a condition Of* 
ib^eeli faveriy, having become agiicnltucal labounn or 



dAT^labooien in towns. AgiioaHue h«a betoMi Uto 
B(de ooonpaiion of ihe great balk of tbe natiottt 
earning mnoh lower wages than their forelatbers lUdL n 
degenerate in vitality and add to the anmial m^nteljlty 
of the country, to the disease and sidering of 
people, and to the burden of the earning claases 
setting on the world at large ever*inorBasing nuinbers of 
weaklings, cripples, and men smitten with inOtosity and 
disease. It is the hypooritic cry of the apologists of 
British role in India that the investment of Britillb oa* 
pital famishes means of emplyment to hundreds of tbon- 
sands of labourers who would otherwise have remained 
a burden on the income of the villages or competed with 
other coolies in towns. Bui it seldom ooonrs to 
them to ask themselves how such a state of thin^ 
has to come to pass. It is nothing but the heaart- 
lesB industrial vandalism of Britain that has brought it 
about, and to*day we are called upon to admire the feeble 
palliation of its effects in the &ctories, mines, and plan* 
tations owned by the very authors of the evil. Hie in* 
dnstriid greatness of Britain was built on tiie ruin of Indtoy 
and the olasses that have been mined have ‘no hope, 
under existing politioal ocmditionB, of the advenl (d bshr 
ter times. 

Wh^e thiB oonwsion of whole olasses ^ skilled 
labiHneai ntto onsldHed and degraded wmfcets, netttinnes, 
thepraspeet of nadve indnstries oondneted etSittiodem 
*pshMq^ wito the help of maohineiy, is inieflniteiy^ 
{Hi lOf .1^ toe obanoee of uidigmieoas eepM and. 

W 
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)(Vedit 'glowing in tho oonntry being minimised. How 
oolossal the evil is can be judged from the astounding fact 
that twelve million and a half of adult males are without 
work in India all the year round. Sir James Caird first 
brought this terrible fact to light. “ The waste of energy,” 
he wrote in 1878, “ converted into its money value 
at, say, 40 rupees per adult per annum, represents a loss 
of Bx. 82,000,000 or 82 orores — more than the whole 
gross revenue of the Indian empire.” " In no agricultural 
country that I know of, are so many people to be seen 
stalking idly about during the hours of labour, m India. 
The streets, and court houses, and yards are always full 
of idlers. Theiroads are never empty, and the railway 
carriages are crammed with people. Enter a village at 
any hour of the day, you are surrounded by idlers. ]lluc/i 
of this arises from the absence of other occupaitons than 
agriculture, and in many parts of the country from 
the uncertain Character of land tenure.” What are these 
poor people to do ? Agriculture gives no continuous occu- 
pation for all months in the year ; and, in towns, the com- 
petition of labour for employment is always so keen that 
hbere is hardly elbow room for fresh arrivals at any time^ 

The East India Company became the administrators 
of Bmigal in the year 1765. Four years later, they issued 
an order that the manufiusture of silk &brics should be 
dkoontaged in Bengal, that the people should produce 
raw ^ fh India to be woven in England, that the Indian 
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silk'Winders should be made to vork in the CmapaoVs 
factories and prohibited from working outside, under se^ram 
penalties, by the authority of Qoverument*” The effect of 
this mandate, according to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons of 1 783, was to change the whole 
face of the country with its industries, in order to render 
it a field for the produce of crude materials subservient to 
the manufactures of Great Britain. Subsequent to the re- 
port of this Select Committee, an inquiry was insbde, as 
usual, before the renewal of the Charter in 1813. Emi- 
nent witnesses like Warren Hastings, Sir Thomas Monro, 
and Sir John Malcolm were examined. They were asked 
by the House of Commons, not how the manufactures of 
India could be fostered, but how they could be discouraged 
BO as to make room for British manufactures. For it was 
found ,even at that date, that Indian silk and cotton goods 
could be sold in England at a price from 50 to 60 per cent, 
lower than those produced in England. What was the 
policy that England pursued ? She imposed a prohibitive 
doty which killed the Indian manufactures. The follow- 
ing statement was made by Joseph Banking before the 
House of Commons during their enquiry of 1818 

“ Can yon state what is the od valoretn duty on 
piece goods sold at the East India House ?” 

“ llie duty on the class oaQed calicoes is £8. Os. Sd. 
pet Cent upon importati<m, uidif tiiey ate nsedlfothome 
ocauamption, &ere is a farther dniiy of iG66. Oil. 8d. per 
oeiit. 



I' ' aaoilier olaes called mualins on which the 

vMlf on imtKMrtation is 10 per cent., and if they are need 
Ihr iMme oonsaiaption, of £27. 6«. 8d per cent* 

There is a third class, coloured goods, which are 
prohibited being used in this country, upon which there 
is a duty upon importation of £3 6y. 8d. per cent ; they 
ate only for exportation. 

** This Session of Parliament, there has been a new 
duty of 20 per cent, on the consolidated duties, which will 
make the duties on calicoes . . . used for home con- 
sumption £78. 6s. 8d. per cent., upon the muslins for home 
consumption £3. 6s. 8(2.” 

There was no thought of concealing the real object 
of these prohibitive duties. The same witness, Joseph 
Banking, said further on : I look upon it as a protect- 
ing duty to encourage our own manufactures.” 

England adopted this policy of rigid protection in the 
face of the theories which Adam Smith and hir disciples 
ware loudly preaching. According to these theories, 
England should have bought what she required where 
she could buy the'ui cheapest and best. But, as a faot> 
as is seen from the evidence of Joseph Banking, Eng- 
land not only prohilnted the consnmptmn within bw 
boundaries of the cheap imports from India, bat re-ex-' 
pMafl to the Oontinent the fine Indian &farioB at lower 
pdkiMi'eoatetttkig heraeKwiih her owninlmior and 'laons 
dMHp ntnSs. As the Chscman eoon«imia(» frisdtkh |(fst, 
observes, ” had the cotton and silk goods of India been 
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allowed to be imported into England and ewatmiei by 
her peofdey the English cotton and silk nnnniieliiM 
should have soon oome to an end.” The British IfiqMeMi 
therefore, set aside Adam Smith’s theories regarding ^ 
efficiency of exchange. Said Adam Smith : ** It is, the 
maxim of every prudent n aster of a family never to 
attempt to make at home what it will cost him moie to 
make than to bay. The tailor does not attempt tn make 
his own shoes, but buys them from the shoe-maken 

What is prudence in the condnot 

of every private family can scarce be folly in that hf a 
great kingdom.” But the policy actually pursued was 
contrary to this ” well known maxim.” England purausd 
exactly the policy which she is now so loud and vehernmit 
in condemning other nations for pursuing. The maxim 
of her statesmen was to import produce and export 
hibrios ; and in fulfilling this, they did not mind if the 
nation were obliged to use costly apd coarse home made 
stuff, instead of cheap and fine fabrics imported from 
abroad.* She aimed at the develi^mentof her powme of 
production, and at the estaUishment of flourislung mana" 
fikctures. in which the accumulated mongy of her 
capitalists and landlords might be invested, aad ^e 
products of which might be exchanged for the oom. 
raw materials imported from'foreign oountrios. 

She Parliamentary inquiries iif 181S1 wim|^.M 
idief to'lndian mawlaotares. The pix)hibit|ro 

80 aedttoed. JZhe Compaiv’# iovestmanM 
Oft the ooutayy, they worn 
% tba Oommittee of the whole Heftier, 
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Xhd whole or paari of any snrplas that may remaiii 
of t&e above described rents, revenues and profits, after 
^oviding for the several appropriations, and defrajdng 
the several charges before- mentioned, shall be applied to 
the provision of the Compan} 's investments in India, in 
remittances to China for the provision of investments 
there, or towards the liquidation of debts in India, or 
such other purposes as the Court of Directors, with the 
approbation of the Board of Commissioners, shall from 
time to time direct.” 

Of this peculiar system of trade, the immortal Burke 
wrote : “ In all other countries, the revenue following 

the natural course and order of things, arises out of their 
commerce. Here, (in India,) by a mischievous 
inversion of that order, the whole foreign maritime 
trade, whether English, French, Dutch, or Danish, arises 
from the revenues ; these are carried out of the country, 
without producing anything to compensate so heavy a 
loss.” But apart from this drain, how were those parts 
of the revenues, not employed in the C(nnpany’s 4 >wn in- 
vestments, disposed of? Here, again, we have Burke’s 
description of the great injustice done to India — injustice, 
it may be remarked, that has continued from his time up 
to the present moment. '* From the portion of that sum 
which goes to the support of civil government, the natives 
are almost wholly excluded, as they are &om the principal 
oaUectdons of revenue.” In regard to the army, “ all the 
bniiMiiable, all the lucrative situations, all the supplies 
ami the odntraots of whstovar species that belong to the 
sisaafy are soldy in the hands of the lEw g HiJi , bo tiiait, 
w)»tever is beyond the mere subsiste&oe of a oommoa 
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Botclier utd oi some offloen of & loverronk, togetbewiA 
the immediate expense of the English officers at 'tbffir 
table, is sooner or later, in one shape tx another, seat 
out of the conntry.” 

It was thus that India was brought under oontribn* 
tion to the manufacturing and commercial greatness 
of England. The foundation having been thus strongly 
laid, it is no wonder that England has prosper* 
ed remarkably under a system of free*trade- What mij^t 
have been the economic career of India, if England had 
not deliberately crushed her industries, it were vain to 
consider. But Indian opinion is entirely opposed to that 
of Lord Northbrook, who thinks that India has prosper- 
ed under free4rade. She has not prospered. She can 
prosper only under a system of protection* An impoitant 
condition that is essential for the success of protection is 
fulfilled in India in the enormous variety an^ extent of 
her home markets. 

No^, to go back to the subject ‘of the effect of 
England's economic treatment of India on her labonring 
classes. In England there are people who believe 
that free-trade has not done much for these classes. It taa 
given them cheap fond no doubt, but it has oounteMOted 
ihis benefit by checking the rise of wages. Cheap foodie 
no doubt a great blessing td the poor man ; bat it often 
indnees him to beocmteat with low wages, and Ub is gasify 
■excited by the capitalist. No empk^er will {j^e more 
wages thur the labourer is willing to tah^ nndchei^ feed 
. dsfyestiie hdtsr, onaocoontof oompsfttioaaindDghiselaaai, 
iothe lowestxate compatiide with mete snsteuanoe. It was 
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FvM'Tnde lAbor* 

rf|i hiiBwH that, in i^ie of the cheap-food diM] to &ee* 
Inde, BO leu than a tiurd of the whole popnlation of Bri- 
tain aie living below the “poverty line,” and areeo wretched- 
ly poor that even the addition of a farthing to the price 
cl the four pound loaf is a nsatter of serious concern to 
them “ Prosperity, indeed I” exclaims a Social Demo - 
otatio organ. '* There has been prosperity, no doubt, for 
tite olaaus which have been able to extend their com- 
meice and build up their fortunes on the cheap labour 
which freely-imported food gave them ; but the prosperi- 
ty of the masses of the people is a hollow mockery.” |If 
&e masses are prosperous, how does it happen that Sir 
William Anson and the Earl of Meath, and the general 
public in agreement with them, are alarmed at the gradual 
deterioration of the physique of the working classes ? 

An Indian writer in Bopabay recently maintained 

in India free-trade has immensely benedted the poor 
miiHoM. We doubt if, in making such a staterflent, the 
writer knew what he was writing about. If he would 
compare the condition of the working olasus^ 
in olnd ip g artisans and farm labourers, in the pre- 
Britisb days when there was no free-trade* with the 
oondition of the same classes at present after half a cei»- 
109 of its prevalence* he would know how erroneous bif 
Triur|p In Ent^aud* freo-ia«de has given the poor psM^ 
cheap food : in ladia it has done the reveru* Sog-* 
land wagu have risen in aU industriu, aathe msultof 
oapital and huge praftte, .although* as will 
appear from above*the wages time raised are stiR inadeqaate 



to ittiintate ttte physkMd «t*«ngth of tho ibmmo. lai'lnihr* 
it io notorious that free-trode has not rosoltedin A'tis* 
of wages. On the other hand, it has broni^t pite^’ 
parity to the foreign oapitaKst, who exploits the dheaf 
labour of the half-starving coolie and makes large 
profits. Every pound of foreign capital brought into tho 
country adds to the destruction of indigenous indnstries, 
and every industry thus destroyed drives thousands of 
people to field labour or to coolie work- Not only do the 
numbers of the labouring classes thus increase* but they 
all crowd into the same occupation which any man can 
do and which requires no particular intelligence or skill* 
Thus* the foreign capital, for whose abundance in thU 
country we are indebted to free-trade, operatM on the* 
wages in two ways and reduces them to a point much 
below that of mere sustenance- When there are ten men 
oompetiDg for work which can be done by one, and when 
any of them, without previous training or inherited apti- 
tude* can do it as well as another, what effect will be 
produced on wages can be imagined. The employer will 
not be slow to take full advantage of this excessive com* 
petition. 

Nor riionld we be misled by the specions argqmdnt 
that firee»trade means a division of labour amoim natums- 
The arguifient is as dishonest ab the self-eompnmedt as- 
sumption fhat it is the merciful dispensation ol F!tovid'> 
enoe thal tte destinie^ of the worid should M di u w ted 
by tim white rAoes asthe masters With the bla^ ts cw as 
their slaves. It is tiie latest notion dl Che*'' btoOero 
Jidbd ef whidi Cfinistianity haw tMUglit fUb 
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fiaitions of the West. It is implied that India dwnld 
remain for ever an agricultural country producing 
raw materials, while England makes use of these raw 
materials and supplies India with manufactured goods. 
There is no natural reason whatsoever why this 
should be so. As we have pointed out already India 
was a manufacturing as well as an agricultural coun- 
try before British rule put an end to her industries. It 
was not the prosperity of the agricultural classes that 
attracted foreign nations, but the splendour and prosperity 
of the towns. Two centuries ago, Nature, which does not 
trouble itself about commerce and which favours all 
nations as well as individuals alike, had planted neither 
sugeroane nor coffee plants in the West Indies. It may 
so happen that within a few decades no sugarcane or 
coffee plant will be found there. The weavers of Dacca 
who, from the beginning of time till Bricish competition 
destroyed their industry, wove by hand, were apparently 
destined by Nature to that occupation. But what Nature 
proposed Manchester has disposed ! And now field or 
town labour is said to be their natural destiny ! 

Then, who is it that has made this international divi- 
sion of labour? So far as India and Britain are concern- 
ed, Britain has done it, and done it in a manner so bene- 
to her. All industries are not equally large or pay- 
ing. One industry prevails over others and secures 
to the nation that monopolises it immensely wider 
marimts. The cotton industry is such a one. II 
M^Qobester hod not secured the monopoly of this 
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industry, perhaps the world would hear much less 
of free-trade from British money-makws. According 
to a recent letter in the Timet, about half the ootton 
looms in the world (650,000 out*of 13,50,000) are in Great 
Britain. The raw ootton to supply these looms costs about 
il35,000,000; the price for the finished products oouies to 
about £ 90,000,000. Of the b<i,lance of £55,000,000, the 
greater part goes in wages -Of the total production the 
consumption of the home market, according to the writer 
of the letter, is less than 20 per cent. The rest is export- 
ed abroad. In the commerce of the world, cotton alone 
has much greater importance than all the other raw 
materials used in the manufacture of clothing. It is 
obvious that the nation that gets the monopoly of the 
trade whose products are of every day consumption 
almost all over tbe world, most be more prosperous than 
other nations. Britain, having got this, proclaims that 
the world must accept the present division as final 1 
Low prices and high wages mark a prosperous 
condition of a people. In India the reverse is the case. 
Writes the Times of India of Bombay : “ The 

effect of the low wages in retarding the improvement <of 
agriculture cannot be overrated. High wages are the 
whip which keeps the inventor and the ‘ enterpreneur* 
always on the look out for improved means of ptodnotion. 
It is hi^ wages that have made the United States so 
fbnaidaUe a producer for the world's market, yfe do not 
go so far as to say that Trades Unions alone out bring 
abont a rise of wages, bnt at tiie satne time we do not 





believe with Dr. Finaon that a rise of {Hrioes automatically 
brings about a rise of wages- In India, as we have seeui a 
rise of prices is not infreqnently accompanied by a fall of 
wages* The great thing is that the labourer should know 
his own interests. So long as he is ignorant, be will be 
oppressed by those who make use of his services. Every 
day’s experience confirms us in the opinion that a larger 
^spread of elementary education will prove economically 
more beneficial to the country than many other and more 
ambitious schemes.” 
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T he services of Mr. Bobertson were engaged by the 
Government of India, as an expert, to report os the 
administration of Railways in this oonstiy, asd he 
has, accordingly, in an elaborate and able report, sngge*^ 
ed improvements which, in his opinion, are necessary to 
bring the Indian administration into line with that Of 
European countries and America. He has not tosohed on 
other questions which the construction of railways is 
India raises. There are special features connected with 
it in this country which are absent in other countries. 
Most of the money required is borrowed in the EngUdi 
market, and every million added to India’s foreign debt 
swells her drain, w'hich is already serious. Whether, in 
view to this fact and to the fact of India being no nminn* 
factoring but an entirely agricultural country, the ten* 
stmction of fresh railways ^idd proceed at the same 
rapid pace as it has proceeded for some years, deserves to 
be oonaideied. In tiie opinion of many person^ toe modi 
atleiiMen is given to taUways,* while the qoejfbkaa <A in* 
>«teaaag the iaojlities of inigsition and ef entendingtee 
teeansefaaaasnnioatieBtetberiinl paakiy fteatewRO 



adequate consideration. There is also the economic 
aspect of railveays in India. Every mile of railway car- 
ried into the interior helps the introduction of foreign 
imported articles which replace products of indigenous 
industry. In the same way, it renders easy the transport 
of Indian articles from the villages to the sea-ports. Sail 
ways have put an end to the native middlemen’s trade, 
which is now monopolised by the various railways. They 
have tended to raise the prices to a uniform level throughout 
India, and already a complaint is heard that the abundance 
of rice which Burma used to eojoy till now she is about 
to lose, because of the drain to other parts of the Indian 
Empire. Further, there is the important question of the 
employment of the Indian people in the administration 
of railways. There is no country in the world where not 
only is the money'required for the construction of railways 
borrowed from foreigners, but the agency employed in 
their direction and administration also is foreign. Besides, 
according to the present system, the interest in their 
economical and efficient management is divided. There 
is first the Government whose interest in such manage- 
ment is of every imaginable variety. The people who 
are taxed to meet the coat, for whose benefit the profits 
of the railways are partly appropriated, and who make use 
(rf Uiem for purposes of locomotion amd of trade, have' 
tto less hnportairt interest. Besides the Government 
and tile people,*lDreign merchants and capitalists hoive 
itiieir own interest lin these railways. It is tfacee-fedd 
Iptemetthat InetoherepeseaiiMaiDdreGaiMiled sstiM 
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oonstraoticm of railways ia this country. The interest of‘ 
the one is not necessarily the interest of another. The 
foreign capitalists and merchants who constantly press 
for new railways are apt to nse their best endeavours to 
bring about a general adoption of the principle of guaran* 
teed interest in the general policy of the Government. 
The Government itself, for obvious reasons, is 
in favour of private enterprise relying on itself* 
Both the Government and ' the private capitalists 
ignore the political and economic aspects in which 
the people are deeply concerned ; and the travelling pnb* 
lie are apt to be exploited by the companies to increase 
their net earnings. 

Mr. Bobertson has not given his attention to these 
various features of railway construction in this country. 
He confines his recommendations to improvements in 
the administration of railways. Even in this limited 
purview, we fear Mr. Bobertson has failed to bear in 
mind the exceptional fsMit that the companies administer- 
ing the railways consist of foreigners whose sole object 
and aim is to increase the earnings, and find lucrative 
employment for as many of their relations and dependants 
as possible. He is oblivious of the fact that, between ^e 
foreign companies and the people, an impartial third- 
power is necessary to protect the interest of the latter. 
We are lor these reasons opposed to the general dtjft of his 
recommendations tiiiat the direct control of the . Govern- 
ment over the railways should be minimised. Not only 
shonld tile Qbvemmaat retain a foil control over them, 
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boi ft diotild also set its face against a general adoption of 
the ijstem of guaranteed interest in all oases of private 
enterprise. If the projected railways are such as will 
pay, no guarantee from the Government is neoessaiy; and 
if tiiey will not pay, the Government will not be 'justified 
in throwing away public money on uuremunerative 
undertakings. What are called protective railways, in other 
words, railways necessary for the protection of certain 
tracts against famine, are under a different category 
sltogether. In their case, the question of remunerativeness 
does not arise. But such railways have all been already 
oonstruoted ; and what ate under contemplation now and 
what may be projected hereafter, are commercial con* 
oerns which ought to be started and run entirely on com* 
mercial lines. It is time that the resources of the country 
ceased to be wasted on undertakings of doubtful prospect. 
The Government of India is not accustomed to afford 
direct help to private enterprise. It has made an 
exception of railways and of certain planting industries. 
To do so was perhaps necessary in former times, 
and the people have paid a heavy penalty for the haste 
and folly of their rulers. The aid of a Government guar- 
antee is very much wanted in other directions’ There are 
scores of industries which could be started and developed 
if only the Government would extend its helping hand to 
the first pioneers. This the Government has persistenlly 
Mfitsed to do ; and the justice or wisdom of htiftag 
BrllhAk capitalists at the cost of tiie tatpayMS is not so 
patent. British oapitaKsts investing theirinoB^ in other 



ocmotoiM^Mfttiheiromzid^ ud tiMtittdiMi nAptyr 
promoiien have enoncdi of indncemmit niftovi a fOifMa 
teed interest on their investmmt from tiieOnvermiMat el 
India. 

Mr. Bobertson is inclined to favour *Qie eyiteai dl 
management through the agen^ of companies in nrefecenna 
to the system of direct State management. At ahijr nkli, 
he is positively against the present of dual oontrot. 

The Government should either work all railways as State 
railways, or should lease them all to companies to work. 
The latter on the whole, he considers, would be the beet 
course for India. We are not sure that it would be so. 
The nulways being valuable State properties as they aie 
in other countries, there is no reason why their manage* 
ment should he handed over to companies of fcHWgners 
who would not only intercept a part of the profits, but 
would also add to alien vested interests in the oonnfeiy 
which are already powerful enough and which often oper* 
ate to the detriment of those of ' the people. It 
is obvious that the direct management by the 
State would be more economical, and would 
afford better guarantee for a due prottotioii ^jai 
whatevnr interests the people of the country uuifiu!96 
in the railwayB. The foreign company cannot bi in 4oaeli 
wHh tihe people es the State can ; and tiier e Usonld be 
mom syfiiqHiithy and confidence incited in die pnbSo 
■hid wtei tils management is'in ibe haadsycf timse 
wisooewwiismaiw not entirety ttmmaUngtdfM bat 
4lmpietMi(m dl pnbliefetBimtselso. 
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• Iimo Ooontry in the world are all the organised big 
entorpriseB so entirely in the hands of foreigners and the 
people so rigidly kept out of them as in India. In every 
imaginable effort involviog powers of organization, large 
expenditure and far-reaohing results, it is Englishmen 
that are entrusted with the entire responsibility, whereas 
the people themselves, who often supply the sinews of 
war, are given menial positions, and receive hardly any 
training in the exercise of their higher mental faculties or 
in the invaluable capacity of corporate action. The 
character of a nation is formed chiefly by the 
occupations that bring into play its mental and 
moral faculties. A nation consisting of petty farmers 
must remain simple, superstitions and poverty stricken; 
whereas nations like the British* German or American, 
by virtue of their training, are able to handle world-wide 
interest! and to protect their own against foreign compe- 
tition however strong. There is hardly one Indian 
throughout the country who has any experience of railway 
management, for the simple reason that no one has had an 
opportunity to learn it. The Indian people cannot for ever 
remain the drudging slaves that they have been to help 
foreign wealth-seekers to make wealth at their cost. It 
would be, in our opinion, a great misfortune if the 
management of sB our railways were vested in foreign 
companies witii no other attachment to tiie country thmi 
thp exploitation of it for their benefit. Mr. Boberllion. 
tiwonghout his lengthy report, shows no a|>pteoiation of 
the peculiar conditions of India. He wiitos as if Bidiase 
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in the same position as other oountriee in this mqpeet.' 
Under the alien British mloi India has developed' 4i 
peoufiar position which renders it neoessaiy that the great 
problems of her well-being shonld be solved, not 1^ a 
reference altogether to the experience and knowledge ai 
other countries, but by a reference to her own require- 
ments constantly overshadowed as titey are by more 
powerful conflicting interests. 

For three successive years the Indian railways have 
yielded a profit. For the first time in their history they 
yielded the small profit of 8‘72 lakhs in the year IMO i 
in the nest year the profit was 115 lakhs ; and in the 
year 1902, this dwindled to 20'41 lakhs. Some people 
talk as if these profits were the gift of the British 
capitalists to India. Of course, the fact is ‘entirely 
different. These profits represent an infinitesimally 
small percentage of return on the enormous borrowed 
caipital invested in them by the State. This capital 
amounts to nearly 500 orores ; and what 'profit does a net 
average earning of about 50 lakhs represent on this enor- 
mous outlay ? It represents no more than a profit nl '01, 
per cent, whereas the investment of the Ooveitameiit o^ 
India in tiie execution of irrigation works yields a hot , 
profit of 6 or 9 per cent ; and ip regard to certain parti? 
cnlar works, tiie profit is no less than 13 jj^ oent- 
The wHole of the pvc^ does not go into ii» pnlblio 
treAntty of India; only what 'remsiBs i^Eter 'the pay^ 
BMBt ofipterest to idle foreign lenders, dh/ldends to 
’tlA fovrign shattholders, and salaries to thedireotws attit 



lIpB ioi lioodoa aod 16 the host of iotreiga etaplojrte 
W hhe ymam linu tii«onghoat Isdu^ is i^proprialfBd by 
the Govoromeat. If tiie eooaomio ooadiUoa of India 
wen like that of other self-governing countries in the 
worldi India would derive really more substantial profits 
from her railways The ezpeuditure on them would be 
mote moderate, and they would benefit tiie country in 
various ways. A chief portion of the capital would be the 
money of Indian lenders ; and though the interest 
might be higher than that paid on foreign capital, still 
there would be the enormous advantage of the amount of 
interest being retained in the country and fructifying in 
the pockets of the people. The crores of Indian money 
now paid to foreign lenders as interest do double injury 
to India. Each rupee sent out of the country represents 
the starvation of an Indian for more than a fortoight ; 
and, besides, each rupee thus sent abroad adds to 
the savings of the foreigner who lends his savings, 
thus augmented at India’s expense, to exploit India 
furtiier. Thus, with our own money the foreign 
eiq^oiter impoverishes os. Not only would the interest on 
the railway debt remain and fructify in the country if 
the system were like that of other countries, but the ad* 
ministration would also be entirely in the hands of 
Indians who would receive the salaries and acquire ther 
ejqpjsriencs, which are now monopolised by forei^ers. 
The dwindling of the profits from, tlfi lakhs in 1001 
iishhB in lfl09» is«n|^i^i^<l«thelart M 
fgtwsive and i^svivals nfeohid dhtiif the 



year «i^aiiMid (ihd woridng expeoBw. As tiiis ssfuiia^ 
toze* it is ingttiioasly added, was in tin nafeoM o! fliriiia«> 
provement of property, it will reaot byoon^ly on tbe i# 
oeipts. This may, indeed, happen. Btttitma^also happest 
that the improvement, having bnt made good tiie d e li a aii^ 
ration in the property, would only help in nudatainlii g 
the normal level of the income. The chief sonrce of ineome 
is the passenger traffic, whil^ the receipts from the goods 
traffic flnotaate from year to yeaf , according to &e state of 
the season. In times of adversity, there is greater move- 
ment of commodities, chiefly grain, while, in prosperons 
years, these are retained for local consumption in the 
neighbourhood of the places where they are prodnoed. It 
is noteworthy that though the total weight of goodetrana* 
parted increased by two million tons, the earnings were 
less l^Bs. 26,000, But the Time$qf India observes: 

But the phenomenon is a sign of restored economic 
health rather than the reverse. The country’s reta4*n to 
normal cmiditions rendered nwoesssry a smaller 
movement in the lower clam of foodstuffs and deprivwd 
several of the railways of the long lead on a hnge pro- 
portion of their traffic. There was, too, littfcle or no 
movement to the ports of rape and mnstard i ee ds, itind 
the railways would have hured badly if it haj^nokhoen 
for the huige inorease in the exports dl w|[eat ftoqn 
Sacaohl and Bonibay, and the growth of tilottiade in 
tn^als, jnte, ’wood, ootton and &ddeiw TM^^josest no- 

oAllliiakW fjgfctTIflt of tg tlM 

writ** 
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In other worde, the prosperons or the advene 
eonditioD of oar railways is in inverse relation to that of 
the season. The laiiger the depletion of the foodstaffsi 
which are so badly wanted for the consumption of our 
half-starved millions, and the greater the diversion of 
agricultaral industry from food crops to non-food com- 
mercial crops, the larger are the receipts. For the rest, 
the railway income is mostly contributed by the middle 
and poorer classes. Unlike the large profits which the 
British nation earns on its dripping trade at the cost of 
foreign nations, the railway receipts of our country come 
from no extraneous source, but from the pockets of the 
people themselves. This is so, of course, in other coun- 
tries also. But there is this senous difference between 
India and other countries. Whereas in other countries 
the railway revenues, like revenues from other sources, 
we spent in the country, the same revenues in India go 
for the benefit of the foreigner, except an infinitesi- 
mal fraction as we have pointed out above. 

Moreover, railways in other countries are constructed 
mainly with a view to the stimulation of internal trade 
and home production, whereas in this country the policy 
is determined chiefly by a consideration of its foreign 
trade. To carry the export articles from the villages 
where they are produced to the seaports where tiliey ate 
shipped off to foreign countries, and to luring the fordgn 
imports from the coast to all parts of the interior, oonstitnte 
the sum and substance of our railway poli<^. The 
iBoroamng eztendon of our, railway communications has 
beeoime a neoessai^ oondstion of British rule in. India. In 
proportion as our foreign payments, called Home Ohoiges, 
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iiioreM0i exports from India have to be inradaied at 
the only means of paying the interest doe to feraiga 
lenders and investors ; and the increase in exports means 
a oorresponding increase in imports. Thus, tiie duet 
function that our railways discharge is to hdp our foreign 
trade, which is entirely in foreign hands- Far from • 
stimulating internal trade or home production, the rail- 
ways have had the injurious effect of crippling the scope 
of indigenous local trade and the business of the middle- 
men. They have already destroyed the indigenouii 
industries. They have failed to stimulate agricultural 
production. They, no doubt, tend to raise the level of 
prices ; but the rise is due to the increased oost d 
delivery at the place of consumption, and this cost 
being incurred by the railway companies and the ship 
owners, the increase in the prices representing this por- 
tion of the oost is appropriated by them and does not 
reach the actual cultivators. 

No country in the world is in such an anomalous 
condition economically as India unfortunately is. The 
revenues of Government, instead of being spent in the 
stimulation of wealth production, are spent for the purpose 
of merely transporting goods from place to place. It is 
obvious that to produce fresh wealth is an object nsiore 
important than the movement of what little ahy^yezisW. 
No railway system can be in a healthy condign whidh 
depends for its financial prosperity on the transport of 
agrienltntal produce over long distances and to foreign 
ccnmtries, while it is neoessaiip that such ptedfiee dioidd 
be oonsnoMd in the immediate neighbomhoodd tiie plate 
oiftednotioB. The natural restorer of the fertility of tibe 
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•vU’lillHi mbtfauioe of the prodnoe retimed to it ia the 
e i iyt ii iBl'Otteiiiiire, and it is impoesUiie that tine oea be 
{dhmN0 the food of the pec^ile ia carried off to disteait 
ItMldsa ooonttieB. It is an undoubted fact that the soil 
hue deteriorated, as is proved by the difference in the 
yield of wheat cultivation between Akbar’s and modem 
time- The enlightened British rulers of India would 
omfsr a more substantial boon on the people if they 
devote the fiscal resoutoes of the country to the develop- 
meat of indigenous productive industries than they now 
do by devoting them to the covering of the oountry*g 
surface with an ever-widening net-work of railways, which 
benefit foreign , exploiters while impoverishing the 
twptilation. 

Because Indian railways have been the most paying 
investments for British capital, every Englishman cries 
in season and out of season, with little or no knowledge, 
that rulways can save India. In the mouth of the 
BritiBh capitalists and statesmen, the cry is dishonest. 
But, in the mouth of the great majority of An^o-Indians, 
it is the result of ignorance and of spurious patriotism. 
Because railways are an unmixed good in other countries 
and because they afford immense profits to investors, 
educated as well as uneducated Anglo-Indians echo the 
017 ihat India’s salvation is in the multiplication of 
rsilwavB. 

Almost aveiy Englishman in this country joina 
ha Jlifa panot my. and til%conBtractio» of ntilsmysuriih 
ahemlU ororescit hanumad mcoey evmy yeargnoaon 
uAUsaot mtenmption. Bvety mils of ftesh Mlliniy 
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oonstrqoted in India, be it remembered, brings ffttClt to 
BO many Englishmen that influential men are never 
wanting to keep ceaselessly egging on the Indian 
authorities to undertake fresh works every year. Oooa- 
sionally we hear the voice of common sense from 
individual Englishmen who remonstrate againt this 
policy of selfish greed. The Government congratulate 
themselves that the railways have at last begun 
to pay, as if the railway revenues are derived from 
the profits instead of fronci the food reserve of the people 
to a great extent. “Does he (Sir Edward Law) know," 
asks the Investors' Bevieiv, " to what extent their gross 
receipts are swollen by freight charges upon the materials 
bought with borrowed money and carried inland by exist- 
ing lines for railway extension, or can he tell ns the 
amount of public revenue that has been transformed 
into railway gross receipts by the process of carrying 
Government purchased grain to the famine-stricken 
regions of India in recent years? We would like 
to have a net account, in short, of railway receipts, 
tracing everything to its origin, finding out who 
pays the charges that make their revenues, and to 
what extent the gross amount is swollen by Gevemsailent 
extravagance or inoonsidera^ outlay of loen money. 
Ko native of India has ever been given a voiee in deter- 
mining the projeots the directors carry out, wholly at 
India's esqieiiBe and onr profit/’ Begarding tov so-cidlecl 
valnahle assets of ndlways agunst the debts of the conn- 
try, the Inouiors' Review is under no delnsi<ni< " There 
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te Iw suee”, wzitei oar ooatemporaiy, ** but it 
IlMafy t^aii ig22,000,0u0 net after allowing for aneto 
wdridi Ihe (Sir Ed. Law) estimates at a oommeroial value 
ofeome £801»000,000> He thinks the capitalised value 
of tile nailways at 25 years’ purchase of their net 
aatmal revenue amounts to £265,000,000, and adding 
in cash, and adding in the gold reserve, debts 4ae by 
Native States, and such like, he arrives at the figure 
named above, while the total gross debt he puts at only 
£82S,00U,000. This is really beautiful finance, and if the 
money borrowed had been all, or mostly all, raised in 
locUa, we should not have had so much to say to it. 
But, who would buy the railways at twenty -five years’ 
or any number of years’ purchase if we put them on the 
market ?*' 

Ho much for the finance of the Indian railways. 
What about their economics, on which the advocates of end- 
less railway construction set such value ? The advocate 
of tiie official view knows enough of political economy to 
lay down dogmatically that “ every country shonld main- 
ly produce that for which it has the greatest natural 
advantages,” What are these natural” advantages ? 
Were coal and iron natural advantages in England bdem 
tite middle of the eighteenth century, When Bn^and was, 
ae India is now, an entirly agricultural country ? 
htdlbtiduals, nations also discover unsuspected advan- 
in the course of their development. ,So w91 tiie 
Lsdllln nation, if only British espleiteM allow it So 
p amam its develi^ent unhampesed and uotrammelM. 
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It » tiie ordinance of nature, it is said, that Hiclat#* 
mast export her manufactaies to India and India BMMt 
export her raw materials, inoldding food grains and ott 
seeds, to England. England is rich in coal andiron, 
while India, though possessing these adTantagas, has 
fertile plains, with brilliant sunshine, favourable to the 
growth of cotton, grain, indigo, etc. India must therefore 
be chiefly agrionltnral. Tu-thib we may reply that, ttritil 
British competition destroyed all our mdostries, India oooid 
boast of numerous productive industries which made her 
rich and which excited the wonder of foreign purchasers. 
There is nothing to prevent similar industries reidving, 
except the unfair and State-aided competition of Eng> 
lishmen. The instance of the United States, the exports of 
which, like those of India, chiefly consist of raw produce, 
is not to the point. India is not a country with a fertile 
virgin soil and limited population like the United States. 
Indian agriculture might indeed be made more productive 
than at present by the application of nfodern soientiflo 
methods, But this can be done only to a smlU extent; 
beoaose a soil that has undergone ceaseless cultivatioa 
for ages foi the support of a teeming populatiop, oaonot 
yield like the American, Canadian or Aastralian sool* 
India cannot possibly remain exolnsiTely agricoltmitl 
oooatry ; she was never so before the British deetrncriou 
of her industries. Hie United States eiqpodt yearly 
uioreashig quantitiee of manu&otures and ^Mueasing 
goanliliee of raw paodooe. So is Bttseia tayhiig to de« 
IndBauione is seer fo (e, but sever is, bMu Wfar juduev 
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trial reganeration will oommence on the first day of the 
Greek Oalends I 

The railways are said to be one of the best 
means of mitigating the severity of famines. It is 
not now pretended that they will “ prevent ” them. 
Advocates of railways have grown wiser since 1878, 
when a Commission of experts prophesied the cessation 
of famines as soon as certain lines of railways were 
completed. But even in the way of mitigating tbelseverity 
of famines^ we do not know that the 2G,000 miles of rail- 
ways that we now have, have done much. If a few 
thousands of people in a limited tract suffered severely and 
died in the occasional famines of the pre-British period, 
millions now live a life of chronic famine and die the 
slow harrowing death of unrelieved starvation. In these 
days of British civilisation, what is called the normal 
year has become the famine year ; and the famine year 
officially recognised is one when hundreds of thousands of 
people can no longer stay at home, nor escape death from 
starvation, without flying to the Government relief camps. 
The feeding of the poor directly by the State is becoming an 
established institution in India as it once became in Borne. 
'While the railways have failed to prevent famine, they pro- 
duce other economic evils that virtually make famine 
the normal condition of large sections of the population. 
Of these evils the greatest is the depletion of India’s 
food resources, food resources of animals as well as men, 
ffireotly telped by the railways* 
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The rulers of Indie h&ve decided that fauuiie vil) 
remaiii her normal lot so long as the JErimidayas and thff 
seas constitute her boundaries, and that to talk of the 
prevention of famine is as much a blasphemy as to thinlr 
of “ wresting the keys of the Universe from the banda 
of Providence.” Lord Curzon is not the only 
statesman who, by smart, epigrammatic sayings, would 
solve difficult problems of human destiny. But other 
men of • more prosaic i/ature, but none the less 
gifted with true insight, have concluded that such 
wresting of the keys of the Indian Universe is possible 
in India as it has been elsewhere. Providence himself 
has no such inveterate malice towards one 
nation and good will towards another as Lord Curzon 
would make out. We have referred to the delusion 
of the Famine Commission of 1878 who expected 
that railways would put an end to famine. Famine 
Commissions have grown wiser since* Notwithstand* 
ing 25,0C0 miles of railways, famine on a stupend* 
ous scale occurred in 1897, and another Commission 
inquired into its causes and remedies. This Com- 
mission did not go the length of reiterating the die* 
credited prophecy of their predecessors. But while reject- 
ing the theory that railways would prevent famine, they did 
not allow their faith in their economic efficacy to dwindle. 
If railways did not lead to the production of increased 
quantities of food, they would bring into th# country, it 
was argued, enough from other oountrieB. Thisoomplaoent 
prediction was likewise falsified during the still msM 
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iunllgle famine of 1900< For no food was imporiied from 
lateign oem&trieB, except Burma. Not only was this not 
done, bat the soonty home supply was depleted during 
ihe famine period by a brisk exportation of food grains. 

This last is a serious evil, and perhaps our readers will 
be glad to know the views of certain Anglo-Indians on it. 
The late Horace Bell thus comments on the Commis- 
sion’s oonolnsion regarding the nonnal food supply of the 
country : 

** On the whole, the Commission thought that the 
real available surplus t, e in a normal year, would not be 

greater than what it was estimated to be by the Famine 
Commission of 1880, viz, 5,165,000 tons. It is to be care- 
fully noted that this would represent the entire surplus 
i. the amount which would have to meet an export 
denumd. Let us see now what one year’s deficiency 
mi^ result in. The Commission says, in paragraph 585, 
that it was computed that in 1896-97 the food outturn 
British India (excluding Burma) represented a 
defioienoyof 18, *100,000, or 19,000,000 tons. Would 
it be wrong to assume that an even greater de* 
ficienoy oocursed in each of the years 1898^ and 
1900 P Yet in 1696-90 the export of food still went 
oh. In the former year the export of wheat alone was ' 
Mteefy 1,500,000 tons, and in the latter considerably ever 
1/Nlf^OOO tons, while the exports of grain of idl kinds eod 
seede in t^ese two years wme respeetively, in loqwl 
^ 10)500,000 tons. Note Urn tint 
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tlwmfplM inohiding>«port in ft 

is only ft little over 5,000«000 tone and thft oi^ 

not very bad year was 16,000,000 to 19.000,-000 tons, ai4 
thait export still went on even in tndk bad ywtri all 
1698-99. 

The Famine Commission (1898) admits that then) 
was then some evidence to the effect that thft eqMVt 
trade and general impro^t^ment of oommunioaiiMa 
" have tended to diminish the custom of storing grala« 
as a protection againt failnro of harvest, which used to be 
BO general among the agrioultural classes.” They hirtiMT 
remark that, while the price of food has notably liaea of 
late years, the cash wages of the great bulk of the people 
have not risen in the last twenty years in dne proper* 
tion to the rise in the price of the necessities of lite,*' and 
that their power of resisting the difficulties of a time of 
scarcity seems to be increasing. They, moreover, show, os 
might be expected, that, in a famine, the rise of lahooT w|(|ftl 
does not accompany rise in the price of food, and &ey 
might have added that normal wage may> and does, in 
fact, aotoally disappear in a bad and longHXmtinaed 
famine. In face of such facts and figures, and espeeiefly 
of the fact that the importation of food into Indlais '{Mtott* 
oally restricted to one of limited and preoarioas 
ean we reiasonably resist the fionohision that %e 
ssmuil snlrplns of food onttnm in India may Ibe wlurily 
insnffimeirt to mert the stress of a ssooessioft years of 
soKBoiiy? IHiis evi^tontly means that &idift<caaRipt«flordto 
oxpoet loodeaBeptin abnormally goodyeaijit^biid moasi* 
■ ■after fibat tlMiimmeiMeasftftnow under 
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lor oxport should really be grovriog food is , the millets 
and pulses, which form the staple food of the people. 

"1 hold that we cannot allow ourselves to maintain 
the view that, under present conditions, famine in India 
is inevitable, any more than it should be in England 
i e. if we rightly estimate the effect of secondary causes, 
and are prepared to grapple with them. It seems to me 
to be quite possible that more than one of our well, 
known sources of food supply may, ere long, find that 
unrestricted export, whether of food or other things, tends 
towards national disaster more or less aoute, and offers a 
problem, the solution of which may perchance be found 
in the direction I have indicated.” 

” I urge, in conclusion, that we have to allow as a 
fact that famine in India has not, as was expected, been 
prevented by our railways, for we have just gone through 
probably the worst one that she has ever experienced. 
Ai^ we to be content to sit down and wait for the 
next one, meanwhile, doing no more than still 
further perfecting our relief measures in the light of 
on** recent experience ? Or shall we not rather devote 
ourselves at once to seek the radical causes of scarcity, 
and endeavour to prevent the trouble, instead of merely 
drying to alleviate it when it comes ? My own idea — I 
may be wrong — ^is that, situated as India is as regards 
importation of food, one most obvious and necessary step 
is to restrict exports in the face of expected scarcity. • « 
« • ‘The far-reaching effects of such an impost, or even 
tile possibility of it, cannot, I allow, be exaggerated. It 
wo^Mhr e time Id some extent affect the balance of trade 



betwMn India uid Burope } It m^ht, thw^lh hn pxwt p ^ 
tibly, disturb the valae of land, and in many diibd th WMi 
temporarily affeet the fiioal position of the Gh>venuiienti 
and of the railway administration. But f(rave as aa^ 
these effeots, they wonld seem as nothing if the reetriet* 
ion brought immunity from possible famine, and fxom 
the train of misery, suffering and ruin, not to menttai 
the cost in money which this entails on the Government 
and on the great bulk of the people." 

The late Mr. Horace Bell was a Government offloia]* 
That he shoald have expressed views so diametrioally 
opposed to those held by the great bulk of his fellow- 
officials is significant. We shall quote below the views 
of an Englishman who is not an official, but who is a 
Behar planter of more than 35 years' experience. He 
may be expected to know as much as any Anglo-Indian 
official of the conditions of the poorer olasses. We rpfer 
to Mr. Donald N. Reid, who, in an able, article contribut- 
ed to the>pages of the London Congress organ, India, in 
December, 1S9f, wrote as follows 

** I know that I am diametrioally opposed to miw^ 
acknowledged authorities on the subject wfM^n ^i^eteil 
that ndlway construction has already been everdpnejn 
Indm. India is mlsetaUy poor, and if the sum of 
1,520 lakhs Rupees is available for public Works, let it 
he spent on Ihe egtension of irrigation and« be|tsr still, in 
in^piqviias egsboltnre bf arranging to s^ iherapats 
fitIrswbabfemsinmIwBieir wheat 
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(Im if ttOEftl BIsA IMteriftl * DIOffIfiiiriMlA 

miB^ iAlBdiaAidiig 1893-98,** givet «h« iionMl4Mk^ 
fH0lt id viuMt par aere al only aina tadaria, or mf aamn 
laiaTimia This avamga oaa be doubled, trebled, 1^ a 
paopar ayatem of manBriag, which ie quite within the 
r aa ah of «aIttuato«a if Oovemment will only extend to 
IdIteaQttora one haU of the attention that is now being 
paid'to railways. It seems strange to me that it doCs 
not strihe the authoritiesas a otoel mockery to oorer the 
^koe of the oonntiy with a network of railways where 
fhjt average outturn of the principal cereal crop is only 
bine bndids per acre. I, therefore, repeat that Indian 
railways have already received too much attention from 
the CiqtitaliBts of G-reat Britain without a corresponding 
hnprovement being introduced in the agriculture of the 
oopntry ; and if England is to do any good in India, agri- 
onltnre ,must be made the principal field on which to 
W!(M& improvements. 

“EngHah Free Trade principles were never intended 
to flourish in India, as there is a total want of eirteipriee 
in the pea^try of the country twho are completely at 
iiteiberey bf mshajana grain-dealers and money-lenders), 
ibd 1 have always viewed with alarm Ihe exportati<m of 
ydb^at und cnlaa^s.' This is what I wrote ou the 8ob^l«|t' 
Miy^'EepQirt to toe Famine Commission in l^il^ : 

• / fir^leanmriaay to^FseeTbada^toe^las h«veW> 
iBa|«i^ oQistttion af ton faysto aatof mMkmdf 
unpeatoteut, to^ toito e«hl toaN ^tefnato 



gMMMrtI Btkl atemd Iti 
■tort ntMotdiawy iMitM <ii ^ iMiiMlr tgnifai MHMI 
the Mfiditywitii whkh Mm j^om 
iftmiiu ottoh Bari«y mty iMMllMKMNaajrafcativ 
par ntaond and nz months henoe It is not p wMt ttil liM, 
twice that ratte. And we can restassandiithtt trtiMi* jM 
price of grain is verging on famine fhtoSi the otWftHlMi 
are not the men who profit- ate tile iMl't Wl if 
BOirers in the country, and. ae» at best, tlHf 
only prodnce enough to keep body and soul togetitlr, it 
their object (if they could only act upon it) to kMli llljair' 
granaries full and prices low. At present the tn a H jjaii 11 
the ruling spirit of the age, and he has grown fiti al^ltfat^ 
expense of the (jh)vernment reputation and the ttuttebs^fl 
the people- It is sinful tiie way the money-lender ia aUotihS 
to with the people, more particularly in gl^ liiMtit 
actions, and as much as 100 per cent, profit is ^tsB ihais 
by the village grain-dealer. 

« The trade in oilseeds sprang up about |he tine 
the Crimean War, in oonseqaenoe of the ole|ing;Q{ 
fijosrian ports, and it has made m^t fif 

lat e- The total trade in grain and seeds fii ^ n a >n iig . in 
^na from ^.880.000 in }857 to gl8,50O/)O^ ^ 0 
aboat|RSjperoent„ anditnow oopstitotn fit {# intiL 
of' tiia wtiia eap^titSk I see nothing bpirnin 
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1809-92 ooDBtitaies 88 per oent.of the export teade 

otludiK coantryt inetead of benefitiiig by this eaor- 
rntnut h i e r aaoc in its export business, is poorer now than 
it evflc was, and the people are thoroughly discontented. 

** Quick-growing crops, such as oheena (Panieum ml- 
iaimun) are sown on an extensive scale in suitable fields, 
am the grain is gathered every day in a half -ripe condi- 
tion for title evening meal. This attempt on the part of the 
rayats to satisfy the cravings of hunger with half-ripe 
grain isnot an exceptional occurmnce in seasons of drought, 
as it happens every year in Behar and other congested 
provinces as soon as the crops begin to ripen. The result 
is that diarrhcea, dysentery and other bowel complaints are 
particularly common among the peasants of India 
who have not the stamina to fight against fever 
and other diseases which are also too common in the 
coontey. It is sometimes surprising to me how they 
manage to live, and it will be gathered from all these 
statements that high prices for food grains in India do 
not mean the same thing to the agriculturists of that 
country as they do to the English farmers, and it' would'be 
tbe best thing that could hap^n in the interests of the 
rayats of the North West Provinces, Oudb, and Behar if 
tke export trade in wheat were checked by a heavy duty. 
jSven in the Central Provinces, where the highest density 
ot population to the square mile only readies 127, the 
hterage bdng 12$, rdief works have been kept cpdti aH 
the year owuig to the partiil failure of the uiope in that 
pritiuf dieoountry. miiB shows that ihepeopdeave ’ uii> 
.ubii to witlutiod tbe^^foote of ow iadiieteQt leae g iu” 



Ko VBB of osrgpNMl ladiaa ■toinktmtoti iMlIr 
wider knowleige (rffeiniae qaestione tluttfiir 
OMnpbell. Id hie evidence before the Select fcinfittfil 
of 1878 on Indian Pablio WorkB> he nid : 

** Then there is another very important view whi<dk X 
think it necessary to bear in mind. We are very momill^ 
alive to the fact that improved oommanioations have 1|ie 
effect of enabling us to me^ himines in a way in wbi«|^ 
they never were met before ; bnt we must also ren^eml^ 
that there is another view of the question, that those 
improved communications lead to the export of grain and 
a cessation of the old native habit of hoarding gndnt 
which was formerly a very great security against famine*" 

Farther on he says on the same subject i *• Now-a- 
days there is nothing so conspicuous in the recent faming 
as the extent to which the country has been devoid of 
supplies of grain by the facilities of exportation whidi 
such means of communication have aflSirded. In Orissa, 
it is actually the case that, up to the month of March of 
the fhmine year, a very active export of grain Hws going 
on, that is witiiin six weeks of the time when the ooonfiy 
was in the throes of the most frightful laiiihid.^''IhO 
traders had miscalculated. In Bengali during the gteahlr 
pert of thO famine, whilst the CkivetnaMttt wen^ famlwd 
ing with ohe hwad. the traders w«ee^ expeitaigiirith thh 
oth«r>a»tbata*eet7 great drain tenhstawe* g have ttel 
the least dnaht that, on general ee on a w deal ge ^n d s t Ihe 
fss^tef wefwo^ oom nwi oatifln ita vagifDodnaa* H 
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i » w < U kstUktM lAt tk Ihn obonj^ gMu iif dwap )mmm 
l|9Nii<i»4Hmigkld>iM^ iavriMi 

it^mmkA, and dwi ifc alionlcl be imported in-peaae ef 
deameea and aoanitp^ bot^ iiom a imtooMd point of view, 
^ iwavea iba evil juet ae great aa ever it waa, beoanae 
i^Wlopgh it ia perfectly true that the meana of oommuui* 
lnhd>le you to bring into a famine diatrict in a bad 
;fk£r the grain which ia there wanted, atill that doea not 
tiie*'p6op1e the meana of buying the grain. What haa 
iUilll^oied of recent yeara ia that, there being no grain 
etoi^ in the country where thoae faminea have occurred, 
tW graina being brought in through improved communi- 
ea^bn, it haa been neceaaary to aupply the grain to the 
people, or to fnmiah the meane of buying the grain. And, 
tbOjEefore* aUhoegh you may have aucoeededmore or leaa, 
sqtno^B** ouxe and aometimea leaa* in obviating the 
mortalitF by famine, you have done ae at enormoua 
enqiieiuie, and that ezpenae ia inoreasing hrom fanune to 
fbnoioe. • • I think this ia a aubject whidi^ia very nec^> 
fair^liO work out." 

There hf no mention bow, however, ol the iaippaai«> 
oji ipsy^ng food from ontaide, nor of the poeaible 
for ,j{Pftrioting expert. 

1 / il wieh ta«aalMaawtlMrqnotaliOBlRiti|i aveiy faigll 
da(d|wriiyr in r*tiM W mh Uiiu ier Bmim fn liddv 

TliHiintunHiiial'IhB^ foitcwing. . pdfliinph, «» a 
jilriilffvtf oti Ini nrin ae MkibMi^ 

eeteUMei* ttneei«ra doia iMii 
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■mmI MMtiac 

]IU* teaehM Its olMdy «MMi^ libw Mcllim't^'inpi^^ 
iherahMbeeQinMi importaat bnni<)h «fth« AcMUMMi 
p(dioy imtitatod by ibA Qovsrmnemfc 4il6dlt»*oiMMi|^ 
five yearn ago, and steadily pnrsned evdi'dbana* Bbiil^an 
could see that railways, vdiieh had so inarVidlloitIlydbwiv 
lop^ the lesooroes <d Enrepe, were efasdly daainallhl lar 
India,; bat neither did it occur to psaetioal sdnidlMiii^ 
trator tu inquire, nor did any tiiaoretioal aaoa|nili||h 
volunteer to point opt, how greatly the mveetapotfllr 
Englishcapital on Indian public works inust,by nonti(Hl(|aft 
ing the reuiittance to England of annual intetaat pt 
profit on the investment, derange the Indian 
nor how grevious would be she effects of thi, 
ment. Bailways are good, irrigation is good, bnt npitibair 
one nor the other good enough to compensate for empq* 
ing and continually widening a drain, mMoh 
India* $ very heart-blood and has driod up the mgjns|frh|flP 
of her industrial energy. So grievous an error of^ thetpeeft, 
having been at length, however tardily,* deteotad, mSH 
scarcely be persevered io,and we may leaso m Jd y n sailing. 


therefore, that there will no more gnaranteelng of 
private Briid^ enteiprise....Th^ is for India 
no etheSpnblio work half so urgent as the 
equiUbriam between incoine and eqpeudiltaNi, 
meteMihe hopewth^ reqniied to wall dmm m 
4imtidneannf4nae lipphoaUe twthonii* ' s ilpi tmip j ri 

isAiMieM Aji twiritf fiftf Aaife fMMi Atf, Mt.juUrwidlMiAiSmAiL htkMl 

wj^rrfm eww^ yue fe|PV#' 

thkikimf 
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wnhutpetiHy and m^ieriaV/y Ughtenei, to hrtak the Indian 
eamePe taeh — ndraeU of endurance though the animal be’’ (The 
italics ate the author’s ) 

H. C- Irwin, author of the Garden of India, wrote 
as follows, regarding the economic condition of the N. W. 
Provinces and Ondh, in 1888 : — 

“A noteworthy point is the wide variation in the 
amount of food which different individuals estimate as a 
sufficient daily ration. The most liberal estimate is that 
of a well-to-do Kurmi, No. II, who said he always ate one 
and a half seers (31bs). The lowest is about three -quarters 
of a seer for an adult male (Ijlbs). 1 am inclined to t.hinlr 
that this is very much a matter of habit, resulting from 
a long course of easy or pinched circumstances. In well- 
to-do families, accustomed to eat as much as they can, 
I dare say a man who was at work all day would eat three 
pounds at two meals. In hard up households, on the other 
hand, one and a half pounds would be the usual thing; 
and no one would think of eating more. One seer for a 
man, three quarters for a woman and half a seer for a boy 
of ten would perhaps be a fair average allowance. 

<< The poor classes don’t eat a full ration of grain 
every day in the year. For some weeks before each har- 
vest, they bring home from their fields bundles of 
green com which they roast and eat, and this they ex- 
clude from their estimate of threshing fiorar totals. Again, 
190 to 160 lbs of carrots may be bought for a rupee — and 
these when in season are largely used to eke out the food 
supply. The same is the case with mangoes, cucumbers, 
and ‘quashes.’ Probably a quarter o^ ^ food oansumed 
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by the poorest classes consists of snob beggarly elemeati 
as these. 

“ To the main question — whether the poorer classes 
get enough to eat — a categorical answer is not easy. 1 
believe that a great majority do in ordinary times satisfy 
their hunger at least once a day. That the poorer families 
eat as much as would be good for them, 1 very much 
doubt. Hunger, as already remarked, is very much a 
matter of habit; and people' wjio have felt the pinch of 
famine — as nearly all the poorer households must have 
felt it — ^get into the way of eating less than wealthier 
families and less than they could aslimilate with physical 
advantage to themselves. 

"The more one looks into the condition of the Indian 
cultivator and labourer, the nearer, it seems to me, one 
must be impressed by the narrowness of the margin between 
him and destitution- The upper class of tenant, the man 
worth from five to ten acres of land and upwards, should, 
in average times, and with ordinary industry, be well 
above the pressure of actual want But ‘the small culti- 
vators, iethe large majority, must be always on the brink 
of want of food though the services ef the mahajan gene- 
rally save them from going further than the brink. • • 

‘‘ 1 must plead guilty to holding the heroic heresy 
that the exportation of grain from Indian ports should be 
stopped when prices in any largo portion of the country 
reach a certain point- It is true that the grain exported 
is chiefly wheat, and that wheat 's not the food of the 
poorest classes. Still, the effect of keeping wheat down 
below starvation prices would be obviously to tednee the 
‘ 87 
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inliensity of the demuid for the coarser grains. This* how- 
ever* is of course a remedy for exceptional scarcity only 
and one which no one would advocate in normal times.” 

Mr. Irvine is somewhat frightened by the heroism of 
this heresy. If the export of not only wheat, but of all ex- 
ported food grains, were taxed in all years, it is obvious 
that these grains would become cheaper, with the result 
that the classes that now subsist on wheat, rice, jawar, 
bajri, wheat floor, &c, would have more quantity available 
for their consumption in ordinary years ; and in years of 
dear prices, there would be less rush than at present on the 
coarser grains. The poorer classes should be given every 
help to enable them to consume more healthy and nutri- 
tious food than they do at present. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Wh«N India Should P o w o w . 

T he qaestion of railway extension in India ndiM 
the other important question — where should tile 
required money be borrowed, i” London or at homef 
I have already referr^ to one weighty consideration in 
favour of the latter course. There are other reasons to 
which it is necessary to refer here. In an artklo 
I contributed to the columns of India, the London 
organ of the Indian Mational Congress* in the 
year 1897, I wrote : “ The result of borrowing in 
London has not been at all encouraging during the 
last quarter of a century. Though the rates of interest 
have been reduced, still the rupee has so fallen in value 
that the saving from reduced rates of interest has been 
more than counterbalanced by the increase in the cost of 
exchange. The amount of interest on the sterling loan 
has grown during the last eighteen years from 2} 
millions to nearly 3S millions. In 1896 the Govern* 
ment resolved to borrow nearly 80 orores of rupees 
more for the construction of railways. fOf these 80 
orores* about ten are to be borrowed in' {India, the 
rest being raised in London, and this williadd anothttr 
hslf«a<miWon steriingjko the amount of interest. ¥nien 
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" the 20 orores are raised in London, the total amount of 
sterling loan will be 125 millions roughly speaking. If 
the Government of India were to make up its mind to 
repay this whole loan, it would have to find nearly 17v 
rupees for every pound sterling, that is to say, nearly 
2,200 crores of rupees. But this impossible task the Gov- 
ernment has no intention of trying. No provision is made 
in the Indian Budget for a sinking fund every year for 
the repayment of the foreign loan. So that the four 
millions paid as interest will be a perpetual yearly 
charge on the revenues of India- Nobody can Tnn,iTit,ft.in 
that such an unceasing drain is desirable. On the other 
hand, if all further growth of this charge could be stopped 
and all loans were raised in India, limiting the annual 
amount to what the Indian money market can safely 
supply, not only would the increasing drain be arrested, 
but the Indian capitalists would be benefited in proportion. 
The Government has estimated that about 5 crores of 
rupees can be annually borrowed in India ; and to be on 
the safe side, and in order that the capital L available for 
local industry and trade may not be encroached upon, 
we may put this figure as 3 crores. If to this amount a 
crore from the current revenue of the Government were 
added, it would give 4 crores every year for the extension 
ofrailway communication; and with this amount, whatever 
might be the consequence, the Ck>vemment should rest con- 
tent. During recent years, Indian borrowing at home has 
been beneficial. The price of rupee paper has been steadily 
rising, and Government has been able to borrow at lower 
and lower rates. The 4 per cent, rupee paper was oon- 
veridd first into 3| per cents, and subsequently to 8 per 



" cents. Even if the Government has to pay a higher rate 
of interest in the Indian market than in the London 
market, it would be, for reasons already stated and for 
those which I shall briefly refei to below, more advantage- 
ous, on the whole, to borrow in the home market. Strange- 
ly, our financial authorities lose sight of the fact that 
the fall in the gold value of the silvsr is exaggerated by the 
Secretary of State’s offering for sale every year an increas- 
ing number of Bills in Lorflon. But the question should 
not be looked at entirely from the point of view of Govern- 
ment’s finance; ft should also he considered in respect of the 
effects on the people of India. If the loans were raised 
in India instead of fn London, the interest would be paid 
to people resident in India. Supposing ten ormresof 
rupees were borrowed in India at 3 per cent., the interest 
paid to those that lent the money would be 30 lukhs a 
year, and along with all the benefits to the trade and 
industry and the education of the people which would 
result from the railways built with the money thus 
borrowed, the 30 lakhs would remain ip the country and 
fructify in the pockets of the people. Such a policy 
steadily pursued by the Government would be a great 
inducement to the habit of economy and prudent invest- 
ment among the people. If the ten crores were not lent 
to Government, that money, or most of it, would have 
been spent in the households; in the making of orna- 
ments, on marriage and other ceremonies, or in 
more or less unproductive ways. But, lent to the Gevern- 
ment, it would yield an income of 80 lakhs a year 
which would probably be spent in new {»odnotive invest- 
ments,” 



Mr. T, Lloyd, uniting to ** TneUa*', in June 1596, on 

Bnbjeot of Home Charges, observes : 

** li India were to borrow at home instead of in 
London, there would be no farther growth in the interest 
on debt in London. There would, of course, be a growth 
in India. But the payments would be made in sQver and, 
what is still more important, they would be made in the 
country itself. Let us suppose that India were to bor* 
row such a sum as would involve the payment of 
interest amounting to a quarter of a million sterling 
every year. It would be a matter of very great import- 
ance whether the quarter of a million sterling was sent 
altogether out of the country or was paid in the country. 
In the former case there would be a drain from the 
country, in the latter case the money that would be 
taken from the tax-payers would be paid to the creditors, 
and there would be a quarter of a million sterling every 
year which the creditors might use either in business or in 
increasing their comforts. In either event they would give 
employment to more labour and would stimulate industry. 
It would, therefore, be possible immediately to reduce the 
Home Charges by about one-fifth, and it would gradually 
become possible to reduce them perhaps by as much 
more by ceasing to borrow in London whenever possible, 
and by altering the arrangements which have hitherto 
been in force with regard to officials- The official mind 
is naturally indisposed to changes of this kind'. They are, 
it is said, too sweeping ; they disturb the course of 
business ; and they throw people out of employment. But 
the Boyal Commission on Indian Expenditure ought to be 
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above suoh consideratdone as these* It ought to loodc to the 
interests cf India alone, and it ought to recommend 
whatever, npon full enquiry/ it finds to be conducive to 
those interests-'* 

The fact that the item of “ cost of exchange'* has 
been eliminated in the accounts of the Government, does 
not affect the force of the above observations. Whatever 
the Govenunent have saved under this item by an artificial 
enhancement of the value of l-he silver n^iee, is |Mud by tb9 
Indian producer. The saving in interest on sterling obligijir 
tions is only apparent, and the disregarded advice of the 
Currency Committee to the Government of India that 
“ they ^ould hnsbaOd the reionrces at their command, 
exercise a resolute economy and restrict the growth of 
their gold obligations,” is as sound at the present 
moment as it ever was. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


The Foraifn Trade of India— In Anolent Timesi 

I N the most ancient period of their historyt the 
people of India showed great aptitude for 

commerce, and the fact that, notwithstanding 
the facilities for trade that modern civilization, 

under the auspices of British rule, has introduced, they 
should have lost their ancient habits of trade, their enter- 
prise and desire for wealth, is a melancholy commentary 
on the blighting effects of continued foreign dominion. 
In modern times we are accustomed to associate trade 
with railway and telegraphic communications and with 
steam and electric power. In the rivalry between 
nations to seize the best portion of the world’s wealth 
each for itself, time and space having become 
intolerable impediments, they have been annihilated 
by the service of Science. A few nations are 
accumulating colossal wealth at the expense of other 
nations. That international commerce scatters peace 
and prosperity among all communities of the world is the 
fiction started by England and maintained by other 
European nations who grow rich by exploiting every 
country unable .to protect itself. The discovery of 
the Cape of Gk>od Hope and the opening of the 
Sues Canal have placed at the disposal of three or four 
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nations of the world the hidden as well as the devdoped 
resonroes of the world, with the resolt that to^y 
Asiatic countries are poorer than they were two 
hundred years ago and their wealth is being 
rapidly transferred to Western Europe and to America. 
Where this process will end, whether the “dying" races will 
be dead in a century and, when they are dead, the “ livihg** 
nations will begin their process of dying, having lost tiw 
sustenance derived from the “dyicg” races, none can saj. 
If the gentler species of animals in the forest were all 91 
become extinct, or to become so lean as to cease to afford 
meat to their destroyers, the latter inust either swallow 
one another or starve to death. 

Meanwhile, it is doubtful whether the nations that 
are carrying away to their capitals the wealth of Asia and 
Africa and other outlying parts of the world* are them* 
selves the bettor for their organised militant spoliation. 
Modem civilisation is only a process which perpetually 
creates wants and tries to supply them. . Often the wants 
are real, while the efforts to supply them are delusive. If 
the average wealth of the individual has increased, his. 
wants also have increased. Hardly is one new want 
partially or fully supplied when other wants grow, and 
the activity of the individual and the nation is 
to the utmost to have these latter supplied. Germany, 
England and America ace now the wealthiest nations ip 
the world, and their wealth is rapidly growing: But it is 
significant that each (A these denies that the others an 
really making progress. Fnlly one-tiiird of the population 
of Britain, according to Messra Booth anff Bowntcee 
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Siv Henry Cempbdl*BanQerman» are below ihe 
line of ^leraUe povertsy. lu Qermanytthe poorer 
elaeses are becoming more and more diaoon* 
tented, while* in America, the working man spends 
more because he earns more. After all, wealth is a means 
to an end, the end being happiness, understanding it in 
its grosser sense, the satisfaction of physical wants. Philo- 
sophers from the very beginning of time have concluded 
that the satisfaction of physical wants cannot make 
man happy, because wants never cease, but always grow. 
If happiness is the result of the moral or spiritual per- 
fection of human nature, it is doubtful whether wealth helps 
this process. On tlie other hand, material prosperity and 
moral elevation have been, in numerous instances of in- 
dividual and national career, found to be incompatible 
with each other. Excessive wealth contains within itself 
seeds of demoralisatiou and decay; and while in our 
ordinary experience the wealthy man is not found to be 
always the moral man. in the history of the world there 
are several instances of a nation which, having reached a 
very high state of material prosperity, deteriorated and 
decayed in consequence of the effeminacy and pride 
engendered by wealth. 

We do not here propose to enter into a disquisition 
on the relation between wealth and happiness. We have 
made the above observations with a view to lay stress on 
the lesson taught by history that* in the case of a nation 
any more than in the case of individuals, wealth is not the 
oanse or the criterion of happiness. Because in former 



times the Indian people bed not the help of stealtt 
power and electricity to advance their cofnmetoe 
and did not make large accnmulations of weallih* 
it would be wrong to conclude that they were 
then more unhappy than modem nations or their 
faculties were attenuated from want of suffioient 
scope for exercise- We are by no means advocating in tbii 
place the ancient Hindoo ideal of renanciation.We are M 
alive to its evils as we are to those of the mod^fa oraae for 
wealth- The history of the mediffival Hindoo race fatnisheit 
we thinki a most happy illustration of the snperiorfty* 
from every human point of view, of moderate wealtil 
and of its even distribution aniong the different orders ot 
society, over the modern tyranny of wealth at one end 
of society, and the abject misery of poverty at the other* 
To the mind of many a wise man, the modem 
militant commercialism, with its basis of over>etowded 
industrialism, has no particular attractionB- Its 
vulgar aggressiveness, its ceaseless competition, 
its sordid, unscrupulous, unremitting and cmel straggle 
for wealth as the supreme object 'of human effort* 
point with an unerring warning voice to Other ideals 
towards which the progress of humanity should marah. 
Whether it will be diverted towards such ideals as 
it passes through its future stages of evolulkm, 
it would be too bold a prediction to wis-k*. A* 
practical men we have to fix our attention on 
the fact that the stage through which hiiiina« evol* 
ntion is now passing is dominated ideals 
and erroneous as we have indioated above; and 
as the nations who lead the world ace addietsd to thsmi 
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the weaker nations of the world have no choice but to 
follow their lead and march behind them along the paths 
thei ihey lead. India, Chinai Persia, Egypt— >these ancient 
countries with their 'own hoary civilisations and establish- 
ed Booud systems, can no longer pursue their own separate 
destinies in continuity with their past history. As Japan 
has done, these countries should imbibe the spirit of the 
West and partially transform their institutions' if they are 
to retain their independence. Besistanoe to the forces of 
the material ideals of the West means death to the East, 
and in this predicament do all the countries of Asia find 
themselves at the present moment- 

A the very dawn of history, India carried 
on a profitable trade with Western as uell a^ 
Eastern countries. •• The industrial genius of her 
inhabitants”, writes the late Sir W. W. Hunter, 
•< even meue than her natural wealth and her extensive 
sea-board, distinguished her from other Asiatic lands.” 
Greeks, Bomana Persians, Arabs and Moors were succes- 
sively the chief Western nations that carried on a profit- 
able trade with the Eastern coast of India. The enter- 
prising Chinese nation, on the other hand, first by the 
land route across Tibet and other mid-Asiatic lands down 
toKaraohii and subsequently via Ceylon to the 
Malabar coast* maintained for centuries an un- 
faRdsen trade with India- No Asiatic country* 
not ^ the Arabian Peninsula on the West, the Malayan 
Psnaanla on the East* nmr the fertile Empire of Chinai 
msiutained, as India did, a continued active interooulM 
witit European countries* The preeioiiB cargoes of 
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Solomon’s merchant ships came from the coast dandeit 
Malabar; the wealth of India induced Alexander to opeb 
up communication between hie Persian dMUinkn 
and India on the one hand, and along the Bed Sea oind 
Alexandria on the other; it was the commander of a 
engaged in the Indian trade, that was driven by the re* 
gular periodical winds of the Arabian Seas to the 
West coast of India, and discovered the Indian Motuootu* 
a most important discovery o£ ancient navigation; it was 
the silk aarees of India that adorned the classic frame df 
the Roman ladies; the mediaeval Republics of Rome grew 
rich with the profits of their Indian trade; and finally, it 
was the hope of participating in this trade that stimulated 
Columbus to the discovery of America, and Vasco de Gama 
to the circumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope The 
Cape of Good Hope was replaced by the Sues Canal, 
which, within tlie last forty years, has brought India 
door to Europe, and which, in the 300 millions of the 
inhabitants living in peace, order and security under the 
pax Britannioa, has opened for her maqufactures a vast 
and growing market such as is found in no other part of 
the world. 

For nearly eighteen centuries, from the days of the 
Ptolemies, almost until the Portuguese rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, Alexandria was an emporium and half-way 
station of the sea-borne tra^. The Roman Emperors 
iqparedno pains to monopolise the commeroisl .navigation 
of the Bed Sea ; and their jeakmsy of the merohaats ei 
Palmyra* who were diverting Ihe stream of Eastern trafie 
jute IP Qvpiend tonto from the BecaieB Gulf to 
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Syria, is Baid to have been one reason why they destroyed 
the flonrishing city- It is true that,when the Arab conquest 
had overflowed Egypt and Syria< Constantinople became 
for a time the chief storehouse of the Levant* and the main 
current of trade with India and China took the line 
across Central Asia to the Black Sea* avoiding the 
countries recently over-run by the Mahomedans. The 
commerce of Europe centred at Constantinople in the 
eighth and ninth centuries more completely than it has 
ever done since in any one city. But, as Constantinople 
declined, Venice and Genoa, the cities of the inland sea 
which lay beyond the desolating range of Asiatic conquest, 
rose into splendid prominence. They soon became 
the principal agents for the importation into Europe of 
the precious commodities of Asia ; in so much that in the 
fifteenth century the Venetians appeared literally "to 
hold the gorgeous East in fee>” for they were not far from 
possessing the whole of this enormously profitable 
business* 

The foreign trade of India in those ancient 
times was not like her foreign trade in these days 
of quick communication with the help of eleo> 
tricity and steam. These have placed in the hands 
of European nations most powerful weapons to crush 
non*Eurcpean countries; and they have forced a system 
of unrestricted competition — the very mockery of the boast* 
edfreedom of the present day civilisation — on these nationa 
The result is what is beheld in India. India is faet 
becoming the ** damping ground o f the wnld* 

f Abe «f BriUeb Oomiaiott in by Sir Atfreol Lyall, 




The mannfaotmen of Britain^ Germany, Atistita* 
Belgiam and America make for the special beneBt 
of the poor people of Inditwoheap trumpery artidea, 
with the help of cheap shipping on the aea and of nbiqni* 
tons railways inland, convey them to the obscurest village, 
and from the obscurest village take away every posai^ 
agrioultnral and raw produce that can be turned to account. 
It was not so in those days- All articles of the nature of 
necessaried were retained mostly hi the places d 
their production, or were sold in the markets of tihe 
neighhonring town. But luxuries like spices, drugs, dyes 
and rare woods ; fabrics of silk and cotton ; jewels, and 
gold and silver and precious stones, were carried from the 
interior over long distances to the coast, where numerons 
cities that had sprung up, exchanged these valued articles 
for the imports with which foreign ships arrived 
laden. Throughout these ancient times, there existed 
numerous well-known trade routes along which a constant 
succession of caravans, led and guarded hy professional 
guides, carried their merchandise in carts or mi the backs 
of animals without serious molestation. 

Foreign critics sometimes construe the absence 
of regular made-up roads in former times in 
India as a proof of her commerefal inacti- 
vity. The facilities for intmroourse were not, as a fact' 
so sm^dt as mi|ri>t be supposed from the analogy of 
Enn^ean counhries. In a oHmate where the r ainfaB is 
limited almost entirely to one season of the year, and in 
a country the gresder part of whidi is a level plain, the 
absence of well-made roads, or of roads of any I rind, does 
not mean iMi^ame lack of facilities that it would 
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mean in cold countries. For three months in the year 
commerce might be slack, but during remaining 
months it oonld go on nnintermptedly. The large 
rivers were crossed by ferries or boat bridges; the 
small ones could be easily forded. Any track served 
for a road, and the worst inconvenience experienced was 
the slowness of the journey, an inconvenience which, in 
those times when living had not become too quick even 
for electricity and steam, did not matter much iphe huge 
Indiau armies during the wars of the most warlike British 
pro^nsuls in the Company’s time, moved across 
the oonntry along such rude natural tracks. Nor, 
as a fact, was the utility of roads for purposes of inter 
communication neglected by the rulers in peaceful times* 
It is said that the great Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, took 
particular care in maintaining roads and providing com- 
forts for the travellers. « Roads were maintained by the 
royal officers, and pillars were erected on the principal 
highways to serve as mile-stones at intervals of about an 
English mile and a quarter- Examples of similar pillars 
(Ko8 Uinar) erected many centuries later by the Moghul 
Emperors still exist. Asoka prided himself on having 
further consulted the comfort of the travellers by 
planting shady trees and digging wells at frequent 
intervals along the main roads. ”« MohamedToglak con- 
structed a road from Delhi to Doulatabad, a forty days’ 
journey, laid it out with infinite care, bordered wiidi trees 
all the way like ui avenue in a park, with frequent inna 
and rest bouses* f The Grand Trunk Road, miming up- 


* Aaoka^Bolen of Indian Series VinoSnt A. Smith, 
t " Mediteral India” by Stanley Lane Pool|P 



tiwi fUtini v»Uey of Osmgos fton CUoM lo^ 
Kcntii'West frontier, wm first fanned Mik^Iiigbiiilijf | 
ennies in the 16th century ^ the Afghan Bmpetor ^ 
Shah, and was brought up to completion under 
administration of Lord William Bentinck,., During' 
Moghul role the whole of India was intersected by a nom( 
of trunk roads of several hundreds of miles in length, 
great Hindu institution of religions pilgrimage whi(dlhl^t 
thousands of Hindus on trevel for the greatei part of the 
year, rendered necessary some sort of tracks. wel1-kno#n 
among the people, more or less protected against dangen 
and provided with comforts. 


Professor Bhys Davids, in his admirable vdnae on 
*£nddhist India’ gives an account of the trade routes fa 
Northern India in the sixth century B C The Atyw 9jf%> 
tern was founded on village communities which oem<< 
prised the great mass of the people. They weiV 
well to-do peasantry or han&craftsmen. mos% 
with land of their own, ruled over by local headmen of 
their own selection. Each community was se]f*oontaine3 
and snppbed its own wants. Under such a social system, 
it would be supposed that there was little scope for thii 
development of trade* But such was not the oase. There 
were monarchs, wealthy nobles, priests egyoTing;, 
jjraats. a few millionaire m&rohants, and a oonafdera^t 
nufiiher of lessmr merohanto and middlemeui aQ ia tl^ 
i^w towns that flonrished in the country. ,Them wn|jj 
nwmohantBwho uinied their goods from ompartaf t|M 
oenntry tennoyMK routes that were in |eteral in^ 
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The internal trade of India expanded and grew as the 
population grew and different parts of the country w^ 
occupied. The accounts given of the wealth and magnifi* 
cenoe of the capital cities of the dynasties that established 
themselves in different parts and, after reaching a state 
of striking prosperity, disappeared either by absorption by 
a more powerful neighbouring kingdom or by the destruc- 
tion of a vindictive and ferocious conqueror, prove the 
prevalence of a wide and elaborate system of trade, with 
guilds and companies, middlemen and bankers, and laws 
to regulate trade and contract. Even whije anarchy pre- 
vailed at the centre of the ruling power, irade pursued its 
usual course without serious impediment or molestation. 
Political anarchy is not incompatible with the general 
prosperity of arts and trade as is shown by the condition 
of the Italian republics in the medieeval times 

In the earlier centuries of the Christian era, we come 
across frequent allusions to the condition of trade in India* 
Woollen and cotton cloths, fabrics woven with silk and 
covered with wool, as also silken stuffs and fabrics made 
of fibres are spoken of The cultivation and manufacture of 
indigo prevailed. Sage Yajnavalkya lays down rules under 
whioheompanies were formed to carry on commercial trans- 
actions. Mr E.0. Dutt, in his ‘History of the Ancient Civili- 
sation of India’ extracts the following two rules laid down 
by this sage: “ The profits and losses of merchants who 
work in concert for profit, shall be determined according 
to their shares, or according to agreement previously 
made. The loss which is incurred by violating a role 
(of the company), or by acting without ihp permission (of 
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the oompany), or by negligence, shaJl be made good^hy the* ‘ 
party who caused the loss. The party who saves an 
amount from loss is entitled .to one-tenth of the amount 
saved.” There is also mention of laws agaiust 
merchants combining to unduly enhance the value of 
commodities, or to unduly lower theprces of imports. 
When commodities are sold immediately after purchaBe(i.eb 
when interest on the capital does not enter into the cal- 
culation), w.'rchants are told' tu be satishud witu a profit of 
ten per cent- on imports and of five per cent, ou home manu- 
factures. The K^g is required to fix the prices of commodi- 
ties ou principle stated above. These rules seem crude in 
these days of free trade and free competition ; but, as Mr 
Dutt remarks, such and worse rules prevailed in Europe 
until a century or two ago 

Professions formed themselves into guilds of trades 
such as those of weavers, druggists, corn- dealers, oil-manu- 
facturors &c. 13r. Bhandarkar, in his invaluable 
* History of the Dekhan ’ gives a brief description of the 
organisations that prevailed in those 'days : Their 

organisation seems to have been complete and effective, 
since they received permanent deposits of money and paid 
interest on them from generation to generation. Self- 
government by means of such guilds and village com- 
munities has always formed an important factor of the 
political administration of the country. A Nighama Sahha 
or town corporation is also mentioned in one of Ushva- 
dfitas Nasik inscriptions, which shows that something like 
municipal institutions existed in those eariy days.” The 
pievailiog rates^interest varied from five to seven and 
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a half per cent, per annum. It (the rate of interest) depends 
on the degree of security and bears an adverse ratio to the 
efficiency of government It appears that the country 
was well-governed notwithstanding political revolutions. 
To this result the efficient local organisation spoken of 
abovei which no changes of dynasties ever affectedi must 
no doubt have contributed in a large measure*” 

In the sixth century A. D., the following passage from 
Mr. Dutt’s work already quated from, gives an idea of the 
condition of trade in the celebrated Kingdom of Maghadai 

“ Under the shadow of the royal power dwelt the peaceful 
merchants and bankers in the exchange or merchants’ quar- 
ters, Sreshti Chatvm a B& ihe calls it- Quiet and 
unostentatious as Hindu merchants were these banker mer- 
chants probably bad thei.: branch firms in the great towns 
all over Northern India, carried on extensive operations 
in silks, jewels, and valuable goods, and concealed in 
their dark vaults in crowded and narrow lanes enormous 
treasures and money which Kings and Emperors did not 
disdain to borrow m times of need. Ostentatious only 
in their charity and religious works, they no doubt beauti- 
fied the town with many a graceful temple, fed and sup- 
ported priests and Brahmins and earned a name among 
their fellow-citizens by their good works. To the present 
day the Bhets and merchants of Northern India are 
respected for their wealth and their pious acts, 
and build many a holy temple where ^aina and Hindu 
worship are performed day by day. Jewellers and artists 
flocked to the vicinity of merchants. In the words of 
the poet, " skilful artists ezaminegeearlsi lopaaee, 
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Mpphire8,emarald8. rubiesttiie lapis Uurali. oonl otifMT 

jewels ; some set rubies in gold, some work gold omamefltii 
on colored threads, some string pearls, some grind 
the lapis lazuli, some pierce shells and some out .^ral* 
Perfumers dry the safEron bsgs, shake the mu^ bags, 
express the sandal juice, and compound ossenues-” Them 
artists found a market all through the known world, and 
the products of their skill were appreciated in the court 
of Harun al Baschild in Baghdad, and a»onished the 
great Charlemagne and his rude barons, who, as err 
English poet has put it, raised their visors and looked 
with wonder on the silks and brocades and jewellery 
which had come from the East to the infant trading 
marts of Europe." 

In the scries of articles contributed recently by Mr. S. 
M.Saidanha to the Madras lteiHew,v/e have most valuable 
materials for an estimate of the commerce of ancient 
India, and to him wc acknowledge here our indebted* 
ness for much of what is said in the following pages^ The 
Empire of Alexander was disiuembere'd by the inroads 
of the Scythians who carried their conquests in India as 
far south as the Dekhan and whose settlemmite 
were in the southern delta of the Indue. Their 
capital was Minagar (the city of the Mine or 
Scythians) afterwards Fatala, now Tatta, a small 
municipal town in the District of Sind. In the 12th 
century A D.> Minagar was dependent on Multan anden. 
joyed great commercial prosperity. Mr. N. S. Saldanh* 
writes : '* The trade of the country must have been very 
lucrative as %^ears from the presents brought tq ijht 
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sovereign to ensure his protection : plates, musical instni' 
mentSi handsome girls for the haremi the best wines and 
the finest perfumes. Pliny wrote of this trade that every 
pound laid out in India produced a hundred at Borne. 
Egyptian ships imported into Tatta woollen cloth of a light 
fabric, linen in chequer work, precious stones and some 
aromatics unknown on the coast, coral, sorax, glass 
vessels, some wrought silver, money and wine. In 
return for these they received spices of various kinds 
sapphires and other gems, bilk siuit, bilk thread, cotton 
cloth and black pepper." Wheu Nader Shah entered 
Tatta at the head of his army in 1743, there were in the 
city 40,00') weavers, 20,000 other artisans, and 60,000 
dealers in various trades. 

In the earlier centuries of the Christian era there were 
two great capitals in the Peninsula, Ujjani in Central 
India, the capital of the Imperial Sakhas, and Paithem on 
the Northern bank of the Godavari in the modern dis- 
trict Aurangabad, the capital of the Salivahanas. Broach 
on the Narbada was the port of these two great cities. 

During the time we are referring to, Broach was the most 
important seat of trade and attracted the traffic from all 
quarters of Northern and Southern India “ Down the 
stream of the Narbada," says Mr. Saldana, " or by land 
carriage from the city of Tagron (or Devgar or 
Daulatabad) across high mountains the productions 
of the interior country were conveyed to it. Onyx tones, 
poroelain.^muslins, ordinary cotton in large quantities, 
and even the aromatic spikenard from distant Babul 
came to Ujjani which passed them on to Broaoh for «x- 
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port to the Western world. From this port, the 
of Arabia and Persia were regularly supplied with 
products Among the H'uports of Broach are mei^ned 
Italian, Greek and Arabian wines, brass, tin. lead, girdl^ 
or sashes of curious textnrei inelilot, Vhite glass, 
arsenic, black lead, and gold and silver coiiih Later on 
the f(veign trade of Guzerat centred more and more in 
Surat ui’Vil it was absorbed in Bombay. 

The Mahomedan city of Chaul was an important 
sea-port whose prosperit} can be traced to the latter 
half of the 1 tth century and is said to have continued 
throughout the two succeeding centuries. It carried on 
trade with Persia and the shores of the Red Sea by which 
route all the Indian traffic to and fro was conducted. The' 
city was famous for its weavers of silk and as a market 
for horses. '* The supply of horses,” says Mr. Saldanha* 
“ was a matter of the highest importance to the Kings 
of the Dekhan, and every endeavour was made by them 
to maintain the traffic in horses from the ports of the Bed 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. This fact is borne out by the 
history of the Portuguese trade ; for stipulations as to 
the importation of horses find a place in every treaty of 
the Portuguese with the Kings of the Dekhan.” Chaul 
was also a well-known centre of silk manufacture. It k 
said that the quantity brought out in this city alone was 
enough to supply all the Indian markets. The raw ma- 
terial was obtained from China and was worked into the 
finest olq^s in the Mahomedan settlement, in the 
oentaifsof war that ensued between the Hahomedaa 
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rnlets ot India and thA Purbagaese settlan, the oisy 

deoUned and was finally destroyed by the Mahrattas. 

1 

Modem scholars are agreed that there was a well- 
established commercial intercourse between Dravidian 
India and Babylonia or Chaldea daring the pre-Aryan 
period. The learned author of ' Vedic India ’ in 
Idle ‘ Story of the Nations ’ series, in concurrence with 
Tarious other well-known authorities, states that the 
Dravidiansof Northern and Western India and the 
Babylonians belonged to the samo Turanian stock ; that 
these people maintained relations with one another 
before the Aryan immigration ; that teak wood which 
grows in Malabar was exported in those days to Persia ; 
that the sandalwood, ivory, apes and peacocks which 
King Solomon’s ships brought him, were the products of 
Malabar; that the manufacture of muslin was an Aryan 
home industry ; that this industry was flourshing in 
Northern India in pre-Yedic days; that at that time the 
Dravidians were enterprising traders; and that 
the muslins of Northern India found their way 
to the ports of the West Coast, and were exported thence 
to Babylon Caranganore and Quilon were among 
the most flourishing ancient commercial towns on the 
Malabar Coast. According to Mr. Sridanha, Caranganore 
owes its fame as much to the settlements of the Jews and 
the Christians as to its having been the Western capita] 
of Kerala and the first emporium of trade in India. Tradi- 
tion points to the arrival of the first Syrian gOCd^y at 
Caranganore in the 4th Century A. D. with tOf Jimaua- 
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■ion o{ *' Cheniibaa Feramal.'’ Ika decay did )mI 0di|| 
meooe till the arrival of the Portagaese, and its fori miii^ 
finally destroyed by Tippo Sultan- The Laooadires iod' 
the Maldives were known under the collective tik« ' ol 
the Divi islands, which were dependent on Ceylon. Th(i|l 
were inhabited and produced precious stones and 
A brisk trade in cowries, amber ai^d coir v as carried 
Mr. Saldanha gives a full and interesting account of 
the trade tetwef^n India and China. The iuti> late relation 
brought by Buddhism between China. Ceylon and India, 
led to important commercial intercourse between these 
countries. According to Mr. Sildauha, the Christian 
missions that went from Caranganore and Quilon to 
China, stimulated this commercial intercourse. The latter 
was the most important emporium of Chinese trade in 
India. Between the Chinese port, Canton, and the mouth 
of the Euphrates via numerous ports in Cochin>China and 
the Molucas, in Ceylon, on the Western coast, of India> 
at the mouth of the Indus, Chinese ships carried on 
a regular exchange of commodities. On their vojrage 
to and fro the larger Chinese ships found a safe 
harbour at Quilon- The traffic between India and 
China appears to have been considerable. Towards 
the close of the ninth century strangers from India 
are spoken of as having been established in the Ea^rn 
provinces of China, in the year 1282 envoys were sent by 
tile King of Quilon to the Emperor of China, who responded 
by dispatching a mission to that King. A roaring trade 
waBkept|q;t 'in brazil wood, indigo, ginger, and pepper, 
whio hji nm exchanged for copper, gold, silver and cloths 
of uncontested monopoly ofthe 
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ftmde daring two oentaries, the Chinese began to be 
molested by the Moors, who in 1341 had seized a porijion 
of the trade in Quilon The Zamorin favoured the Moors 
and the people too were more friendly to them. When in the 
year 1498 Vasco de Gama arrived in India, the Chinese 
traders had abandoned all their posts West of Sumatra* 
The Moors themselves were driven away by the Portuguese. 



The Fei>elgii Tvede of Indie— In Medtevel TlmM. 


At the end of the 15th century t^o memorable events 
in the annals of the world’s commercial and political 
history, occurred suddenly an.) almost simultaneously: the 
discovery of America and the doubling of the cape of Good 
Hope, the former under the auspices of Spain and the 
latter b> the unflinching enterprise of Portugal 
It was then that the Pope Alexander Borgia issued hig 
Bull dividing the whole undiscovered non-Chnstian 
world between Spam and Portugal, under which, while 
the Western hemisphere was declared the possession of 
Spain, Africa and Asia weie aw aided t6 Portugal. Both 
the countries combined a keen commercial ambition with 
the mostsavage prosely tism, and the Portuguese proceeded 
with ruthless energy to putdown their Mahomedan rivals 
of Alexandria and Constantinople, and establish fortified 
settlements on the Indian coast Prom the cities on the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the Black Sea to the 
povrerfui maritime States of Western Europe was the rich 
trade of India with Europe now transferred. Pmr a time the 
trade was ^foaonopolised by Portugal which added the 
fefocity of xeligioas fiiutioism to the greed of 
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•unsorapAMU aggraadisement. But her prosperity was 
slutttJived. She was annexed by Spain in 15^, and Spain 
neglepted the Eastern trade in favour of the gold and silver 
of the West. Still, she claimed that “ the Indies, East and 
Westi are our house, privately possessed by us for 
iQore than 100 years ; and no one has a right to enter 
without our permission.” But these pretensions did not 
prevail on other maritime states of Europe, on Holland 
and England. Holland preceded England in establish- 
ing commercial settlements in the East, and in spite 
of the threats of Spain and in spite of the offer 
of the Spanish King in 1607 to renounce his claim 
over the United Provinces (the Netherlands) if the 
Dutch would, on their side, abandon their navigation to 
the East Indies, the latter so thoroughly understood the 
importance of the Eastern trade that they insisted on their 
right to trade freely with these parts, and Spain had to 
give way. The success of Holland stimulated the enter- 
prise of English merchants, and between the two, through- 
opt the seventeenth century, the same jealousy prevailed 
as is witnessed in modern times between rival nations* It ig 
true that Portugal on recovering her independence in 1640, 
made some feeble attempts to recover her lost position in the 
East ; but she was obliged to sign a treaty which confined 
her to Goa and some minor ports on the West coast of 
India, while, on the other hand, all the conquests of 
Bcfiland in Asia were recognised by the peace of Sf unster. 
The Dutch gradually annexed all the Portuguese 
lions end asserted paramount European power in dl 
ilte Asiotio seas and islands* 
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The career ot (he Bogliah East India Comptl|||(, 
in the years that followed is generally wettknoTOi' 
though it 18 not equally well-kuo«n that so early 
'as in 1689 the Company resolved to consolidate \jleir 
position in India on the ba&is of territorial sovereignty tfl( 
enable them to meet the opposition of the India powetiir 
*' The increase of our revenue is the subject of our care/* 
they said, "as much as our trade ; ’tis that that must main- 
tain our fcroe when twenty accidents may interrupt our 
trade ; 'tis that that “ makes us a nation m India.” It is not, 
therefore, a fact as some writers allege, that the East India 
Company had at firstno ambition of political power, but were 
actuated entirely bycc'mujcrcjal pursuits The politicalcondi* 
tion of India at the time that the East India Company felt 
its ground secure was such as to incite their ambition of 
territorial sovereignty m the earliest stage of their 
career. The country lay prostrate without a responsi- 
ble central power to guard it against its going to 
pieces, and not only every ad\*‘nturer that could 
collect a band of depredators to follow him tried 
to help himself to the status of a dynastic ruler, but also 
the great European enemy of Great Britain in those 
times, France, was making vigorous efforts to establish 
an Empire in India and oust the Britain altogether from 
her shores* After the downfall of Spain and Holland as 
fbinf maritime powers, FraiAie and England began along 
contest for colonial expansion, and throughout the 
fightftftn th century the wars between the two 
great nations were wars directed towards tUs 
end. Their nvalry extended to India also; and 
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the pivot of the British policy in India thronghont this 
period was to defeat the ambition of France and her col- 
ittsion with the Native States for its fulfilment* The 
Peace of Paris in 1 7C8 put an end to the rivalry of the 
maritime European powers for supremacy on the seas* 
and thence forward England was left alone in India in 
its contest with the native powers. 

We have related the circumstanoes under which the 
Portuguese became the first European power to open 
a sea-borne trade with India. They were actuated by the 
double object, religious peoselytism and commerce, and in 
the attainment of it they did not hesitate to adopt the 
most barbarous means. Like the English East India 
Company in later times, the Portuguese forced the Indian 
Rulers to exempt their vessels from dues and permit them 
to exact a revenue from the local customs tariff. Calicut, 
Cochin and Quilon were the chief Portugese settle- 
ments on the Malabar coast. Besides these, four other 
important sea ports further up, Goa, Bassein, Daman 
and Diu> were turned into Portuguese settlements. Of 
these, in later years, Goa was the most prosperous. 
In the years from KWI to 1C 48, Tavernier regarded it as 
one of the best harbours in the world A most powerful 
fleet was employed in the maintenance of the Portuguese 
trade. Betweenl497 and 1012, no fewer than 806 ships were 
thus employed. Besides the ships from Europe, vessels of 
the hardest teak were built in the dockyards of Goa and 
Daman- The annual fleet which took the Indian cargoes 
home numbered, in the palmy days of the Portuguese oom< 
merooitwenty Bail.RegaEding the value of the trade we take 
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some &cts from Sir W.W* Hunter’s History.The first O8I0| 
brought home by Yasoo de Gama, was reckoned to hatt 
repaid the whole cobt of the expedition sixty-fold. Cabral 
returned to Lisbon in 1501. with a freight of prewibus 
spices, perfumes, porcelain, pearls, rubies and diamonds. 
In 1604 Albuquerque similarly followed with “ forty pound 
of pearls and four hundred of the itnall, a diamond 
of wonderful bigness," and other costly articles The gains 
of trade Wire augmented the profits of piracy — for 
every Moslem or Heathen ship was a fair prey- A single 
Calicut vessel in 1501 yielded, among other treasure. 
160'> costly pearls In 1503, another capture contained 
an idol of gold weighing thirty pounds, with emeralds 
for eyes, a huge ruby on his breast, and part of him 
covered with a cloak of gold set with jewels.’’ m return 
for gems, and for the pepper, ginger cinnamon, came 
nutmegs, cloves, drugs, porcelain, perfumes, carved 
work, art products and textile marvels of the East, the 
main commodity sent fromPortugal, asfrom the old Boman 
Empire, was silver. But she also exported woollen fabrics to 
a large extent woven from English deece bnFlander’s looms 
linens, red cloth of state, Genoa velvets, cutlery, metal 
work, hardware, corals, glass, mirrors, and chemicals. Ooa 
carried on a lucrative horse trade. It imported the, fine 
breed of the desert in Arab vessels and resold the 
animals at a great profit tp' dealers from the inland 
courts of India. The rapacity, the cruelty, the intrigue, 
and fanaticism of the Portuguese in India, it is out of the 
scope of this work to describe at large; but it is these 
that first made the name of Christian (Feringi) a word of 
terror^until the strong role of the Moghul Empire turned 
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it Into one ol ooQtempt* lir was these ohatraoteristioe of 
tiieir rale in India, combined with the political vioissi* 
tades of Portugal in Europe, that brought about the ulti* 
mate extinction of their power- 

England- after making vain attempts to dis- 
cover a North Western route to India- resolved on 
contesting the claims of Portugal- Spain and Holland 
for absolute supremacy in the ocean highways 
to India- Her quarrels with Holland ended in 
the disastrous massacre of Englishmen by the Dutch at 
Amboyna in 1623, and in the latter planting their chief 
commercial establishments on the coast of India- We need 
not say that the profits of the Company during the earlier 
years of their adventure were fabulous. Their capital 
was £ 466,1 791, and the profits ranged between 95 to 234 
per cent. During some years the profits were even 87} per 
cent. A writer in the Hindustan Review for March 1903> 
under the pseudonym of “ A Mercator" gives an idea 
of these profits in the following statement: 

Indisx goods consumed in England in 1614- 


250,000 A pepper 

Cost on Board 
m India. 

£. 

26,042 

Selling price 
in England. 

£. 

208,838 

150,000 „ Glo\eB 

5,626 

45,000 

150 000 „ nutmegs 

2,500 

18,750 ^ 

50,000 „ maoe 

1,666 

15,000 

200,000 „ indigo 

11,667 

50,000 

107,140 „ silk 

37,499 

107.140 

50,000 „ pieces of oalieo 

17.500 

50,000 

Total 

102,500 

494,228 



These enoiDious profits natur^ly excited jeftlousy and bus* 
picioniand the Company began to be denounced as beii!^ 
inimical to national interests. It was charged stfjth 
causing the impoverishment of the country by cxpq|^jng 
the treasures of the United Kingdom in exchange, for the 
Indian spices and cloves, with the destruoiiion of timber 
by the building of ships and with bringing about a 
decline of employment among the mariners. These 
charges ' lolr ridiculous to modern minds. England did 
not throw away her treasure in the Indian trade: but 
she gut back many times its worth in the shape of com- 
modities. In the building of ships timber was put to a 
most reproductive use, and, fur from u decline in the em> 
ployment of mariners, the voyages of the Kast India 
Company afforded a professional and general training 
which was of invaluable service in later times- 

In a brochure entitled “ Discourses on Trade” 
published as far back as 1670 by Sir Joshua Child who 
was one of the early chairmen of the Bdard of Directors, 
are enumerated the many advantages which England 
gained from Indian trade in the following propositions : — 

1. That from 25 to 30 merchant vessels, of a semi* 
belligerent type, remain fully employed, with about SiUOO 
mariners on constant wages* 

2. That saltpetre, so necessary for warlike 
operations, is being cheaply and extensively brought. 

40| 



> ' 8. ^hat the kingdom is supplied witii pepper, indigo, 
calicoes, and other drugs and spices for domestic 
consumption of the value of i»180,( 00 per annum* 

4 Thai it is instrumental in supplying materials 
for trade with Turkey, France, Japan, Italy and Guinea. 

On the above, “A Mercator” comments : ''The same 
economic phenomenon on which learned controversies 
are now carried on was also then beheld- There were 
alarmists in those days who could not view without 
apprehension the excess of imports over exports from India 
forgetting that the former included a hundredfold and two 
hundredfold profit over the value of the original exports. 
Thus the world of commerce revolves, and thus every 
century presents its own special features which to the^i 
impartial seeker of the economic facts are most valu- 
able. At the same time, those who thought that the con- 
siderable importation of silks from India were injuring their 
trade, began to murmur, till their murmur rose to tumultu- 
ous proportions* The guild of the silk mercers complained 
that Indian silks and calicoes were worn by all sorts of 
persons in greater quantities which curtailed the sale of 
indigenous stuffs. They were so far enraged at the East 
India merchant- men that they attempted to take the 
law into their own hands by seizing a consignment of 
treasure in the docks. But let us pass over these early 
ebullitions of trade jealousy which in reality were the 
premonitory indioations of heavy and clashing protective 



ittriSs later oxii whioht inch by inchi killed (he pvbiJtilHIi 
tmdo'in those articles which the home weavers prodno*^ 

From the commenoement of the IStii oeatnry orlti' 
1733-4, fully 353 vessels* with an aggregate tonnage of 
14,298, sailed for the East Indies. This gives an a . ihige 
of 406 tons for each ship. These vessels earned hmlt 
Great Britain 3 million pounds in merenandise and 12 
millions pounds in bullion or a total ot 1 5 milli<i#e» 
Twenty ships were lost on their return voyage during the 
period ; *nd yet the goods they took back v/ere valued at 
337i millions 1 So that the profits equalled weU*nigh 
125 per cent. By 17G5»66 the British had established 
their first firm foothold in India. It will bo interesting 
to compare the volume of exports and imports from 
1708-9 to 1733 with the period from 1734 to 1766. 


1708-9 to 1733-4. 
1734-5 to 1705-6. 


Exports from England. Total. ImMrti from 
Merebandibo. Bullion. India tt China. 

£ £ £ £ 
3,004,744. 12,189,147 15,253,921. 38,571,709. 
8,434,709. 16,081,496 24,516,625. 64,452,877. 


Thus, as the British power extended, the trade inoreased’ 
While the average per annum during the first period of 
S6 years came to 1*80 million sterling, that daring the 
second amounted to 2* 15 million, that is to say, the in* 
crease in valne was 66 per cent. 


It seems, however, that owing to war and other, 
causes the trade declined. * In 1766*66 the exporte from 
England) merchandise and treasure) equalled £7d7i462 fat 
which the imports from India and China were valued at 
1E2,789,952- After a spasmodic rise in 1769 and 17704t fell 
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to MC5A42 in 178C- Thereafter it bwelled over a million 
and a quarter pounds on an average till 179J-93. The 
imports from India, however, steadily rose till in that 
year they were valued at Gi millions. The condition at 
the end of the eighteenth century was as follows : — 
]799-lH0Oir,eroliandiBcaDd treasure fiom Great Britain £ 1, 97G, 824 
Do imports from India to Do 2, 792,833 



CHAPTER Will, 


The Foreign Trade of India - During the Time of the 
East Indifl Company 


T KK c‘i|rhtocntli c‘eiitiii\ was a ikmkhI of ehangiiiig 
ill Eiiirland in lonaid to track*. Tlio tliooiy 
of the “Biillioiiists’ first pi evaded ; then tlie “Alercan- 
talists ’’folJowedtheiii. Tlie “ Jkillioiiists ” regarded 
' as an evil the dtainiiig of a couiitiy of its treasure, 
wdiereas the “ Mercantilists ” admitted tliat this was 
au extreme tli<*orv , tliat the transmission of money was 
essential in certain trades, and tliat the mercantile 
well-being was assured it the country maintained a 
tavourahle “ halaiice cjf track Ac'cording to the 
former older view, the East India Comimny’s trade 
with India was opiKised to tlic* tine prosiierity of 
England. It was argued that tlie hiast liulia trade 
needed the eximrt of bullion and that the gcxids impbrted 
were either unthriftv coininodities, such as spices, 
which were not necessary, or manufactured silks or cot- 
tons, whicli dis|)laced English woollens, and were also 
extravagant. But the trade was too profitable to be 
given up in accordance with these views, and its sup- 
|)orters urged thet it not only encouraged shipping, but 



that it did not really drain away money, l)oeause it 
was jjossible to sell the goocls from the East again to 
foreigners at such a profit tliat money was replaced. 
Over this point a violent controversy was carried on, 
until the “ Mercantilists” triumphed. It then became 
the prevalent belief that, so long as exports exceeded 
imports, there w’us a “balance of trade” in favour of Eii. 
gland. If the excess of exiwrts over imiiorts was large, 
the country was supposed to grow rich ; if the reverse 
was the case, then it was supi>()sed that the c<uintry was 
losing more than it gained, nr was on the way to bank- 
ruptcy. The object to be aimed at was to amass trea- 
sure by means of excess ex|)orts, so that the country 
might be powerful. “It was then under tlie influence 
of the policy of power, as ai>i)lied to shipping, agricul- 
ture, industry and treasure that Enuland was governed 
until far on in the eighteentli centui-y. The policy 
did not indeed completely disai)i)ear until the nine- 
teenth century, wdien the last relic of it, the corn-laws, 
was destroyed by Peel. But for some time before that 
it was moribund; the central idea of the im))ortance of 
money had been given up earlier, and the rcstJ*ictioiis 
had taken the place of indiscriminate protection given 
to all English industries against the foreigner.” 

In pursuance of the theory that treasure was 
the true test of the country’s industrial prosjierity, 
the exiwrt of gold was prohibited and its import was 
encouraged ; the export of goods w'as likewise encour- 
aged, while all imports except the raw materials of 
industry were discouraged. Systems of tariffs and 
regulations were devise<1 as the machinery to carry 



into effect this jx)licy, out of whicli grew up the 
protective system. 

Ill course of time, the encoui'agemcut of innim> 
factui'cs liecame a more deliberatcaim, aiuf tliesyssjui 
was pursued with the object t)f m.iintaiiiiug tlie prohi- 
bition of foreign finished gm»ds, of flirecling I'onsnmp- 
tion at home, and of stimulating new hdine industries. 
The jiriuciples wliich directed the coiiimerce cf tho 
eighteenth (•(‘iitiiry embodied in alargedeg)s)t> the chief 
doctrines of protection as it has been aihocated in the 
present century, and the argument tlien advanced 
in its defence are commonly rciK'absl in the proimsals 
of to-day. Indeed tliey find a most powerful advo- 
cacy in the controversy now raging round Air. 
Ohamberlain’s projiosals for liingland's fiscal reform. 

When the maritime nations of Westeim Pjurope 
acquired colonies, they apjilied to them the jirinciples 
of restriction that they practised in their trade with 
one another. By the “Mercantilist” statesmen the 
colonies were treated as the pi-ojierty of the nations 
wdiich gained them, and their markets and pnxlucts 
as the exclusive monoixily of the sovereign nation, and 
they were allowed no commercial intercourse with 
foreign nations. The imiustries of the colonies were 
so regulated as not to compet" with the market'for 
goods which they produced for the home industries, 
their shipping was controlled, and shi)>H built in the 
colonies were even required to lie eipiipiied with 
sails from England. Ireland and America were in- 
cluded in the system. Ireland was mined, but Ame- 
rica mbelled and declaretl her indeiiendmice. On Ire- 
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land, however, a time of nTOK|K*rity siud eoiiteiitiueiit is 
dawning. But india, tlie woj-st of the victiraM to this 
pernicious colonial system of Eiiglaiid, lias endured 
for one hundred and fifty years tlie relentless iirocess 
of bleedings to what end Heaven alone knows ! 

The Free Traders of modern England may ridicule 
the " Mercantilist” statesmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, blit they did exactly what the coiulitions of 
those times rendered necessary, df they had not pur 
sued what was called the “ national iwlicy ” of strength 
to suit the spirit of the age, the nation that hesitated 
would have been crushed by the strouner and more 
energetic nations. Huch a policy was a necessary 
stage in the growth of the English nation, and is 
found to be an equally necessary stage in the growth 
of all modern nations, even the United States of 
America, in these days. It is understood as such by 
the British cotonies who mock their professions of 
consanguinary attachment to the mother-country by 
heavily taxing the imports from the latter and by 
refusing to contribute their share of cost incurred in 
the defence of the common Empire. Herr Schmolier, 
a representative of the historic school of economists 
in Germany, states this view in his valuable mono- 
gi-aph on Mercantilism. 

He says : — ” The statesmen who put into form 
their theories gave the economic life of their people 
its necessary basis of power, and a corresponding 
impulse to its economic movement, and they furnished 

Quoted Principal Armitage Smith in hm "The Free Trade Movement and 
KcsuItH." 
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the uatioiiai Ntrivinjs: with great aiiUM. At a time 
■when mf)Kt advanced natioDa were carrying on the 
collective struggle for existence witli tlie liarshent 
colonial egoism, with all the weapons of tiuailXlt, of 
legislation, and of force, with navigation laws And pro- 
hibitive laws, witli fleets and admiralties, witli com- 
panies, with a trade under state guidance and disci- 
pline, those who would not lx* hammer would assur- 
edly he aiivil.” 

India is the anvil on which beats ruthlessly the 
haiiuner of Kngland. To my mind there is not much 
diffei-ence between England's Mercantilism of the 
eighteciitli century and the so-called Free Trade she 
has forced on I ndia. I nrestrictetl commercial competi- 
tion Ix'tween two such countries as England and India, 
Fhiglaud politically the dominant and commercially the 
more w’ealthy and advance<l of the two, and India jmli- 
tically de]x*ndent and commercially yet in tlie medie- 
val stage, is no freedom, but is only a mockery of it. 
Haudicai> is a well known practict* in redressing the 
inequality of advantage Ix-tweeii two conqieting 
aninials, and in the absence of such handicap, weaker 
India is Ix'ing crushed by stronger England. The 
“ Mercantilist" statesmen regarded tlie colonies as the 
proiierty of the nation that had acquired them so is 
India now regariied. We hear the hypocritic cry that 
India is designed by nature to be an agricultural 
country and can never be a manufacturing country, al- 
though, at every stage in the history of her ancient trade 
that I have attempted to trace in the preceding 
])ages, jiroofs abound to show' the prosperity of her 
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manufaotvires. This prosperity distinguished the 
oovaitivy until Britain established her political supre> 
macy and began to employ that supremacy to build 
h^r own industrial prosperity on the ruin of the 
industries of Indian A 8i3ecie8 of false patriotism now 
deters Englishmen from admitting the great economic 
evils that have followed the establishment of their 
supremacy in this country. That supremacy has 
conferred on India invahiable political advantages ; but 
from the point of view of the peoples’ material well- 
being, British rule has lieen a dismsil failure. Anglo- 
Indian statesmen of the eighteenth century and of the 
first half of the nineteenth, frankly admitted this 
melancholy fact. Their ojiinions were not based on 
abstract deductions from theories ; nor were they 
those of the Viceroys and Secretaries of State of the 
modern day who survey from a balloon the ground 
below and indent on their imagination or on the notes 
of their Secretaries for their facts. On the other hand, 
Anglo-Indians of those times spoke out what they 
saw with their own eyes and learnt from the mouths of 
the people. We shall proceed to quote the opinions of a 
few of these, for which we are indebted to the 
laborious but most convincing writings of that veteran 
and devoted patriot, the greatest patriot that modern 
India has produced, Mr. Dadabbai Naoroji. 

Year 1787. Sir John Shore: “The Company are 
merchants as well as sovereigns of the country. In tiie 
former capacity they engross its trade, whilst in the 
latter they appropriate the revenues. The remittances 
to Europe of revenues aie made in the commodities of 
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the country which are purchaaed by them. Wliatew 
allowance wc may make for the increased industry of 
the subjects of the State, owing to the enhanced de* 
mand of the produce of it (suppusing the demands..^ be 
enhanced), there is reason to conclude that the l>eneftts 
are more than counterbalanced by evils inseparable 
from the system of a remote dominion. Every infor- 
mation from the time of Bernier to the accpiisitiunof the 
Dewaui, shows the internal trade of the country, as 
carried on Ix'tween Bengal and Ihe nj)i)er part of 
Hindustan, the Gulf of Aloro, the Persian Gulf and the 
A'lalabar coast, to have ))een very considerable. Re* 
turns of si)ec-ie and goods were ma<lc through these 
channels by thatof the foreign European Companies, and 
ill gold direct for opium from tlie Eastward .... 
A large proirartion of tlie rents of the country are 
{laid into the Company’s treasury, and the manufac- 
tures are applied to remit to England the surplus 
which remains after discharging the claims on thisOoT- 
ernraent, and fo augment thf cotMnerott anil Tevenns nf 
(ireal tintaiv. vThe italics are throughout these quo- 
tations miue\ 

1790. Lord Cornwallis : “ The consequences of 
the heavy drain of the wealth from the ajiove 
causes (viz> large annual remittances to Europe, 
assistance to the Treasury at Calcutta, and the 
demands of other Presidencies) witli the addition of 
that which has been occasioned by the remittances of 
private fortunes, have been for many years past, and 
are now, surely felt, by the great diminution of tj|ie 
current specie and by the languor which has therel^ 
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be^ thrown on the cultivation and the general com* 
merce of the country.” 

1816. Mr. Montgomery Martin: “The annual 
drain d £ 3,000,000 on Britiah India has amounted in 
30 yearis, at 12 per cent, (the usual Indian rate) com- 
pound interest, to the enormouH sum of £723,900,000. 
.... So constant and accumulating a dmu even 
in England, would soon impoverish her. How severe 
then must be its effects on India, where the wage of 
a labourer is from two pence to three pence a day.” 

1837. The Hon*ble Mr. Frederick Shore : “ But 
the halcyan days of India are over ; she has been 
drained of a large proportion of the wealth she once 
possessed, and her energies have been cramped by a 
sordid system of misrule to which the interests of 
millions have been sacrificed for the benefit of the few. 

. . . . The gradual impoverishment of the people 
and country, under the mode of rule established by 
the British Government, has hastened their (old 
merchant princes’) fall”. 

1837. Mr. Suville Marriot on the condition of 
Bombay : “ For many years past, I have, in common 
with many others, painfully witnessed their decline 
(the peoples’), and more especially that part of 
the community which has emphatically been styled 
the' ** sinews of the State,” — the peasantry of India. 
It is not a single, but a combination of causes that has 
produced this result. Some of these are, and have 
been, from the beginning, obvious to those who 
have watched with attention the development 
of the principles of our rule fn relation to such 



as have been superseded became blended with .pipr 
system or are opposed to it in practical cffeotr 
Others are less ajiparent, and some complex ; whilst 
another cause of the decime may be iKjssibly in^' Ijlc*! 
in obscurity.” Air. Alarriot quoted the chairriiau jpf 
a Court of JVoprietors held on the 2r)th Febi'uary 18,40 
as follows : ” India jmid to the motlier-cciintry, in the 
shaiH? of Home Charges, what must Ik* considered the 
auniial tribute, 3,000,000 skirling ; and tUily iranred 

into the lap of tlic inotlier-countr^ a continual sircain 
of w'ealtli in the sha|X‘ of |»4ivate fortunes.” 

1840. Mr. Jtol)ert Knight on (luzerat. “Many of 
the Ix'st families in tlie |)rt>viuce, which were rich and 
well to-do when A\e came to (Inzeratin 1807, have now 

scarcely clotlies to their ha<‘ks Our demands in 

money on tlie Talookdars arc more than tlireo times 
w’liat they originally paid, without oue single advan. 
tage gained on their parts. I’arties from whom they 
have been compelled to borrow at usurious rates of 
interest enforced their demamls by the attachment of 
their lands and villages ; thus they sink deeper and 
deeper in debt, without the clianoe of extricating 
themselves. Wliat, then, must become of their rising 
family ? What indeed ? After two generations of 
steady deterioration, the peasantry and land-ownera 
of Guzerat were overtaken by an appalling f^ine, 
which has nearly ruined this fertile and once wealthy 
province ” . 

1854. Mr. Bourdillon of Madras : “ Now it may 
certainly be said of almost the whole of the 
ryots, paying even the highest of these sums, and 
ii 
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even of many holding to a much larger amount that 
they are always in poverty and generally in debt. A. 
ryot of this class, of course, lives from hand to mouth. 
He rarely sees money. His dwelling is a hut of mud 
walls and thatched roof — ^far ruder, smaller, and dilapi- 
dated than those of the better classes of ryots above 
spoken of, and still more destitute, if possible, of any- 
thing that can be called furniture. His food, and that 
of his fomily, is partly thin porridge made of the meal 
of grain boiled in water, and partly boiled rice, with a 
little condiment ; and generally the only vessels for 
cooking and eating from, are of the coarsest earthen- 
ware, much inferior in grain to a good tile or brick in 
England, and uuglazed. Brass vessels, thougli not 
wholly unknown among this class, are rare>” 

About the labourer he says : — “As respects food, 
houses and clothing, they are in a worse condition 
than the class of poor ryots above s])oken of. It ap- 
pears from the foregoing details that the condition of 
the agricultural labourer in this country is very ijoor 
In fact, almost the whole of his earnings must neces- 
sarily be consumed in a spai’e allowance of coarse and 
unvaried food, and a bare sufficiency of clothing. The 
wretched liut ho lives in can hardly be valued at all. 
As to anything in the way of education or mental cul- 
tui’p, he is utterly destitute of it.” 



CBAPTERXIX- 


The Foreigii Trade of India- -Since the Abolition of the E- 1* Odf • 

Oncli are some of the . opinious regarding th0 
JOpitiable condition of the country as directly do® to 
the syntem of government " a sordid system at 
misrule,” as th'> Hon’ble Mr. F. Hhore obserted, 
the opinions of those great administrators of eas'Her 
years who knew the people intimately by personal 
intercourse as none of their successors of those days 
know. These opinions relate to the earliest period 
of British rule, from 1769 to about 1B5U. The kfutiny 
of 1858 introduced imprjrtant political changes, birt did 
not affect the trade. The opening of the Suez Canal 
in November 1869, was of a most serions consequence 
to India’s foreign trade. The exports and fmportB 
of India between IS-'IS and 1872, that is tiU the year 
when the above event began to bear fmit, may be 
stated as follows: (I take the figures fronr Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji’s work, “ the Poverty of IntfllB,” a 
book which must be in the hands of erefty student of 
Indian politics). 

Expert* £ l.mOOOAOO 

Imports £ M8.0WA00 


Balance 


£ 177.000,000 
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Now, aocordiug to the theory of “ Mercantilism 
wMch we cousidered in previous pages, this balance 
oArade will return to India either in the shape of 
mone^, or in the shape of commodities which can be 
re>sold to other countries and converted into money 
or which can be consumed in India. Then India would 
be benefited. But this does not return to India, but 
is absorbed in the tribute which she pays annually to 
the ruling country. It would, however, be a mistake 
to suppose that this balance is all the tribute that is 
extorted from this country. Mr. Naoroji calculates 
the real value of the tribute as follows : “The exports 
being £l,r^0,U0(),U00, the imports with an addition of 15 
per cent, to exports for profits (of about £ 168,000,00u) 
should lie about £ l,288,0u0,000. Besides this India 
has incurred to foreign countries debt of about 
£50,000,000 for the public debt and about £ 100,000,000 
for railways during the same period. Now on the 
otlier hand, in return for exixirts, i'Iuk jirofits, of 
£ 1,288,000,000, and £ 150,o00,000 of the loans, India 
has actually imported, during the last 38 years, from 
1835 and 1872 (not, as would be the case in a normal 
condition, £ 1,430,900, but) only about £ 943,000,000 
leaving a balance of about £ 500,000,000 whichEngland 
has Ifept back as its benefit, chiefiy arising from the 
ptditical position it holds in India. Towards this drain, 
the net opium revenue contributed by Ohina amounts to 
about £141,000,000. The balance of about £360,000,000 
is derived from India's own produce and profits of 
commerce. The profits of commerce are, say about 
£ 168,009,000. Allowing then the wliole opium 
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fevenue and the whole profits of commerce as hav- 
ing gone towards the drain, there is still Ilk 
deficiency of nearly £200,000,000 which must h»”'e 
gone out of the produce trf the country. Deducling 
from this £ 2r0.0(K»,000 the interest on Railway loans 
remitted to England, the balance still sent from the 
very produce of the country is about t* 144,000,000. 
Strictly speakhig the whole € 200,000,000 should be 
considered as a dram from the very produce of the 
country, because it is the exhaustion caused by the 
drain that disables us from building our rail roads 
&c. from our ow'n laeans.” 

As I have said, the transfer of the (loverument 
of India to the British Parliament, though it introduced 
important ix)litical changes, effected no change in the 
economic results of foreign dominion. On the other 
hand, it has since l)ecii greatly aggravated, its full 
magnitude being now exjierienced in the rapidly re- 
curring famine which lays desolate extensive regions 
of the country and kills millions of people, besides 
leaving a permanent legacy of the most lamentable 
deterioration in the stamina and the earning capacity 
of the poorer classes. The drain of India’s wealth 
between the years 1850 and 1869, the year when the 
Suez Canal was oiiened, watf as follows : 


I8S0.64 7^4S8,000 

1855-50 7,73(M)00 

1880-64 17,300.000 

1865-60 24.600,000 



The drain dvriag the five years euding lii69 would 
Ijiuye been represented by a higher figure, had not an 
e^^eepticniaUy large aiuouut of treasure been imported 
inhl Ittdii^ to pay fi>r the Mutiny. During that period 
£11*27 ndllic^ worth of treasure was imported against 
£l’79piUliaa in the previous qwnqueunium.The average 
^port of treasure during tlie ten years ending 1860 
was 17*34 millions against 11*27 millions of the previ- 
ous period and represented the price of the cotton sent 
to Manchester during the American War. During the 
same imriod India borrowed enormons amounts, includ- 
ing 40 millions to meet the cost of suppressing the 
Mutiny and the amounts required for lavish expendi- 
ture on military public works and on railways and other 
means of communication. 

The opening of the Suez Canal and the rapidity 
with which railway construction was pushed, and bus 
been pushed till the present moment, imparted a great 
stimulus to India's foreign exports. The import 
duties, which were yielding a large income to the Indian 
Treasury without pressure on the people, were also 
abolished in deference to the wishes of British manu- 
facturers, more especially of the cotton manufacturers 
of.Dancaslure^ In January 1886, Sir Auckland Colvin 
SH H^nance Member of the Oovemment of India thus 
described the various causes that had contributed to 
the growth of India's foreign trade : 

The value of imports of manufactured goods, trea- 
sure and Government imports apart, which in the ten 
years before 1878-711 averaged £65,000,000, was in 
lS84-8> £53,000,0ua. The average of the four years 



from 1878-79, when the first duties were remitted, to 
1881-82, the year before the final abolition, WM 
£47,000,000 ; the average of the three yettie ft'om 188i* 
83 to 1884-85 has been £51,000,000. TMie .pftcontrn 
of increase from 1B7R-79 to 1881-82 was 28 ; from 18T^ 
79 to 1884-85 it has been 45. If we remember that 
durin'g this period prices have been steadily falfii^K 
and that these figures represent value, not quantities, 
the real increase will lie much greater. I am not so 
foolish as to suppose that the great growth of our 
imports since 1878-79 is due solely or mainly to the 
abolition of the imimrt duties. It is due to a vaifiety 
of causes ; it is partly due to the increase in on'r ex- 
ports ; it is partly due to the cause to which ' so 
much of the increase of our exports is due— namely, to 
the extension of our railways, and to the consequent 
improvement in the distributimi and cheapening of 
commodities ; it is due to the foi^cing of aociunulated 
stocks, owiug to the fall of prices in England, upon 
the Indian market ; it is very largely due to the fall 
of prices in Kugland ; but, uiupiestiopabiy, it is alse 
partly due to the abolition of import duties". 

The first serious remission of duty tm oottoo 
manufactures was made in March 1879. In the four 
years preceding that date, the average anduid vfilue 
of the imports of cotton goods was Bs, 18,760,0W, Iii 
the four years Idlowing ttur complete abolition* oK thh 
duty, and ending in March J886, it vtw Be. 24,690,000, 
and in the five years landing 1892-98 it. was 
Bs. 29,718,000. The prices of.cotton goods fell greatly 
after the remission, and the increase in the quantilfes 
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imported was more striking than the increase in 
value. 

The foreign trade of India, both exports and im- 
ports, with the exception of a small duty on the 
export of Burmese rice, continued under a system of 
Free Trade more perfect than in any other country, 
until March 1894. Then, the Government of India, 
in consequence of financial pressure caused by tiie fall 
in the gold value of the rupee as well as by their 
extravagant increase of the Home Charges, were 
driven to resort again to import duties to strengthen 
their financial position. The tariff of 1875, under 
which, with the exception of the precious metals, 
almost everything imported into India was subject to 
a duty of .1 per cent., was with some modification 
restored. Two imimrtant changes were made. Silver 
bullion was included among dutiable articles, and 
cotton goods were exempted. This exemption lasted, 
however, for a short time only. In December 1894 a 
5 per cent, import duty was imposed on cotton goods, 
and a countervailing excise duty of 5 per cent, ad 
valorem was imposed on cotton fabrics manufactured 
at power mills in India. In February 1896, these diities 
were again revised, and cotton yarns were exempt- 
ed from duty. A duty of 3|^ per cent, ad valorem was 
imposed on cotton manufacturing goods imported from 
abroad, and a corresponding excise duty at the same 
rate was imposed on goods manufactured at mills in 
India, 



CHAPTER XX. 


Mr- Chamberlain'B Fiscal Beform and India 

will be the puwtion of India iii any acheme 
^ * of Imperial fiacal reform aiich as Ih ])ropuHed by 
Mr. Chamberlain, remains to be seen. 1 hose that object 
to Mr. Chamberlain 'm proiKtsals introduce India in the 
controversy having in view the effectual obstacle she 
would present in case England should adopt a 
system of Protection. The K«>-called scheme of Im- 
perial Reciprocity is only a sclieme of Protection 
thinly disguised, and once England converts her 
fiscal policj’^ from Free Trade to Protection, she 
would, it is argued, lose the right to force Free Trade on 
her dependency as she does now. India having no 
manufactured articles to export, tier expcnrts mainly 
consisting of food grains and raw materials, no pre- 
fereqtiai duties of the mother-countrj’ on Inddm 
exports can benefit this country. Tite true in^rest 
of I ndia demands that wheat and rice, and o^r agn* 
ciiltural produce, like dl seeds etc, should be oonsuBM4 
in and not exported. An export duty on these 

artiotee would make themcheaper to the home oonsnmer 
and bring large revenues to the state. On theotlier hand, 
43 



if the Indian corn, cotton and other produce were taxed 
at the ports of foreign countries, their prices would rise 
and would be injurious to ttie Indian i)eople. If India’s 
exports were taxed at the ports of Germany or America, 
India would have the riglit, under the proposed 
scheme of fiscal reform, to tax llie nnports from these 
countries. Or, if the foreign countries were to re- 
taliate on llritain by taxing Indian imports for jirefe- 
rence shown to the colonial produce, then too India 
could tax the foreign imiwrts at her i)orts. In ^bth 
cases the same result would follow, namely, increase 
in prices. The fact that British imports would be free 
would not afiect the situation, because of the well- 
known principle of the imi)OHsibility of two prices 
in the same market. English articles would 
be sold at as dear prices as those of Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, or America. Thus the result of Mr* 
Chamberlain’s scheme being made applicable to India 
also, would be to enhance the Indian prices all round, 
on the necessaries of life as well as on luxuries. Such 
enhancement would operate with extreme hardship on 
tlie poorer classes. Even in the United Kingdom, great 
fear is entertained as to the effect which these pro- 
IKisals might have on prices. According to the highest 
authorities, tliere are a vast mass of XMiople in that 
country who can scarcely be said to have any fixed 
or regular employment, nnd who are able and only 
just able, to earn sufiicieut to gain a livelihood. ** In 
spite of our naticmal wealth”, said the Duke of Devon- 
shire, “in spite of the prosperity , of the people 
employed in some of our great industries, there are 



to-day iiiillionH for 'whoiii the margin between tliem* 
selves and famine is .very slender.” What a rise <j»f 
price in* food means to these people, who cannot aSord 
to sjiend a single ])eiiiiy thouglitlessly without seit/m 
consecpienees, eau lie imagined. England de))<>ndH m 
foreign countries, as 'ndia depends on the rains, fiur 
her food suy)|)Iy, and if this supply breaki- down, the 
slender margin to which the Ihikc oi Devonshire 
refers, will lojcome more • slender. A rise in prices 
visually moans a detjrease in wages, and wlien tlie 
same wages can ynircliase less foot I, tla* classes thaf 
are constantly on tlic ^erge of famine must increase. 
Tliese (‘onsiderations which arc urged against dear 
food in England, hold gotwl with increased force in 
this country. 

We have said that ))refei’ence shown for Indian 
wlieat would not help India. The (piantity of wheat 
sent from this country to England is comparatively 
insignificant, and tlie |)rice of wdieat in London is 
determined by the supidy from the United States, 
or all British colonies and possessions, Canada is the 
only one that sends to England a substantial quantity 
of wheat, being al>out 9,.')0rt,00() cwts. against 2,900,000 
cwts. from India and 1,480,000 from Australia. 
Canada is increasing her wheat area with great iHyM- 
dity, and Canadian enthusiasts say that in live or ten 
vears’ time the Dominion will be able to supply the 
full demand of the United Kingdom. If this be so 
and if the United States also continue to export un- 
diminisbed quantities of whesit, the prices may 
actually go down instead of rising. Oreat Britain is the 



market for Atnerioau produce, and the oom- 
petition ctf the United States against the Oolonies might 
oeutralise any effect that preferential duties in favour 
of the colonies might produce, 'niat the Indian pro* 
duce of wheat should- be stimulated is much 
to be wished, but not for the sake of foreign but 
of domestic consumption. Mr. Chamberlain’s choice of 
Indian pr oducts is unfortunate, We do not see that in 
any way Indian indigo would benefit by preference, 
because, there is no competitive import of the sttme 
article from other countries, and therefore no favour 
shown to Indian indigo would operate as a stimulus to 
indigo cultivation or would improve its proB])ects. Tea 
would benefit no doubt from a preferential duty. The 
Indian tea-planters would derive increased profits 
and Would extend their cultivation. But tea is a 
special industry, entirely in the hands of Englishmen^ 
and any advantage conferred on it would not benefit 
the great bulk of the people. 

Thus if India accept the proixwals made in the 
name of fiscal reform by Mr. Chamberlain, the result 
will be to her, — as it is apprehended will be to 
Greitt Britain, '*-*a probable increase of prices all round 
and worse suffering and starvation to miUions of people. 
If wheat and rice become dearer than they are now, 
what would be the result ? The poorer classes would 
reijiort to inferior grains and subsist, even more large- 
ly than at present on unhealthy roots, fruits, and 
leaves* which can be had cheaply or for nothing. This 
latter evil is already serious and is telling most in- 
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jurlously on tlie physical stamina of the trorkiAg 
clasees. This happens even in ordinary seasons ; hlit 
as the occurrence of famine and scarcity has become a 
regular feature in our economic condition, in soeh 
times the inortnlity among the jxmr nrould be ra^ 
appalling and would be a greater discredit to Britieh 
rule than it is at present. A. policy of true enlighten- 
ment and benevolence requires the causation uf two- 
fold results, namely, a reduction in prices and a rise 
in wages. The advocates of Free Trade claim these 
results in the United Kingdom, aiui tlieir opponents, 
the advocates of Protection and modified Protection , 
claim the same result for their ]x>licy. In India alone 
the anomalous system of forced Free Trade has had 
the effect of raising the prices and keeping the wages 
stationary. Instead of a system of Free Trade, if 
India follows a policy of Protection such as tlie ookmies 
follow, the prices will become cheaper and wages trill 
rise, and the millions that now ** die like mvi^oitoes," 
during recurring famines from chropic starvation and 
disease and that leave behind a sickly, deformed and 
stunted progeny will live less unhappy lives and 
confer on their country the great boon of a well-fed» 
healthy and contented class of labourers and artisans. 

Thus neither Free Trade nor a system of preferen- 
tial duties in favour of Indian ex)iorts will be brae&cial 
to this country. What is wanted in the best interests 
of its material well-being is exactly what the Britidi 
colonists insist on doing,that it, to develop their manth 
footuring industries by a system of high ProtMioa 
against imports from sU foreign ooiinttioe inolndfng 
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Great Britain. The oolonieH are as much dependent 
on En^nd as India is; they are in many ways 
as much indebted to the mother>country as is 
this great dependency. Still, the colonies follow their 
own policy in entire regard to their own interests. 
They are great agricultural countries and export 
articles of food to England. The population being 
still thin when compared to the area, the colonies have 
large surplus agricultural products to ex2x>rt, and 
they do so. India also is an agricultural country, but 
she has a teeming po^mlation to support and cannot 
therefore export much surplus articles of food. S till, 
by great temjitations c^ered to the producer and under 
partial indirect coercion from tiie State, a substantial 
amount of agricultural produce, including food aud 
raw materials, is exported to England. But here the 
resemblance between the colonies and India ceases. 
The former are not content to remain agricultural 
countries. They wish manufacturing industries to 
develop, and their jxilicy is directed towards this end. 
They have imposed protective duties on foreign im- 
ports, including British goods, in order that their own 
industries might grow. British Free Traders wish 
that the colonies had never adopted .protective mea- 
sures in their desire to foster their own manufactures. 
If the;^ had not done so, they would be supplying 
Great Britain a m\ich larger proportion of her wants 
in food and raw materials. For, with free play and 
open competition, the Free Traders argue, it would 
have been worth the while of the cokmies to develop 
only such industries as were profitable without the 



aid of protective duties. Tlieir nstural course d 
development ia in the direction of agriculture and 
mining, and, if they would follow it, they woiild 
IncreaNe their exports to the niother-countr' In 
other words, Great Britain would be glad ai»d would 
applaud the wisdom of the colonial statesmen if they 
had done exactly what has been done in India under 
her rule. But the colonies are no more prejmred to 
receive lessons on their industrial j»olicy from Great 
Britain that Gi-eat Britain is prejiai-ed to be dictated 
io by her daiigliter-countries in the same matter. 
Whether the first overtures foi’ a preferential system 
came from Great Britain or from the colonies, it is 
certain thal tlie colonies are not prepared to go 
l)eyond a certain |K)int in favour of the mother- 
country. 'I’liey will not sacrifice their industrial 
fiitui'e ill <irdcr that Great Britain may continue 
to hold her commercial ascendency in the world. 

There are already important manufactures in 
existence in tlie colonies, specially in Canada and 
Australia; and as BrofessorW. J. Ashley says, whether 
it is wise or no for these two great countries to protect 
these manufactures, “it must be distinctly understood 
that no colonial ministry woidd think for a moment of 
granting such terms to Great Britain as would set'ious- 
ly endanger them." It. is a vain dream of some 
HiDgUBh Imperialists that in the colonies will be found 
markets for all the maiinfactures of their country. It 
is probable that they will make anaU-round deductim 
of duty in favour of Britash goods. But they- wUl,- 
quite certainly, says the same writer who is a Chaim 



Iwrinin {Mtotoeonist, to protect if neoessAry their lat^ge 
indipstfiev, preyiouHly i‘«iee the general rate on parti- 
oular goods to an equivalent extent, so that on those 
goods the deduction will be meaningleHs. 

The question is whether the colonies — besides the 
preference of British to foreign goods — will consent, 
in return for adequate reciprocal concession from Great 
Britain, to abstain for a time from entering upon such 
branebes of manufactures as they have not yet under- 
taken. In other words, “will they consent to a certain 
slaokening in’their manufacturing development?” This 
seems to be a rather impertinent question for England 
to ask; but considerations are urged, from the point of 
view<rf the mother-country, to justify the oolonial 
statesmen iu consenting to such a policy. These oonsi 
derations consist in the fact that great Britain and tlie 
otifcier European countries which have rushed into the 
path of manufacturing activity have not reaped such un- 
mixed success as to encourage unlimited imitation by 
the ookmies. A poUoy of protected manufacturing deve 
lopment carried to the same extreme as by the United 
States, will produce in Osnada and South Australia 
the same evil of the desertion of the rural areas and 
the overcrowding of the towns. The wise policy of 
these oeuntries lies in the distribution of the population 
over the land and the mintenauoe of its phyrique by 
rami life, while its int^igeoce is hei^tened by 
eduofdiott and improved aeans of eomminijcatioB. 
ThnJSni^h s tste s ra a n that advises the eoloniesas 
aboee, no doubt, protests that he is honestly convhMed 
that tm suggestion is the wisest course for tiieedoniea 



to adopt. But the colonies know their own ndods and 
are determined to foiiow their own course. In teoli ' 
both Ccvnada and Australia have plainly said so. 

We have dwelt on the iK)licy that jpiides at pres- 
ent the inter-lmi>erial relations mutually between 
the mother-country and the coloniea, in order to draw 
attention to the fact that what England w oiild per- 
suade the colonies to do by apiH'aliug to their own 
future interest, that she already coerces India to d(». 
England A\dl not help India to dev«*lop lier nmnnfai - 
turcs, but will do e^eiy thing possible to exploit her 
as a producer of hci food and of the raw materials 
required for her manufaetures. But there is no reason 
why India should not look at this great question from 
her own standi»oint as the colonies do. India is ambi- 
tious, as the colonics ate, of becoming a manufacturing 
country and will be glad to foster her nascent indus- 
tries by Protection. Such fostering is more needed in 
India than it is in the colonies. The nations of these 
countries are young and their vast and fertile lands 
yield them enough to maintain themsblvesin a healthy 
and contented condition. 1 1 will take a century before 
Canada or Australia can eoiitaiu a ix>]>ulation whicii 
will press on the resources of the laud and render a 
multiplicity of manufacturing industries necesidiry. 
India, on the other hand, utx'upies an entirely diReteut 
pofHtion. Her toeining impulation is an increasing 
burden on the produce of the soil, and not only is a 
variety of industrial occupations imperatively needSd* 
but this need is aggravated by the disappearance of 
the old industries which maintained millirmsof people. 

•M 
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*fo brin^ into existence a variety of non^agricultural 
oocnpatious is the most paramount want of the count* 
try, and this can be done, as the history of nations 
shows, by the adoption of a ixjlicy of Protection , 
against England as well as against other countries 
that imported articles which can be produced in India 
and which she is now prevented from producing 
by the two-fold cause of the unfair competition of 
the Western countries and of the attitude of indiffer- 
ence and secret antipathy adopted by the rulers. The 
British nation must l)e told frankly that the Indian 
people have no doubt whatever in their own minds 
that, so long as the present so-called Free Trade and 
unequal competition continue, India has no hope of a 
future which will be distinguished by material pros- 
perity. India is doomed to ruin under the present 
system of the helpless exploitation of her agricultural 
I’esouroes bj- every nation in the world and of her 
being compelled to take almost every manufactured 
article for ordinary and daily use bj' the millions of her 
population from foreign countries. To preserve the 
food grains and raw materials that she produces for 
consumption in her own domestic markets, by taving 
their export, and to pteveiit the import of competitive 
manufactures by protective duties in view to the 
growth of indigenous industries — ^this is the policy 
that alone will save India. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Exports and Imports of India— Are They Evidence of Frosperllyf 

— 4 — 

rriHE exjTort of Indian idannfactnrocl guoda baa 
grown from 60 to 261 million ruix^es in valiMt 
while the total trade, import and ex|M5rt, is now valued 
at 2,503 million ruiiees compared with 1,381 million 
rupees in 1880-81. On these facts, .\lr. K. B. Eutbo- 
veu, Dii'ector-Oenerai of Htatistics to the (iovem- 
ment of India, thus comments in the latest volume on 
‘ Financial and Commercial Statistics of British India:' 
** This is not tlie place to draw inferences from these 
Ibcts; but they do not seem entirely in harmony 
with some recent tiieories of the gradual impoverish*- 
ment of the country owing to the pr.essure of Home 
Charges, the ravages of agricultural distress, or other 
adverse inflneuces.” In the opinion thus expressed 
Mr. B. E. Enthoven echoes that of a great majority 
of British Indian officials and merchants, who are con» 
tent to apply to the conditions of India, in spite of th^ 
special character, theories* popularly accepted in 
European countries. Mr. Enthoven who refers to 
" some recent theories” considers them to be suffici* 
ently disproved by his citation of the total trade, 
import and export, as if those that adopt these 
thwries are not awai'e of this total and of the official 
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ii^r^nce from it, and as if this inference Has not been 
repeatedly proved by them to be erroneous. In the 
first place, it is not difficult to see that the aggregate 
quantity of the import and export trade is a mislead- 
ing proof of a country’s prosperity. Two amounts of 
wealth exchanged between two countries cannot con- 
stitute the measure of the prosperity of either country. 
The true measure is the balance of the foreign 
trade rather than tlie Import or export or the two 
trades taken togetlier. The imjwrts of a country may 
partly consist of goods from foreign countries intend- 
ed to be re exported abroad ; or tlie exports of that 
country may consist partlj’’ of the i)roflnctH of foreign 
enterprise there, in which case they v ill represent 
only in a partial sense the prosi)erity of the country or 
they may partly indicate foreign indebtedness as it 
does in India ; or, again, as is the case with Japan, 
the exports and imports may exceed each other by 
turns, and the increase in the total, instead of indicat- 
ing prosperity for the time being, may indicate a 
reverse state of things. The total, absolutely con- 
sidered, may be a very big figure, but when taken in 
relation to the population, it may not signify much. 
Critics of Indian administration on the side of the 
il^overnment do not advance the controversy towards 
satisfactory solution by an attitude of absothte self- 
confidence Uke that of Mr. Enthoven. If the object 
I is the establishment of correct opinions on these im- 
portant matters, officials should fully examine the 
grounds on which their pessimist opponents base thdr 
theories. 
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A substantial portiou of the imports reiHmNMjK 
the loan which India takes every year from B!n|||)|M|<’ 
For *i»he prosecution of public works and tor adtilmivA 
trative purposes, India borrows largely MJh 
ruling country which, instead of sending specie, riiadf 
merchandise and treasure. On the other hand, t 
similar portion of the exports of India represents the 
interest jjaid by the country on the amounts borrowed 
as alxive. Of these two items, the accumulatillg 
annual amount of interest being larger than titat of 
the amount of tlie loan in a year, the excess is re*! 
lireseiited by a corresiKinding excess of exports over 
imports. Tliere is, tlien, Iiulia’s |)olitlcal drain, the 
tribute that she pays as tlie price of tlie blessing she 
derives from the overlordship of Great Britain. Third* 
ly, tlie manufactured goods exported from India 
represent only to a small extent the capital and skiU 
of the people of the country ; they mostly represetflf 
those of British capitalists who bring their eapiidi 
here and make profitable use of the raw materials and 
cheap labour abounding in the 'country. Acoordia|| 
to Mr. Enthoven, the value of the total manufacturdp 
and partly manufactured goods exported to India is f 
little over 26 crores of rupees, nearly one fifth of tbs' 
value of the total export trade. But evOn ot this 
total, the proportion representing indttsteiss 
that bring to the people profits consumed by them, 
fractional. If we next consider the Idyports, tbSy ars 
not goods which are mainly consumed’^ the btillc 
the people. They are chiefly intended to most tlMt' 
wants of the Government, of the railways, <ot 
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tvoAtierteinritories, o( the Earopean residents of the 
eUet^iles, of the native princes and nobility, and of 
'ttrie Adlfi^cilfied inhabitants of the urban populaticm. 
)i iUb^ance were made for consumption under these 
toads, the balance bought and consumed by the great 
bulk of the people, by the eight-tenths of the total 
l^ulation of British India, would be hardly worth 
mention. If the total trade has increased, since 1880, 
tiie population too has increased, and if we look into 
. tbe figures, we .shall see that, while exports have 
steadily increased, chiefly from political causes, the 
increase in the imports has been insignificant, and not 
at all what the increasing wants of a growing and, 
acUordin^ to official theory, prosperous, population, 
and the strenuous efforts made by the State to 
increase the foreign trade of the country, might sug- 
gest. **Let the Government give us correct informa- 
tion,’’ writes Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in his invalu- 
alfle book on ’Poverty and Un-British Rule in 
India,’ “ about these particulars, and then we shall be 
aUe to know how insignificant is the oommerdal 
boieflit England derives from her dominion over 
British India.” There are 16,877 miles of railway 
needing new rails, new rolling stook, with ever new 
railway extensions ; an army of 334,198 officers andmeu 
oontmtiffily requiring fresh armaments ; pi|blic works 
oanffisd on on aa extensive scale needing msteriais 
•flam Eh^nd ; ^nopulation of 168 thousand Europeans 
eeqfiHng artilPs for personal wear, as also fnmiiure 
iigd foody for lonsumption from oversea, and with, at 
.tto obtside, two millions of Europeanised Indians who 
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have more oi less learnt the wants <ff XaroiW||||ipP' 
their personal and domestic habits. If these 
were eliminated from Indian consumption of 
imports, the oonsumptiou of tlie fnreat bulk 'if 
people would be I'epresented by a few pence. 

Increasing imports are not abnelutely a caiMlpor 
i<esult of prosperity. Even in England, the coutegxnmiy 
about fiscal reform now fiercely raging there> bse 
brought to the front a number of eminent men wh# 
argue that the British system of free imports is doinK 
serious harm to the economic prosperity of that ooun> 
try. In India, whicti has not many manufactured 
gix)ds to export, tliis system is doing serious iiarm 
to the well-beitig o*/ the people. On the other hand, 
the bulk of our im]K)i ts consist of manufactured goods 
and it is obvious that every increase in an imported 
article or every fresh article ini]K)rted, far from iadi« 
eating any incieasc in the purchasing power of tlM^ 
consumer, only results in accelerating the extjusctiou 
of the few indigenous industries still lingering. 
While the imports of cottou-goods, for instance, luufn 
been increasing for years past, we know as a mattwr 
of fact that hundreds of the weaving classes have bSMt 
deprived of their means of livelihood and obliged %0 
resort to manual work to earn a daily wage. ** The 
fvrocess of such disptaoement” (of indigeiUMin .IndWD" 
tries), said the Hon’ble .Mr. Uokhale^in Mareb lant % 
tiie Viceregal Legislative CouncU, not febfOfmt 
pMie, but the large and progressive tod|bafottr fanfi ^ 
trade only show that the transition of ''the 
IToin tlie i»rtially indnstrial to Eie purely agtirinH»t(l||j 



llMUMik of eooaeftnic life is going on at a rapid pace, and 
movement has already reached an advanced 
There is at present hardly a country in the 
which has become so preponderatingly agricul- 
iMirait or sends abroad so much of its food supply and 
raw material for manufacture abroad as British India. 
When the disastrous transformation is completed — 
and this is only a question of time, unless remedial 
measures on an adequate scale are promptly under- 
taken — ^it will reveal a scene of economic helplessness 
and ruin before which the heart of the staunchest 
optimist will quail. No doubt tliere are here and there 
signs of an awakening to the dangers of the situation, 
but the first condition of this awakening producing any 
appreciable pratical result is that the fact of our deep 
and deepening poverty and the real exigencies of 
the economic position should come to be frankly re- 
cognised by the Government of this country. And, 
my Lord, it is a matter for both surprise and dis- 
appointment that a few paltry incieases in revenue 
under certain heads should be accepted by the Finance 
Minister of this country as conclusive evidence of our 
growing material prosperity when most important 
indications point just the other way.” 

Referring to the same figures which drew from 
Mr. Rnthoven the half-sneering allusion “ to some 
receni theories,” the late Sir William Hunter said in 
1880 , ** these figures are so great and the material 
proj^ess which they indicate is so enormous that they 
elude the grasp of the imagination.” They may do so 
■in the case of these gentlemen who are in the maka 
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responsible for tlie present state of thinj|s and 
are pledged to support it. But tfhere are impaii|p! 
Englishmen who, after a careful study of the queao^l 
conclude that there is another and dark side. Mr* 
Samuel Smith M . P. fur instance sees this other 
and acknowledges tint “ the people of India reqiilre 
to export a large portion of the produce of the sotl in 
order to buy tlieir clothing and utensils, and another 
large 2 K>rtion to li(iuidaf>e tjie “ Home Charges” and 
private remittances made to England. WIteu thui 
anahji>(>il, it will he geeu that ti /< futile fn reeion increaM of 
fiii'eigii tiuiile tf iijulriileiii In iiirreofii of tveollh', it is 
rather a substitution of foreign for domestic exchange. 
The food and raw j)roducc are exchanged against the 
cloth and hardware of England, instead of the produce 
of innumerable small makers at home.” 

Then there is the question of the political drain 
or of the tribute which India is forced to pay to 
England every year to the extent of 25 millions. The 
financial difiiculties of India, which reached almost 
the acute stage of an impendmglKUikruptcy in 1894, are 
due to the demands on India for sterling expenditure 
in England, which up to 1872 was disguised by |My • 
ments of railway capital in that country and since 
then by annual loans taken in London. These 
drawals of Indian revenues and resources without 
affording a commercial return, constitute the pre- 
dominating adverse factor, as Mr. Martin Wood 
said in his evidence before the Currency OommiM^ 
in India’s monetary, industrial and commercial condpr 
tidU, and, besides being a direct unrequited outla^ 
45 
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force India to exclianf^ her produce for the foreign 
oommodities she receives on less advantageous terms, 
M was pointed out by J. S. Mill in a well-known 
passage. Critics like Mr. Enthoven, when they 
extract from India's exports and imxKjrts a proof of 
prosperity, should remember that the economic facts 
of India have to be discussed from points of view 
which do not occur to writers in European countries 
where industry and commerce are not subject to 
direct and indirect ]x>liticial influences as they are 
in this coAtntry. 



GHAmBZUt 


The Condition of India at the Eve of the Eetabtiahmeat d|f 
Britiah Buie 


XN thin chapter I quote below notne (‘ontemporarTttpH 

nioiw* on the condition of different parte of India 
at the eve of the eatablishinent of firitial) auprenmcty. 
These opinions expressed by perfectly impartial 
critics, who could have had no motive whatever to 
exalt the iiient of Indian rule, ouj^ht to suffioe to 
disprove completely the views disseminated by 
Anglo>Indlan writers that British rule redeemed the 
people of India from a state of anarchy and dentitn* 
tiou. 

We have the following interesting acconnt of the 
state of the Aiahratta Territory from the pen of 
Anquetil du Perron : — 

“ On February 14,1758, I set out from Malu^ lor 
Goa, in order to proceed to Surat, and, in A my 
routes, I took care to keep specimens of the money of 
aH the States I psissed through, so that I' have 
examples of every coin that is current from Cape 
Comorin to Delhi. 

** From Surat, I passed the Qhate, the 27tii cf 
March the same year, about ten in the morning, and 
when I entered the country of the Alahrattas, t 

* The passaf^ea containing these opinions are reproduced witii 
omiMtons here and there from Mr. Dadabtui Kaorojrs honk. 
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ithofight wyself in the midst of the simplicity and bap* 
of tim golden age where nature was yet un* 
cb&^ 699 d, and war and mi'^ery were unknown. The 
were cheerful, vigorous, and in high health, 
4Qd, unbounded hospitality was a universal virtue . 
every door was open, and friends, neighbours, and 
strangers were alike welcome to whatever they 
fovuid* Wlien 1 came within seven miles of Aurunga- 
bad, I went to see the celebrated pagoda of Ellora.”* 

Hyder Ali bequeathed to Ids son, Tippoo Sultan, 
an over-flowing treasury, which he had filled ; a power- 
ful Empire, which he had created ; an army of 300,000 
men, that lie had formed, disciplined, and inured to 
conquest; and a territory which, as contemporary 
historians and eye-witnesses assure us, had in no way 
deteriorated under the sway of his successor. 

“ When a person, travelling tiirough a strange 
country, finds it well cultivated, populous with indus- 
trious inhabitants, cities newly founded, commerce 
extending, towns increasing, and everything flom-ish- 
ing, BO as to indicate happiness, he will naturally 
conclude it to be under a form of government conge- 
nial tp the minds of the people. This is a picture of 
Tippoo’ s country, and this is our conclusion respecting 
ijbs^ government. It has fallen to our lot to tarry some 
tipe in Tippoo’s dominions, and to travel through them 
as much, if not more, than any other officer in tile 
field during the war ; and we have reason to suppose 
his subjects to be as happy as those of any other sove 

* Extracted from pai;e 376 of the Uagtuin* of 1762, 

" ^^lef Account of a Voyage to India, by M, Anquetil du Perron." 
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rotgH ; for we do not recollect of any cprnplalrfti'^ 
murmurings among tliem ; although, had causeaKIMN^ 
ed, no time would have been more favourable for 
utterance, because, the enemies of Tippoo were la 
power and would have been gratified by any aspeMoa 
of his character. The inhabitants of the conquered 
countries submitted with apjiarent resignation tO thd 
direction of their conquerors ; but by no means as if 
relieved from an oppressive >oke in their formeir 
government ; on the contrary, no sooner did an oppor* 
tunity offer than they scouted their new masters and 
gladly returned to their loyalty again. “Whether 
from the oiieration of the system established by Hyder, 
from the principles which Tippoo adopted for his earn 
conduct, or from his dominions having suffered Uttle 
by invasion for many years, or from the effect of these 
several causes united, liis coiuitry was found 
everywhere full of inhabitants and apparently 
cultivated to the utmost extent of which the soil 
was capable, while the discijiliiie and fidelity of his 
troops in the held until their last overthrow werU 
testimonies, equally strong, of the excellent regula- 
tious which existed in his army. His gnvernUkeilt^ 
though strict and arbitrary, was the despotisii^ of a 
strict and able sovereign, who nourishes, not opin'ess* 
es, the subjects who are to be the means of hisfutuw 
aggrandisement, and his cruelties were, in general, 
inflicted only on those whom she considered as hi 
eiiemies.”t 

- w A Mj .r 

* Moore*s ** Narrative of the War with Tippoo Sultan/* p« Vk 

t Dirom’s “ Narrative,” p. 249. 



It wotild be a great mistake, however, to suppose 
that all tins prosperity was created either by Hyder 
or ^Is son. Their sway, which did not last for half a 
Ohixtury, was too short for such a work. The founda- 
tion of it was laid by the ancient Hindoo dynasty 
which preceded them— the constiuctors of the magui- 
fiomit canals by which Mysore is intersected, and 
which insure to the people certain and prodigal 
returns from its fertile soil.* 

The British Government and their great rival, 
Hyder Ali, appeared on the political stage of India 
nearly at the same moment, and in the year that Hyder 
established his sway over xMysoie, by risurpation 
from its legitimate sovereign, Bengal — the brightest 
jewel in the Imperial Crown dt the Moghuls— came 
into our possession. Although still suffeiing from 
the scourge of a recent Mahratta invasion, Ohve 
described the new acquisition as a country “ of 
inexhaustible iiches,”t and one that could not fail to 
make its new masters the richest corporation in the 
world. “In spite,” says Mr. Macaulay, “of the 

* ** The watercourses in Mysore, in magnitude rather resembling 
navigable canala, which, issuing from the embankments, are conducted 
with admirable skill along the slope of the hills, and occasionally 
across ravines, with a fall barely sufBcient for the fibw of the water, 
fertilise the i%hole of the intermediate space between their course and 
tbhir^er. "fhese w orks are of great antiquity, the last in Ordered 
time, which supplies Seringapatam, having been completed in the 
year by Sheik Deo Rhj Ovdaar, to whom the country is also 
indebted for some of its most useful civil regulations.*’— *Wifke*8 
Uysore,** vol. ii. 

■f Life of Clive.” 
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Mussulman despot and of the Mahratta frcftlaoolj^ 
Bengal was known through the East as the 
of Eden — as the rich kingdom. Its population dHilti* 
plied exceedingly ; distant provinces were nourAbIhjI 
from the overflowing of its granaries ; and the QoUla 
ladies of London and Paris wptt> clothe<l in thedeljcate 
produce of its looms.” From another authority • we 
have an account of the people of Bengal under its 
Native s()\ereigns, which we should be disposed to 
regard as fabulous if it did not come frem one who 
had been long resident in tiie country, and who spokQ 
from an intimate acquaintance witli his suhjeot. 
“ In truth (says Mr. Holwell). it would be almost 
cruelty to molest tliis happy people ; for in this 
district are tlm only vestiges of the beauty, 
purity, piety, regularity, ecpiity, and strictness of the 
ancient Hindostan Government. Here the property, 
as well as the liberty of the j)eople, are inviolgte. 
Here no robberies are heard of, either public or 
private. The traveller, either with or without 
merchandise, becomes the immolate care of thi 
Government, which allots him guards, without any 
expense, to conduct him from stage to stage ; wtA 
these are accountable for the safety and accommoda- 
tion of his person and effects. At the end of the first 
stage be is delivered over, with certaiu bmievoilfpit 

* » The enormous amount of capital in the haoda of indnridaala 
at this time may be inferred from the fret that in the Mahratta 
aion of 1742 the banking firm of Juggat Sett, of Moorahedabad— t^ii 
the capital of Bengal— was plundered to the eateat o( two and a half 
miltioaB sterling.”— DufTs “ History of the Mahrattas,” vot U. page IS, 
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to the guards of the next, who, aft^ 
I ntet re g atlqg the traveller as to the usage he htkl 
necsdsreA in his journey, dismissed the first guMd 
liiAh' a written certificate of their behaviour and a 
teeeipt for the traveller and his effects, which certifi- 
esite and receipt are returnable to the commanding 
ofilcer of the first stage, who registers the same and 
regularly reports it to the Rajah. 

" In this form the traveller is i)assed through the 
country ; and if he only passes he is not suffered to 
be at any expense for food, accommodation, or carriage 
for his merchandise or baggage ; bnt it is otherwise 
if he is permitted to make any residence in one place 
above three days, unless occasioned by sickness, or 
any unavoidable accident. If anything is lost in this 
district, for instance a bag of money or other valu- 
ables, the person who finds it hangs it on the next 
tree, gives notice to the nearest chowkey, or place of 
guard ; the officer of which orders immediate puhli- 
oation of the same by beat of tomtom, or drum."* 

**By the prudent administration of a system of 
sound policy and humanity, the rich province of Dacca 
was cultivated in every part, and abounded in every- 
thing requisite for the comfort and gratification of its 
inhabitants. Justice was administerjsd ydm ,in^- 
partiality, and the conduct of its administrator^ 
dhoial) Aly Ehan and Jeswunt Roy, gained 
c^red^t to their principal, Sarferaz Khan. JqfjWipMI 
Roy had been educated under the Kawab Aly Eluia^ 



whose example he emulated in purity, integri^t '•lid 
indefatigable attention to buRineas ; and in fruaitig 
his ati’rangenients for the government ol the pro«inou, 
he studied to render them conducive to the general 
esse and happiness of tlie iieople ; he aliolished <«U 
monopolies, and tiie iiniiosts wliich li.ul lieeu laid 
upon the giain.”* 

Sueli was tlie state of Ik'iigal, wlien Alivardy 
Khan, tlie predecessoi >1 Hurajali liowiali, a nominal 
Lieutenant of the King of Ikdlii, is^-nmeil its gov'eru- 
inent. 

Nor w.is it in ibitisli teiiitoiv alone that cite 
evil ot tlie CJonipair ’ > inisi nie was hdt. It sjiread into 
the dominion » of Nativ • ruleis. From the (^om|)aiiy'H 
first connection with the Nalvdi of (>udh, his 
kingdom was made a carcass lor it to prey upon. 
“I fear," said -Mr. Hastings,! wjien still vested 
with the supreme rule over India, and deseri' 
bing a state of tilings wlmli he had lieeo n 
party in producing, " I fe<ii' that our encroaching 
spirit, and tlic insolence with w’hich it has been exert* 
ed, has caused our alliance to lie as much dreaded by 
all the powers of Hindostau as our arms. Our encioach 
ing spirit, and the uncontrolled and even pi'n‘s>cted 
licentiousness of individuals, have done more iiyury 
to our national reputation'than our arms and the creuit 
of our strength has raised it. Every person in India 
dreads a connection with us, which they see attended 
with mortifying humiliation to those who have av^ailed 

♦ Steiivart*8 “ History of Benisgl/’ p, 430. 
t Glcig’s ** Life of W. Hastings/’ %ol ti, 
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of it.” Aud an a signal example of tM* 
feelipg, and of measures which awakened it, he adduo* 
our dealings with the Nabob of Oude. 

We have seen that when the Gtovernor-General, 
IlMd Oornwallih, was pronouncing the Kingdom of 
Bengal to l)e in a state of i apid decay, the Kingdom 
of Mysore, under the rule of Tippoo, was upon the 
evidence of eye-witnesses in a state of high prosperity ; 
that its prosperity had in no way diuuuished many 
years afterwards under the regency of Poorneah, we 
have, amongst many others, the testimony of the great 
Duke, who, speaking from his own obsei vatiou, pro- 
nounced the government of ilysore to be in every 
respect entitled to applause, and, as a mark of his 
approbation and esteem, made the Dewan Poorneah a 
present of his picture.* 

” Every trait,” says the British Resident of tliat 
day.t ” in the chaiacter of Poorneah marks him as an 

extraordinary man To a mind of singular 

vigour he added an extensive accquaintance with the 
resoui'ces of the country, and an intimate knowledge 
of characters. Tlie revenue of Mysore has been 
raised to its present amount by the suiierior mauage- 
inpnt of Poorneah ; by his attention to the repair of 
tanks and watercourses, and the construction of roads 
and bridges; by the eucourgement which he has 
given to strangers to resort to and settle in Mysore^ 
and his general endeavours to improve the agricul- 

* Colonel Wilkes. 

t Duke of Wellington's Despatches, vol. 1. 
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lure of the country and th(> sitiiatiou of the> |ip|ipv 
under tlie Government of the Rajah.”* 

(^nterajMjrary with Poorneah, and in no 
ferior to him, wan Nana Purnawese, wl»o for a qutotof * 
of a century administered the tei ritoi y of the idenltwall 
during tl»e minority of Bajee Kao “ To attempt a 
chai'Hctei of this great statesman be to detail a 

history of Maiiiatta indities tor the last twontyrAve 
yeais, dining uluch he discharged tlic duties of 
Minister with abilities iiiusiualled. During the long 
and iintKU'lHiit peiUMl of his admin istiation, b> tho 
foice and energy oi Ins single mind, he held togetlier 
his vast Kinpire — comiwsed of niomlx>rs u hose inter* 
estb were as opposite as the most atiainulouH elements 
— Aiitl by the versatility of his geniiiH, the wisdom and 
firmness and moderation of his government, he excit* 
ed this mass of incongruities to one mutual and 
common effort. With that wise and foreseeing polity 
which, strong in its own resources, equally rejecsw 
the extremes of conffdence and despair, he 
from the fertility of unexhausted genius an expediUttt 
for eveiy possible e^ent.”t 

The state of the territory which has been so long 
administered by this distinguished man was tMtsd 
not many years after by the late Sir John Midootai, 
who thus describes its c^inditioii : — * 

** It has not hapi)ened to me ever to see OduntMos 
better cultivated, and moie abounding in all produee 

* Official Report on Mysore, 1805 ; Asiatic Annual RegiMMV 
1805. 

t Asiatic Annual Reawter. col. v., p. 70; Miscellaneous Bstrami 



of adil, 88 well as in commercial wealtli, than the 
sdulihern Mahratta districts, when I accompanied the 
^Ireseiit l>uke of Wellington to that country in the 
^ear l803. I particularly here allude to those large 
trhcts near the borders of the Kistnah. Poonab, the 
caidtal of the Peishwah, was a very wealthy and a 
thriving commercial town, and there w'Sh as much 
cultivation in the Deccan as it was possible an arid 
and unfruitful country could admit.”* 

And of anothei' large ixirtion of the Mahratta 
territory, Malwa, now and formerly nnder the sove- 
reignty of the Holkar family, and of the character of 
some of its rulers, we have the same favourable testi- 
mony from the same distinguished witness : — 

“ With respect to Malwa, I saw it in a state of 
rtjin, caused by the occupancy for a period of more 
than half-a-century ol that fine country by the Mah- 
ratta armies, the Pindarries, and, indeed, the assem- 
bled predatory hordes of all India. Yet, even at that 
period, I was jierfectly surprised at the difference 
that exists between a distant view of such countries 
and a nearer examination of their actual condition. I 
had abiple means afforded to me as the person ap- 
liointed to occupy that territory, and to conduct its 
civil, ttulltary, and jiolitical administration, tolleaifh all 
that the records of Government could teach, and to 
ohlkin from other sources full information of this 

1 

* Evidence before Committee of Commons, 1833, p. 41* 


(sonntry ; and I certainly entered upon my 
with the complete conviction that oomineroe trapld 
be unknown, and that credit could nut exist in a luv* 
vince which had long iXMasessed, from its positiiuit, the 
transit trade between the rich provinces of WeetiMtt 
India and the whole of the North.West Proviucea ' 
Hindustan, as well as the more eastern ones of Bangor 
and Bundlecnnd. 1 found, to my surprise, that in 
correspondence with the 6rst coiniuercial and money' 
ed men of Rajpootana, Bundlecnnd, and Hindostan. as 
with those of Ouzerat, dealings in money to a large 
amount had continnally taken place at Oogein and 
other cities, where soucars or liankers of character 
and credit were in a nourishing state, and that 
goods to a great amount had not only continually 
passed througli the province, but that tlic insurance 
offices which exist tlirougli all imrts of India, and 
include the principal moneyed men, had never stopped 
their operations, though premiums i-ose, at a period 
of danger, to a high amount The.Native Government 
of Malwa, when tranquillity was established througb, 
our arms, wanted nothing but that which the attach* 
ment of the Natives of India to their soil soon supfdi* 
ed them with, a return of the inhabitants, And 
I do not l)elieve that in that country the introduc^n 
of our direct rule coidd 'have contributed more, wr 
indeed so much, to the prosperity of the commncetal 
and agricultural interests as the re-establishmen;t of ^ 
the efficient rule of its former Princes and cliiefs, who, 
though protected from attack, are quite free in their 
internal administration from our iiiterferenoe. \nth 
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t6 the sonthern Mahratta distrieta, of wtiose^ 
jpBQBiierity 1 have before spoken, if I refer, as I mast, 
tliek condition before the last few years of Bajee 
misrule, 1 do not tliink that either their com. 
Weroaal or agricultural interests are iikely to be 
improved under our rule, except in that greatest of 
blessings, exemption from wars which, while under 
‘bur protection, they equally enjoy, and I must un- 
hesitatingly state that the provinces belonging to the 
fismily of ‘ Putwurden,’ and some other cJiiefe on the 
banks of the Kistna, present a greater agricultural 
and commercial prosperity than almost any 1 know in 
India. I refer this to their system of adminis- 
tration, which, though there may be at periods 
ekSetions, is, on the whole, mild and paternal ; to the 
knowledge and almost devotion of the Hindoos to all 
agricultural pursuits ; to their better understanding, 
or, at least, better practice than us in many parts of 
the administration, particularly in raising towns 
and villages to prosi)erity from the encouragement 
^tlen to moneyed men, and to the introduction of 
capital ; and, above all, to Jagheerdars (Kandownos) 
reading on their estates, and these provinces being 
administered by men of rank, who live and die on the 
sofl^ and are usually succeeded In office by their sons 
ov'near relatives. If these nieh exact mione;j' at tifties 
in an arbitrary manner, all their expenditure, as well 
as all they receive, is limited to their own provinces ; 
bertr, above idl causes which promote prosperity^ is the 
in^riable support given to the village and otiior 
Ifarivc ilistitutions, and to the employment, bu* beyond 
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Tvbftt our system admitsi uf all claasea of the 
tlon.”* 


Equally favourable testimony to the condl*ton of , 
the dominions of the Rajah of Berar, another menkbef 
of the great Mahratta confetleracy, was giVB®l**by 
eye-witnesses : — 


“The thriving condition of tl«e pmvince, in^loat* 
ed by the api'carance <»f ifs espitti/^ vS.iys a European 
traveller) and confirmed by that of tiiodisiriets which 
we subsequently traverse<l, d^nmnds from me a tri- 
bute of praise to the ancient l^riiices of the country. 
Without the l>enefit of navigation (for the ‘ Nerbudda * 
is not here navigable) and without much inland com^ 
{nerce, but under tlie fostering hand of a race of good 
Princes, a numerous people tilled a lertile countryi 
and still preserve in the neatness of tlieir homes, ht 
the number and magnificence of their temples, ^elr 
ponds, and other public works ; in the size of their 
towns, and in the frequency of their plantations, 
undoubted signs of enviable ))rosi)erity. The whoif 
merit may be safely ascribed to the former goveni* 
ment, for the praise of good administration is 
merited by Mahratta chieftains, and it is suffidenh 
applause to say that the Chief of Saugor in tweinty 
years, and tho Rajah of Berar in four, have not ihucH 
impaired the prosperity which they found.'’t 


* Sir John Malcolm. 

t Journey from Mirzapore to Nagpore 179S, by a McmblBV of ^ 
Aaiakic Society. Asiatic Annual Remitter, vol. 8 ; Mitceliaiieout 
|i. 92 . 
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We now/’ Bayb another traveller in Berat; 
'‘coa^ued our journey through a fine champaign 
country, abundantly watered with rivulets that issue 
from the neighbouring mountains. It was entirely 
free from juni^, full of villages, and beautifully vari- 
ed with tufts of trees and pools of water. It is more 
easy to conceive than express the delight we experi- 
enced in changing the difficulties of the former part 
of the journey. The Mahratta Government being 
well established in this part of the route, wo experi- 
enced very civil and hospitable ti'eatment, and found 
plenty of every kind of grain, which this highly-cul 
tivated country produced at a very cheap rate ; ” and 
although inland commerce derives very little encour- 
agement from the Government, which pays no atten 
tion to the public roads, yet the whole exports/n 
seasons of plenty are said to employ a hundred thou- 
sand bullocks. * 

From the Mahi'atta we pass to the Rajpoot 
States ; and here again we bring l^e evidence of an 
eye-witness to bear upon their conditions : — 

** As compared with the cultivation of the King 
of Oude’s dominions, it has always struck me that 
there was a marked superiority in the appearance of 
thd British territory. At the same time, it is but 
faht to state that I have beheld small indepeddeht 
States, governed by Hindoo Rajahs, where the culti- 
vation appeared superior to that of the Company’s 
provinces, and where the independent aid of the pea- 

* Miscellaneous Tracts, Astatic Annual Register, vol. li, p. 166, 




announced a gbeater Meourity «f 
the year 1810, when a larj^ force marched 
the British territory, the divimon halted for 'OMtlty 
two months within the dominion of tiie liafjfo of 
Tihree, the flonrishin); condition of whici) excited^ the 
admiration of the wliole army.” t 

“In pausing tln-oiigh the Uainporc territory, 
we conJd not fail to notice the liigh slate of eiiltiva* 
tion to which it lias attained, w hen eunipareil with 
the surrounding eonntry ; seart'lx a s|M>t of iami is 
neglected: and although Mie season was by no meanu 
favourable, tlie wlio'ie <listvi«'t seems to l)e covered 
with an abundant harxest. As wt‘ l>a\e no reason to 
conclude from tiie description we liad received of the 
in'esent Regent that tins state of ])roHjK*rity had been 
prodxiced by any personal exertions on his jiart, we 
were solicitous to trace* its source, and to discover 
whether, in the nature of the tenures, the mode of 
arrangement or otherwise, theie were any peculiar 
circumstances which it iniglit lie nsefiU for ns tc 
advert to in the course of executing the duty entrust^ 
ed to us. The management of tiie Nawab Fyx-oolah 
Khan is celebrated throughout the country. Itwae' 
the management of an enlightened and liberal.land- 
lord, who devoted his time and attention and erafdc^*. 
ed his own capital in promoting the proaperity' of hig' 
country. Wlien w'orics of magnitude wore requircicj^ 

t White’* “ State of British India,” 1822. 

{ Report from CommisRions upon the North-Wett Frovincos, 



\iHbIdhi OQitid not be aocompliehed by the efforts oC tlie 
individuiil, the means of undertaking them w^re sup> 
pHed by his bounty. Watercourses were construot- 
edi the rivulets were sometimes made to over- 
flow and fertilise the adjacent districts, and tlie 
paternal care of <t popular chief was constantly exert- 
ed to afford protection to his subjects, to stimulte their 
exertions, to direct their labours to useful objects, 
and to promote by evei \ means the success of the 
undertaking. 

“ If the comparison foi tl»e same territorj be 
made between the luauagement of the KoliilUts and 
that of our own government, if 's pnUitnl fn flunk thaf 
half! life »t advoiitniK is lUarhj i n Jnvoii f uf thf hnmt'i 
After seven years’ possession of the country, it 
appears by the report that the revenue has increased 
only by two lacs ot i ujiees, oi t* 20,000. The papers 
' laid before Parliament 8l^o^^ that in twenty years 
whicii have since elapsed, the collective i*evenues of 
Boliilcund, and the other districts forming the ceded 
provinces of Oude, had p.otually declined t* 200,000 
per annum. 

“We could not fail, however, to observe the 
singular difference which the application of greater 
capital and greater industry is capable of producing 
ip the state of contiguous lauds. While tite sur^oimd- 
Ing country seemed to have been visited by a desidat- 
ing calamity, the lands of the Rajahs Diaram and 
Biigwant Sing, under every disadvanta^ of season, 
were coveted with crops produced by a better 
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husbandry, or by greater labour. It ^uld 
explained that the neighbouring lauds alluded '4kw- 
the rejxjrt ronsi^tnl of flrlUJi terrifnnj, o/ftndi/ fi”' jfMfH 
in our oreupatum.’' * 

And even after all the abuse that has been 
lavished u])on Oudeaiid uiion its so\er<*igiJ8,*^*fe find 
upon unexceptionable testimmix that neither the 
state ofjtlie coiintrj nor the chaiHcterof its aoverrigne 
is so black as it is i-eprcsentcsi l»y our own oflioials. 

“1 was pleased and snrpiiMsl (says Bishop 
Heber),+ after all I had 'iieard of Oiule, to find the 
country so completely ijnd<‘r the plough, since, were 
the oppression as great as is sometimes stated* 
1 eanyot think that \\<* should witness so considerable 
’<» i)opulatioji and so much industry ; yet that sufficient 
anarchy and misrule exists, the events of yesterilay 
afforded sufficient reason for siijiixising.” 

The same high authority testifies to the 
prosperous condition of the State oi Bhurtiiore under 
the Native Sovereigns : 

“ The country, though still bare of wood* 1|M 
more scattered trees than we had si*en for many days 
back ; and notwitlistamUng that the soil is sandy, 
g prt ouly irrigated from wells, it is one <*f the 
best cultivated and watered tracts which I have 
seen in India. The crops of corn now on the 
really beautiful { that of cott^ai, though 
ghne by, showed marks of having been a very good 
one. What is a sure proof of wealth, I saw several 


* Appendix ti> Political Report, I882< pp* 
t Biahop Hcber’n ••Journal," \c)l. ii. pp* 77-79. 



milts* aud large pieces of grouud where the 
cane had been cleared ; and, contrary to tlie 

tthdal habltH of India, where the c ultivators keep as 
far as they can from the highway, to avoid the various 
inolestatioijs to which tliey are ex]>osed from thieves 
and travellers, there was often a narrow pathway 
winding through the green wheat and mustard crops, 
tod even this was crossed continually by tlie channels 
which couveye<l water to the furrous. 

“ The population did not seem great ; but the 
villages which we saw were apparently in good con- 
dition and repair, aud the whole alTorded so pleasing 
a picture of industry, and Avas so much suiierior to 
anything which I had been led to exjiect in Hajpoo- 
tana, of which I hitd hCen m Hu Compani/'t ti'infoi‘ii\ 
since leaving the southern parts of llohilcund, that I 
was led to Bupi)ose that either the Rajah of Bhurtpore 
was an extremely exemplary and parental governor, 
or that the system of management adopted in the 
British provinces was in some way or other less 
fovourable to the unprovement and haitpiness of the 
country than some ot the Native States.” 

To the high character of Pertab Sing — the first 
Rajah of Sattarar— «s a ruler, and to the pi-peiKM^ui 
condition of his territory, we have the emphatic test!* 
noony; of the British Government itself : — 

” We have been liighly gi’atified by the inforipa> 
tion, from time to time transmitted to us by our 
Government, on the subject of your Highness’s exem- 



plary fulftlmeut of the duties of that elevated 
in Avhich it haa pleaaed I*rovidence to pVace yqii, 

A course of conduct so suitable to you' HlCb- 
uess’s exalted station, and so ueil calculated iip {ttto* 
mote the i)roH])erity of your doininioim, and tlMShumdi^ 
ness of your people, as that which you ha:^ tviaety 
and uniformlj i)nrsuetl, while it reflects the hij^ltsat 
honour on your own charact<*r, has iinimrted to out 
minds the feelings of utu|naliiied ifatislaction axtdplea" 
sure. The liberality also whicli you have displayed 
in executing, at your own cdSit, \ arious public workt 
of great utility, an 4 which has so greatly raiseil your 
reputation in the eyes of the Ihinces and {leople of 
India, gives you an additional claim to our approba- 
tion, resjiect, and applause. 

“ Impressed with tliese sentiments the Ooiu** of 
Directors of the East Imlia Company have unanimous- 
ly resolved to ti’ausinit to you a sword, which will be 
presented to you through the fJovernnient of Bombay 
and which we trust you will receive with satisfaction, 
as a token of their high esi.*ein aiid regard.”* 

And w'hilst thus congratulating this Rajah on the 
prosperity of his dominions, and the hapinness of hitl 
people, the condition of sonic thirty millions of Native 
British subjects, who have been uiitler British rule 
for almost a century, is thus described by an unlai- 
peachable witness^: 

” No one has ever attempted to contradict the 
fact that the condition of the Bengal iieasan try » 

* Lette7ufthe Court of Directors, Par. Pa. a.d. 1843. No. S6S, f, 
1368. 

t Dr. Marshman, tfn-u'l »j l-tha, April 1st, 1652. 



IblMWM INI Wtoiched and degraded »s it is possible to 
iGlbiiOfiive, living in the most miberaUe hovels, scarcely 
jilt e dog kennel, covered v»ith tattered rags, and 
litttftble, in too many instances, to pi-ocure more than a 
lAngle meal a day for himself and family. The Bengal 
#|i<et knows nothing of the most ordinary comforts of 
Bfe. We siieak without exaggeration -a hen we affirm 
#hat if the real condition of those who raise the har- 
vest, which yields between three and four millions a 
ydar, was fully known, it would make the ears of one 
vfho heard thereof tingle.” 
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English Economists and India. 

T HEe(ouoinK inteicsts of Indu .ind thf oinditiops 
undti which thi^ h‘i\p to be Siifennnided being 
difierent m rnin^ essential respect*- fioiu those of 
Euiopeaii countnes ind of Amcrici minyo' the leading 
jinnciples oi the oithodox economu nci< me, as expounded 
in English text books h ue to be niodihed whcnapplied to 
the conditions ol tins coiiiitn Ihis tut is not, as a rule, 
Dome in mind by those resiionsible toi oiii industrial pro- 
gresi Indeed, it is doulittiil it thou is anj c*ode of 
economu principles consistently kept in siew by our 
rulers These seem t > « hinge in accoidanc e with the needs 
and couvemeiue ot teiUiu lested interests. Sometimes 
oui statesmen sneei it the theones of the West, some- 
times they t ike letuge under them to justify partienlar 
meisuies IVhmte uul nlion ! c one eptions of the duty 
and scope ot the St ite in the cliiecticm of the industrial 
interests of the nilion iie, it is oIimous. absent, the' 
detei luiinng fore e on gu en ckc asions Iieing eertaiii sectional 
interests dominant foi the time being Great eronoiiii< 
pioblems aie appioached iii .this extremely narrow frame 
of mind The tiaiisition st ite of India is, nowhere, in the 
niultifaiioiisbian hesofhei life fraught with more serious 

consequences— consequences affecting literally the Hfl 

and deith of the nition — th in m her industrial life It is io 
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power of our British rulers to make or mar our indlj^ 
trial future* They can make India a rich country • Indus*' 
trially independent and flourishing; they can make India 
a poor and decaying country whose teeming population, 
having lost all industrial status and all aptitude for indus- 
trial enterprise, are being reduced to a condition of 
servitude to British capitalists. British capitalists, with 
the help of their infinitely superior and efficiently 
organised resources and aided by their political status 
as belonging to the ruling class, have ousted — and are 
ousting — the natives of the country from all positions of 
advantage. 

Great problems have been bequeathed by the 
nineteenth century to its successor, and these problems 
is they obtain in the West, are confronting the rulers of 
a country which is struggling to rise from its theocratic 
social basis to one of industry as organised and led in the 
twentieth century. Industrially speaking, the condi- 
tion of India at the present moment is to be com- 
pared to the condition of Europe in mediieval times 
^'atber than to its condition in any later period. 
Custom instead of competition still forms the basis 
^ of the interdealings of society; caste binds down the 
"capital and labour of the country to a state of comparative 
immobility; the industrial system still rests on a domestic 
^and* individual basis; manual labour is yet to give place 
to the employment of labour- saving machinery; an indus- 
trial life is still held irfcomparative contempt; the influence 
of priests is still dominant; new ideas do not easily take 
^oot. A spirit of nationality, co-operation, sacrifice of 
the present for the future, thrift, enterprise, knowledge 
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of the outside world, natioual self*cooseiousQetuj, ihU 
these are yet iiion* or less to la* acquired Still, the 
natural wealth of the country is nnineiisc, and such 
{IS, under capable direction, will, in a eouiparntive^j sliort 
time, pliint wealth and opulence, aud sill the hi({lier qualities 
which a rich, complex industriiil lile invariiihly developos, 
where, at present, "rowinfj poverty, universal depression, 
and ii niehincholy pessiniisiu in re^iiro to life and life’s 
interests, kee|) down the j)eople. 

It is in a held of this description that our British 
rulers arc niakiiif; expeiiineiifs in the iipplicatioa of 
AVestern priuciples u! Politic.-il Ecoiioinj . We have caid 
that the teachi»it>s of Europeiui Kcoiioniic. Science are not 
aiwajs followed in this country; nor indeed are they 
disc<.'rded. In iibolishino in 1K8J the last vestige of 
import duties on Manchester yoods, Lord lliiHin spoke 
reverentially of his life-long conviction reg;irding the iiii* 
mutable truth of free-trade principles. But the present 
\'iceroy, Lord Cur/on, in imposing an import duty on 
foreign sugar, spoke iu contempt of “ the niuttorings of 
the high priests” of freo-trad«- Still, it may he stated that 
the bias of British statesmen is in favour of the teachings > 
of the ortbodo.x science as expounded by their own writers, 
and, as a fact, India’s economic interest considerably 
suffers from a too blind lulhereuce to the doctrines of 
Bicardo aud Mill on the part of our rulers. Departures 
lue exceptional, aud are ^aken, not in view to the general^ 
upheaval of India’s industry, but, too often, <|o uphold 
and protect the interests of the ascendant class. The 
two exceptions to principles of free-trade in this country, 
the excise duty on Indian cottou goods and the import 
duty ou sugar, were prompted by no regard for the good of 
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the people. It is to be wished that these exceptions were 
more numerous and were taken to protect and advance 
Indian rather than other interests. As we have said, the 
truths of economic science are not universally applicable, 
irrespective of particular stages of national growth and 
of peculiar environments and conditions. Jf free-trade 
is good for England, it does not follow it is good for India 
too. Nor are protective duties, bounties and subventions, 
State restriction and control, if they are evils in England, 
necessary evils in other countries. £:irnilarly, in regard to 
the relation between landlord and tenant, factory legisla- 
tion, usury, organisation of rural credit, expenditure of 
foreign borrowed money, and so forth, \\hat procedure on 
the part of the State in Western countries may prove 
beneficial, may not necessarily prove beneficial in a country 
like India, whose civilization is fundamentally different 
and, in many respects, still backward. 

The evil is aggravated by the absence of suitable 
training on the part of the persons on whom rests the 
responsibility of directing the economic destiny of India. 
The bulk of our bureaucracy receive no training in the 
science of political economy, a.iid the experts that arc now 
and again sent out to India to preside over our economic 
affairs are birds of passage, the result being that we miss 
any bold and far-sighted policy designed to promote our 
interests and to protect them against the unresisted in- 
roads of powerful alien rivalry. ‘‘ If India is to prosper,” 
said Professor Marshall, of the Cambridge University, who, 
as such, is in contact with candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, “ the difficult economic problems of the Gov- 
“ eriiment must be solved mainly by the Government. 

But English officials in India have plenty of occupation 



hrt\c* not K^jirnt to s(»pjii*atc the* aj)pan*nt from the real in 
“the action of ccoiioniic forces before tlie> f'ooiitte iiulia, 
they can hardly do so in India. K seems, tin'n'foro, ur- 
gently ne(*ded that some half-a-iloz(m of llu: yoiiuj^ men 
“who fro out to India every year, slionld fal-e \\|i^ them 
“a K'xxl JTronndinf' in economics, and have ..Ir.awh to 
understand tlu* main la'ariuffsof tliosc modes n fcononiic 
“ foices \\hicli are re\olirlionisinf' the^A e-: and are mak- 
“ iiiff Ki’Piit changes m the Hast.’’ 'I’he ' iovc-rmm'nts of 
Western countries are aided ley tjie advice and criticism 
of a larj'c nnmbea- of aide Imsine-.s men cm.ipetent h) c in- 
sider the Imiader prohlems of economics as well as the 
details of their spee ial trades : and there is nothin^ in the* 
eonditiini of India whii li makes this assistance and criti- 
1 isni less indispensable. 


In the absence of sneh trained and competent advice, 
it is found to lie tlie easiest course to follow expediency for 
the time bein<f, or to adopt the theories of the old orthodox 
economies and base on them our lei(islative measures. 
The political economy of Kn rope ha.s undergone steady 
chaiif'esin its conceiitions. theori(*s, and practical applica- 
tions, since the dissolution of mediu val times. At the 
present dav, the most ap|)roved theories as enunciated by 
American, French and (Terinau economists, are as' diffe- 
rent from those, that fo undfavour with Tur^'ot, as modern 
Indiaii conditions are frinii *those of Europe in the seven- 
teenth century. Still, if Adam Smith's ideas had prevailed 
in Turjmt’s time, or if modern (lerman theories had prevail- 
ed in Cobden’s time, the economif history of Europe would 
have been different to what it has been. The given con- 
ditions of society and the prevailing conceptions regarding 



its future and contemporary interests, determined the eco- 
nomic ideas that received the approbation of thinkers and 
the acceptance of statesmen. ^Modern Political Economy 
no longer contemplates man as a moiioy-oarniiig machine, 
as an isolated unit, entirely selfish, devoid of social obliga- 
tions and beyond the reach of responsibility for the col- 
lective well-being of the society to whicJi ho belongs. 
Nor, on the other hand, is the State looked n])on as an 
organization with the sole function of collecting taxes and 
maintaining order and peace. The latest school of econo- 
mists “recognises the State not merely as an institution 
for the maintenance of order, but as the organ of the na- 
tion for all ends which cannot be adecjuately effected by 
voluntary individual effort. W henever social aims can be 
attained only or most advantageously through its ac-tion, 
that action is justified. The cases in which it can properly 
interfere must be determined sepaj’ately on their own 
merits and in relation to the stage of national develop- 
ment.’' When the history of British India in the past 
is subjected to a test of this kind, we see in vain that any 
such conception of the functions of the State ever guided 
the councils of the rulers. Yet, they are the conceptions 
that have dominated the direction of the economic des- 
tinies of the most powerful and progressive countries of 
the West, of Germany, France, Italy and America. Eng- 
land herself, in departing, under the pressure of new ideas 
born of new conditions, from her old faith, is yielding to the 
conclusions of foreign thinkers. Modern States call upon 
the people to make more sacrifices than were made in 
former times for the honour, freedom and independence 
of the country, and the people have, therefore, a right to 
invoke the direct intervention of the State, not only for 
the redress of individual wrongs, but also for raising the 
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social status of the nation as a whole and eiiablin;? it to 
pH)tec*t itself jif^ainst foroif^ni cupidity or nnecpial compe- 
tition. It is India s future prosperity and ^re itnes*-'’ *hat 
such theories ol economics as may commnnd the faith of 
(Hir rulers should be calculated t(» i)nn^^ about, but not the 

luitbor enT*i(*hmeni ^)f liritaiu by India's n 'Hirecs 
freely opened for foreiji^n exphulalion anti bcr Iat(uit 
possibilities biun^ crippled by b(*r subjection to tb(* unsym- 
pathetic domination oi alien interests. 

On the spontaneous deeom|)osition ot tin* mediieval 
system,* when the kin^s of liiiin'jie liad no other means 
of accomplishing,^ tlnu’r military and political ends thsi a 
a wide system of taxation, mdnstry lu'came a perma- 
nent inter(‘st of Cl(A(*rnnN‘nt. Xo other form of wealth 
was luiderstood than money, and how to attract tin* lar^jest 
((uaiitit} of precious metals from other countries bccaim* the 
anxious endeavour of statesmen. Each country must 
seek to export the lar<<est possible (jiiantity of its manu- 
factures, and import as little as possible of those of other 
countries,receiYin‘^ the difference of the two values in 
f(old and silver. This differem .vas calli»d the balance of 
trade, and the balance wms considered favourable when 
more money was received than was paid. Government 
must resort to all possible expedients— prohibiMon of, or 
high duties on, the importation of foreign wares, bounties 
on the export of home manufactures, restrictions on the 
export of the precious inetals—for the purpose of securing 
such a balance. Cromw ell, the Great Protector, who des- 
troyed the carrying trade of Holland by his Navigation 
Act, and Colbert, the celebrated French Minister, who based 

• This and the hubHC<|iicnt paRes of the A FPEMiIX are an ahricigtnent 
of the article on “ ToUtical Kcoiioiii> ’ in the Encyclopicdla nritanaica. 
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on this system his whole economic policy, domestic and 
international, were its two chief representatives. But about 
the end of the seventeenth century, new ideas were grow- 
ing, which condemned and eventually overcame this mer- 
cantile system, and which, while denying that a favourable 
balance of trade was the true object of Government’s 
efforts, emphasised the importance of procuring for the 
whole nation, in the fullest measure, the enjoyment of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. With this object, the 
freedom of industry was insisted upon. The impoverished 
condition of the agricultural population, the oppressive 
weight and une(iual distribution of taxation, and the 
unsound state of the public finance, had produc.ed a gene- 
ral feeling of disquiet, and led several distinguished 
writers to protest strongly against the policy of Colbert 
and to demand a (*omplete reform. 

The school of economists that advocated these ideas 
were called the Physiocrats. According to their general 
political doctrine : 

“ Society is comi^osed of a number of individuals all 
having the same natural right. If all do not possess equal 
capacities, each can at least best understand his own in- 
terest ; and is led by nature follow it. The social union 
is really a contract between these individuals, the object 
of which is the limitation of the natural freedom of each ; 
just so far as is not inconsistent with the right of the others. 
Government, though necessary, is a necessary evil ; 
and the governing power, appointed by consent, should 
be limited to the amount of interference absolutely 
required to secure the fulfilment of the contract. In the 
economic sphere, it implies the right of the individual to 
such natural enjoyments as he can acquire by his labour, 



and, therefore, freedom of exchange should be ensured and 
competition in the ni irk.^t should be uares ^ricted^ no 
monopolies or privileges being permitttMl to exist.’* 

“ Only those labours are productive” \vhi(*h add to 
the (piantitvof raw materials available for the pu»*)>e;es of 
man ; and the real annual addition t) the wealth of the 
(‘/Ommunity consists of the excess of the mass of agricul- 
tural products O’nclu ling, of (Miirso, m uls) over their 
cost of product ion On the amount of this net produce 
depends the well-heing of the comnumity. and the possi- 
bility of its advance in civili/atiou. ’riie iiniiufacturer 
merely gives a new firm to th ‘ miferials extracted 
from the earth; 4 he higher value of th(‘ object, after it 
had passed through his hands, only represents the quan- 
tity of provisions and other materials used and conBum- 
ed ill its elaboration. Commerce does nothing more than 
transfer the wealth already existing fr mi one hand to 
another; what the trading classes gain thereby is acquir- 
ed at the cost of the nation, and, it is desirable that its 
amount should be as small as possible. The occupations 
of the manufacturer and the merchant, as well as the 
liberal professions, and every kind of personal service, are 
“ useful” indeed, but they are “ sterile,” drawing their in- 
come, not from any fund which they themselves create, 
but from che superfluous earnings of the agriculturist. 
‘^Laissez faire, laissez passer” should therefore be the motto 
of Governments. The revenue to the State wliich must 
be derived altogether from this net product, ought to be 
raised in the most direct and simplest way, —namely, by 
a single impost of the nature of a land-tax.” 

This ** Physiocratic system,*’ after exercising some in- 
fluence ia France and in continental countries, soon ceased 
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to exist as a living power, and was absorbed by the 
sounder and more complete construction of the celebrated 
English economist, the author of the “ Wealth of Nations.” 
But between Adam Smith and his predecessors, the 
Physiocrats, there were more points of fundamental agree- 
ment than those of difference. The principal task he set 
before himself was to discredit and ovf'rthrow the economic 
system then prevalent, and to demonstrate the radical 
unfitness of the existing European (xovernmeuts to direct 
the industrial movement. In ))ursuit of this task, he 
demolished many errors and prejudices and cleared the 
ground for truth, but left his successors a permanent 
possession, in the judiciious analyses of economic facts and 
ideas, the wise practical suggestions, the, luminous indic,.i- 
tions of all kinds, with which his work abounds. Still, it 
is considered by his modern critics, that his conception 
of the social economy is essentially individualistic, the 
individual being treated as a purely egoistic force, working 
uniformly in the direction of private g.iin, without ri'gard 
to the good of others or of the community at large He 
assumes thiit every one knows his true interest and will 
pursue it, and the economic .advantage of the individual 
coincides with that of society. By this reduction of 
every question to one of individual gain, he is led to a too 
exclusive consideration of the exchange-value as distinct 
from wealth in its proper sense, .and leaves himself no 
room for a consideration of production and consumption 
of wealth. He tends too much towards a glorification of 
non-government, and a repudiation of all social interven- 
tion for the regulation of economic life. He does not keep 
in view the moral destination of our race, nor regard 
wealth as a means to the higher ends of life. His system 
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does not Kurti(*ieiitly JVi-o^niiso the fact that man, an a 
member of society, is a. child of civilization and a prminct 
of history : it lakes no accomit of tlii‘ djITereiit stai^es of 
social dev(*lopui('Mt as ijnplving altered economic condi- 
tions and calling for economic su*tion, «»r even iiiNoIving 
a modiiication 'd the acdor. ^fhcM* criticisms, it should 
l)c ol)ser\ed, arc* not e\clusi\ely a|)[)le aide* to smith’s 
construction of cconoiijics, Ind also, {-locdly the lust, to 
maiiN (if the Inter Mnglisji cs'oiiomists Smith lived at a 
time when thc^ in\t*ntn n of stcMin power produced a 
revolution in the industrial syslenis and introduecal 
glimpses of modern socialism as an c^xpression of the pro- 
test ol the working classes and their aspiration after a 
better order of ciiings 

'•Uiis latter (jiU'stion was tirst cdTc^etually brought 
luitore the mind hy Thomas Il)l)ert ^Jalthiis (17(W> |S:id), 
not howi'ver under tin* impulse of a sympathy with the 
now disturbing forces, but iu the iiitt*rest of a conserva- 
tive policy, lie* brought into prominence the law of 
diminishing rc'turns from land, and involving as it does, 
though hypothetically, the proi.peet c^f a continuously in- 
creasing difficulty in obtaining Lhci necessary sustenance 
for all members cd‘ sociedy. it is this law that has given 
importance to the question of population as an element 
ill the discussion of economic questions, lint he exag- 
gerated the operation of this law. ile assumed that it was 
universal, under conditions favourable as well as uufavor- 
able to the unrestricted growth of population He omitted 
from his consideration the great counteracting force of 
moral restraint. “If the inherent energy of the principle 
of population is measured by the rate at which numbers 
increase under the most favourable circumstances, surely, 
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the force of less favourable circumstances, actiu/yhrough 
prudential or altniistic motives, is measured by'flSe,^reat 
difference between this maximum rate and those which 
are observed to prevail in most European countries. 
Under a rational system of institutions, the adaptation of 
the numbers to the means available fur their support, is 
effected by the felt or anticipated pressure of circumstances 
and the fear of social degradation, within a tolerable 
degree of approximation to what is desirable. To bring 
the result nearer to the just standard, a higher measure 
of popular enlightenment and more serious habits of moral 
reflexion ought, indeed, to be encouraged. But it is the 
duty of the individual and not any vague notions as to 
the pressure of the national population on subsistence, 
that will be adequate to influence conduct.’' We may, 
however, add that this latter consideration of national 
interest is not altogether incapable of influencing the 
conduct of the individual, though its influence can only 
be more or less indirect and remote. 

DavidEicardo (1772-1823) was the next conspicuous 
figure among the economists of his time. The principal 
problem to which he addressed himself was that of distri- 
bution, — that is to say, the proportions of the whole produce 
of the country which v ould be allotted to the proprietor of 
theSland, to the capitalist, and to the labourer — proportions 
in which important variations take place in the progress 
of society. “His real services in connection with ques- 
tions of currency and banking naturally created a pre- 
possession in favour of his more general views. But, 
apart from those special subjects, it does not appear that, 
either in the form of solid theoretic teaching or of valu* 
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• able practical «ui(lanc(', he has really done iiiiu h for the 
\\oild, whilst he admittedly misled opinion on several iui” 
porfcaiit questioiis.” 

Thou oMiue Alill (] 84<S), iuicl Cai^u‘^ f I HoT », ^ on- 

C'C'ptioii of thu scicMK'c*, though iL his not nu^L willi ^iMicral 
appiMval from inodeni \\rit(‘»*s, stil! introdiici'd iippovlant 
iiiodilicatioiis in tlic i‘Xtra\{i^ani pridiMishiH" ol lIuMi' p/c*- 
de(‘Ossors 'J'he deductions of Sniith imd others ^\crc 
based, as \\v liave said, on th(‘ assinnotion ol the exist- 
ence' of the so-called ‘‘economic inai.,’’ ‘i bcin^^ influenced 
by two motives only : that of accpiii wc'jilth and that 
of avoiding exertion, and they laid down that, onl} so tar 
as the invniises franu‘(loii this com i‘])ti(>i) correspond wit i 
facts can the coiiclusions he depmided upon in practice- 
Besides, Mill and Cairiu's laid strei'S on tin' essenti'd dif- 
ference between economic Scic*m*e and economic Art — 
“the lonner ascertainin^Mruth relatin;; in the laws oi 
economic pheiioinena, the latter jiri'siM’Nin;/ the ri^^ht of 
economic action. Action can, no more, in tlie ecjonomic 
world than in any other province of life, herej^ulated by con- 
siderations borrowed from that department of thin^^sonly ; 
economics can sn^^;^^est ideas w hi 'li are to he kept in view', 
but standin^^ alone, it cannot direct conduct— an office 
for which a wider pnjspect of human affairs is reijuirod.’* 

The WTitinf,^s of Mill and Cairnes mark thn conclu- 
sion of what is called the “ ortJiodox school” i»f politic a! 
economy. The siihsequent fresh conceptions and the 
modernisation of the scieiu/j are mostly the work of 
German and French w’riters. 

At the be^,nnnin^^ of the nineteenth century, the in- 
fluence of French and German economists be^^all todoini- 
nq,tc economic thoii^^ht in general. They regarded the 
exposition of the science as too narrow, attaching too 
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much importance to the well-hein*? of individuals and 
not taking sufiicient account of the material and moral 
\^’ell-bein^ of the Jiation, for whose collective benefit 
the individual is, in these days, called upon to make 
increasing? self-sacrifice. The well-known French writer, 
Sismondi (177o-l842), took objection to the dominant 
doctiines and was dissatilied that the science, as (;om- 
monly understood, studied too exclusively the means 
of increasin^f wealth, and not suiiiciently th(‘ use of this 
wealth for producing geiuTal happiness. 'J'he practical 
system founded on it tended, he believed, not only to 
make the rich richer, but to make the poor poorer and 
more dependent ; and he desirt‘d to fix attention on the 
((uestion of distribution as by far the most important, 
especially in the social circumstances of recent times. To 
the subject of population he devotes sj)ecial care, as oi 
great importance for the welfare of the w’orking classes. 
So far as agriculturists are concern(‘(l, he thinks the system 
of what he calls patriarchal exploitation, where' the culti- 
vator is also proprietor and is aided by his family in tilling 
the land — a law of c(|ual division among the natural heirs 
being apparently presupposed — tJie one which is most 
efficacious in preventing an undue increase of the popula- 
tion. The father is, in such a case, able distinctly to esti- 
mate the resources available for his children, and to de- 
termine the stage of sub-division wdiich would necessitate 
the descent of the family from the material and social 
position it had previously occupied. When children be- 
yond this limit are born, they do not marry or they choose 
amongst their number one to continue the race. This is 
the view which, adopted by J. S. Mill, makes so great a 
figure in the too favourable presentation by that writer of 
the system of peasant proprietors. 



Henrj f'harles Carey (1798-1879), son of an Ainericftn 

citizen who had eini«rate(l from IrclaiKl. is aimthcr repre- 
Hentative of a reaction wliich arose a^'ain.st ilie dis|)ir>*iiif( 
character which the Smithinn doctrines had nssniiiecf in 
the hands of Malthns and Kicard,, His a, im was, while 
adhering to tlie individnalislic eis nonu, t., ,, 

higher and surer basis, and ftirtity it againsi !ne assaults 
of socialism, to which some of th(‘ Kiciiidiiin tenets have 
exposed it. Inspired witlithc optimistie ,t nlMoent natural 
to a young iuid rising nation wiih alMimlsut undeveloped 
nssonrccs and sin unbounded outlook ■ ),\!irds the future, 
he seeks to show that there exists, indepeiidentlyof human 
wills, a naturiil system of eeonoinie laws, which is cssenti 
ally beneficent, and of whicli llii" incieasiiig prosperity of 
the whole community, and especially of the working (dasscs, 
is the spontaneous n'sulf. — capalile of being defoitisl onlj 
l;y the ignorance or perversity of min resisting or iin|)i-d- 
ing its action, lie rejects the .Maltii'isian theory of popn- 
liition, maintaining tliat numbers r(*gulate theiiMelves 
suHiciently in every well-governed sra iety, and that their 
on subsistence chiiracti*i isi*s the lo\v(*r, and not 
the more advanced, stiiges of .dvilisation. He rightly 
denies the imivorsal truth, tor all stages of cnltiviition, of 
the law of diminishing return from land. 

The so-called Ricardian theory of rent is a speculative 
fancy, contradicted liy all experience. Cultivation <Wh 
not in fact, as that theory sjippoHes, begin with the best, 
and move downwards to the pwirer soils in the order of 
their inferiority. The light and dry higher lands are first 
cultivated, and only when iKipuIation has become dense 
and capital has accumulated, are the low-lying lands, with 
their greater fertility, but also with their morasses, inun- 
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dations, and iniasmas, attacked and brought into occupa- 
tion. Rent regarded an a proportion of the produce, Kinks 
like all interest on capital, in process of time, but, as an 
absolute amount, increases. The share of the labourer in- 
creases, both as a proportion and an absolute amount. 
And thus the interests of these different so(*iaI classes are 
in harmony. 

But, Carey proceeds to say, in order that this harmo- 
nious progress may be realized, what is taken fr im the 
land must be given back to it All the articles derived 
from it are really separated parts of it which must be res- 
tored on pain of its exhaustion. Hence the producer and 
the consumer must be (dose to each other ; th(‘ products 
must not be exported to a foreign country in evdiange for 
its manufactures, and thus go to enrich as manure a 
foreign soil. In immediate exchange value the landowner 
may gain by such exportation, but the productive powers 
of the land will suffer. And thus Carey, who had set out 
as an earnest advocate of free-trade, arrives at the doctrine 
of protection. The “co-ordinating power” in society must 
intervene to prevent private advantage from working pub- 
lic mischief. He attributes his conversion on this question 
to his observation of the effects of liberal and protective 
tariffs respectively on American prosperity. This obser- 
vation, he says, threw him back on theory, and led him to 
see that the intervention reTerrad to might be necessary to 
remove (as he phrases itj the obstacles to the progress of 
younger communities created by the action of older and 
wealthier nations. But it seems probable thattheinfluence 
of List’s writings added to his own deep-rooted and here- 
ditary jealousy and dislike of Engligh predominance, had 
something to do with his change of attitude- 
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A distinct note of opposition to the Smithian econo- 
mics was sounded in (rennany by two wnbrs, Adam 
Muller and Friedrich List. Adam *MulK r (l77y i8->( ' 
was undoubtedly a man of p[(*nius. Tt is possible that the 
political and historical ideis which m-jiire him, bis repuf?- 
nanoe to contemporary liberalism uul his mai.iic *>f 
re{j[ular orKanif development, esjucinlly m .eiition to 
Enf'land. wore in some deffree imbibed irom raimimd liurke, 
whose Re fif'd ifDi.s on I he itfV)! nlio)i m had been 

translated into German by Friedrich (bn’/„ the Irieiul 
and teacher of Mil lie* 'I’lu' associali m >1 bis criticisms 
with mediieval prepossessions on>;ht not i,o [ircveiit our 
recosfnizinf» the elements ol truth which they contain. 

He protests aifiinst ilie doctrine ol Miiith and against 
modern piditical economy in i'eiier.al, on the ffround that 
it presents a mecli inical, atomistic, and purely mat(‘rial 
conception of society, that it reduces t<' nullity all moi,il 
forces and if'iiores the necessity of a moral order, that it 
is at bottom no more than a theory of private property 
and priv.ate interests, and takes no account of the life of 
the people as a whole in its national solidarity and histo- 
rical continuity- Exclusive attenJon, he complains, is 
devoted to the immediate production of objects possessing 
exchange value and to the transitory existence of indivi- 
duals : whilst to the maintenance of the collective produc- 
tion for future generations, to intellectual prod^ct^, 
powers, possessions, and enjoyments, and to the State 
with its higher tasks and aims, Uiarcely a thought is given. 
The truth is that nations are specialized organisms with 
distinct principles of life, having definite individualities 
which determine the course of their historical developmdnt. 
Each is through all time one whole ; and, as the present 
is the heir of the past, it ought to keep before it constantly 
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the permanent good o{ the community in the future. I’he 
economic existence of a people is only one side or province 
of its entire activity, requiring to be kept in harmony with 
the higher ends of society, and the proper organ to effect 
this reconciliation is the State, which, instead of being 
nearly an apparatus for the administration of justice, re- 
presents the totality of the national life. The division of 
labour, Miiller holds, is perfectly deve'oped by Smith, who 
makes it to arise out of a native bent for truck or barter ; 
w'hilst its dependence on capital — on the labours and 
accumulations of past generations — is not duly einpha- 
si/.ed. Nor is the necessary counterpoise and completion 
of the division of labour', in the principle of the national 
combination of labour, properly brought ont- Smith re- 
cognizes only material, not spiritual, capital ; yet the 
latter, represented in every nation by language, as the 
fonner by money, is a real national store of experience, 
wisdom, good sense, and moral feeling, transmitted with 
increase by each generation to its successor and enables 
each generation to produce immensely more than by its 
own unaided powers it could possibly do. Again, the 
system of Smith is one-sidedly British ; if it is iiino 
cuous on the soil of England, it is because in her so- 
ciety the old foundations on which the spiritual and 
material life of the people can surely rest are preserved 
in the surviving spirit of feudalism and the inner con- 
nection of the whole social system, — the national capital 
of laws, manners, reputation and credit, which has been 
handed down in its integrity in consequenoe of the insular 
position of the couutiy. For the continent of Europe a 
(pnte different system is necessary, in which, in place of 
the sum of the private wealth of individuals being viewed 
as the primary object, the real wealth of the nation .and 
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the production ol iiatioual dowct si... II i . 

predominate, and along with the division of Jahli it 
tioual union and coueentration-^ilong with the piivKieal 

much which foreshadows the more recentfounsof der^nan 
ecoiioiuie aud sociological speeiilation, cpcialiv iho-e 
characteriKtic of the‘' HisLorical*' school 

in • <\npv)sition w.*-, n.|.resented by 

1 riednch List (1798-lSPI), a man of gr. at. iinclleclnal vi-mr 
a.s well as practical energy, and noVii)'.. as having poiver- 
fully contributed by his writings to the lorniatioii of the 
German Zollvereiii. Though his praeii.-il eonelusions 
were different from Muller’s, ho was largely influenced by 
tlio general mode of thinking of that writer and by hi . 
strictures on the doctrine of Smith. It was particularly 
against the cosmopolitan priueipic in the modern 
economical systeir. that he protested, and against the 
absolute doctrine of free-tnwle, which was in harmony with 
that principle. He gave prominence t,o the national idea, 
and insisted on the special reipiircnients of each nation 
according to its circuiiistanecs an.i especially to the degree 
of its development. 


He refuses to Smith’s system the title of the indus- 
trial, which he thinks more appropriate to the mercantile 
system, and designates the former as “ the exchange value 
system.” He denies the parallelism asserted by Smith 
between the economic conduct pru{}er to an 'individual 
and that to a nation, and holds that the iuynediate pri* 
vate interest of the separate members of the commu- 
nity will not lead to the highest good of the whole. The 
Odtion is an existence, standing .between the indivi- 
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dual and huiuaiiity, and formed into a unity by its lan- 
guage, manners, historical development, culture and con- 
stitution. This unity is the first condition of the security, 
well-being, progress, and civilization of the individual ; 
and private economic interests, like all others, must be 
subordinated to the maintenance, completion, and streng- 
thening of the nationality. The nation having a conti- 
nuous life, its true wealth consists — and this is List’s 
fundamental doctrine — not in the quantity of exchange 
values which it possesses, but in the full and many-sided 
development of its productive powers. Its economic edu- 
cation, if we may so speak, is more important than tin* 
immediate production of values, and it may be right that 
the present generation should sacrifice its gain and enjoy- 
ment to secure the strength and skill of the future. Jii 
the sound and normal condition of a nation which has 
attained economic maturity, the three productive powers 
of agriculture, manufactures and commerce should be 
alike developed. But the tw^o latter factors are supe- 
rior in importance, as exercising a more effective and 
fruitful influence on the whole culture of the nation as 
well as on its independence. Navigation, railways, all 
higher technical arts connect themselves specially with 
these factors ; whilst in a purely agricultural state there is 
a tendency to stagnation, absence of enterprise, and the 
maintenance of antiquated prejudices. But, for the growth 
of the higher forms of industry all countries are not adapt- 
ed — only those of the temperate zones, whilst the torrid 
regions have a natural monopoly in the production of 
certain raw materials ; and thus between these two groups 
of countries a division of labour and coufederation of powers 
spontaneously takes place. List then goes on to explain 
his theory of the stages of economic development through 
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which the tiaitiuiis oi the teiupurnto zone which sii’c liiriush* 
ed with all the necessary conditions, naturally pass, iu 
advandii{f to their noruial econoiuic: state. 'I’hese are (1) 
pastoral life, (‘2.) Affricultme, (oj Af'ricultiue united wig)* 
manufacturers : whilst in the Huai sta*,'*' agriculture, 
manufactures and comiuurce are coiubmed. 

The economic task of the State is to Ini eg into cnIsI. 
eiicc through legislative ami adiniuistrative .icIidu the 
conditions required for the p-'ogress of the .lalimi tlirough 
those stages. Out ot this view arises iiisfr sciieine of 
industrial politics. Every nation, aeiTor.iing to him, should 
begin w'ith free trade, stimulating and lmpro^ mg its agri- 
culture by interconr.se with ridier nnd more cultKated 
nations, importing loreign manuhictiires am! o\porting 
raw' products. When it is economically so far advanc- 
ed that it can manufacture f(<r itself, then a sysfoni 
of protection should he employed to allow the home 
industries to develop themselves fully, and save them 
from being, overpowered in their earlier efforts liy the 
competition of more luatnred foreign inuiistries in the homo 
market. When the national industries have grown strong 
enough no longer to dread tins competition, then the highest 
stage of progress has been reached. Free-trade should 
again become the rule, and the nation be thus thoroughly 
incorporated w'ith the universal industrial union. In List’s 
time, according to his view, Spaiti, Portugal and Naples 
were purely agricultural countries; (iermany and the 
United States of North America had arrived at the second 
stage, their manufactures l^eing in process of development. 
France was near the boundary of the third or highest 
stage, which England alone had reached. For England, 
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therefore, au well as for the agricaltural countries first 
named, free-trade was the right economic policy, bat not, 
for Oermany or America. What a nation loses for a time 
in exchange values during the protective period, she much 
more than gains in the long run in productive power, — 
the temporary expenditure being strictly analogous, when 
we place ourselves at the point of view of the life of the 
nation, to the cost of the industrial education of the in- 
dividual. The practical conclnsiou which List drew for his 
own country was that she needed for her ccotioinic pro- 
gress an extended and conveniently bounded territory 
reaching to the sea-coast both on North aud South, and 
a vigorous expansion of manufactures and commerce, and 
that the way to the latter lay through judicious protective 
legislation with a customs union comprising all Uermaii 
lands, and a German marine with a Navigation Act- The 
national German spirit striving after independence and 
power through union, and the national industry, awaking 
from its lethargy and eager to recover lost ground, were 
favourable to the success of List’s book, and it produced a 
great sensation. He ably represented the tendencies and 
demands of his time in his own country ; his work had the 
effect of fixing the attention, not merely of the speculative 
and official classes, but of practical men generally, on 
questions of political economy ; and he had without doubt 
an important influence on German industrial policy. So 
far as science is concerned, the emphasis he laid on the 
relative historical study of stages of civilisation as affect- 
ing economic questions, and his protest against absolute 
formulas, had a certain value; and the preponderance 
given to the national development over the immediate 



gtiias of individuals waa sound in principle ; though his 
doctrine was, both on its public and private sides, too 
much of a mere chrematisti'*, and tended in fiv*t to set up 
a new form of mercantilism, rather than to aid the ci/(|' 
temporary effort towards social reform. 



